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This revised edition of World Studies ; Eastern Civilizations - 
Regional Studies should help all students understand the momentous changes 
taking place generally in the world today and especially in Africa and Asia. 
The instructional materials are designed to develop an appreciation of the 
diversity and uniqueness of Eastern Civilizations, 

This new edition reflects the experience of teachers and supervisors 
who have implemented the course of study in Qrade 9 in junior and senior 
high schools. 

As a result of this classroom experience, some of the materials 
have been reorganized. Additional illustrative materials have been added 
to help the teachers meet the instructional needs of students who are 
achieving below grade level. 



SEELIO LESTER 

Deputy Superintendent of Schvrtls 
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HOW TO USE THIS BULLETIN 



The materials for this grade are arranged in two sections. Section I 
presents the course of study. It includes a brief introduction, a summary of 
the course, the course objectives, a list of the major themes, suggested time 
allocations, and an outline of content. Basic understandings and related 
concepts from h' story and the social sciences are indicated for each theme. 

Section II contains suggested learning activities and resources. The 
learning activities are organized around the same themes that appear in Section 
I and reflect a variety of teaching techniques. Included are samples of 
instructional materials and specific lesson suggestions. These highlight major 
concepts and skills that pupils should derive from the learning experience. 

Also included in Section II are evaluative suggestions. 

Teachers implementing this bulletin should: 

1, Read both Sections I and II before planning. 

2, Consult the lists of books and audiovisual materials for useful 
instructional resources. 

3, Select and adapt learning activities in accordance with the interests, 
backgrounds, and abilities of the pupils, (in general, more activities 
have been provided than most teachers will be able to use within a 
single year.,) 

4, Create learning activities for those aspects of a particular theme 
for which additional activities are desired. 

5, Use the evaluative suggestions in Section II to test pupil achievement, 

Tide is a citywide curriculum. Modifications must therefore be made to 
meet the special needs of districts and schools under the direction of assistant 
superintendents and principals. IVirther adaptations will of necessity be made 
at the classroom level as the teacher plans the daily work for a particular 
group. These adaptations should, of course, reflect the overall philosophy of 
the program. 

Wiis is also an ongoing curriculum. The curriculum staff will use the 
feedback sheets attached herein in shaping the definitive courses of study and 
learning activities. Every effort *111 be made to develop additional instructional 
aids as requested by teachers and supervisors. 

Ho curriculum bulletin is ever final. The staff responsible for the 
preparation of this material looks forward to your continued assistance in the 
development of a pn.graa rooted in sound scholarship) dedicated to the needs of 
all our children) reflecting the best Judgment and experiences of Hew York 
City teachers, supervisors, community lea-'^.v, and other groups concerned with 
educational progress. 



BACKGROUND FOR TEACHERS 



"In the second half of the twentieth century, the nations of West and non-West 
are not so widely separated as they were in the past, olther by such factors as 
geographic distance, which modern technology has eig"i, *cantly reduced, or by 
grievous hostilities engendered by colonialism and racialism* These obstacles 
to human communication still do exist in many parts of the globe, in latent or 
explicit form, but Gradually they are being eroded# This erosion is caused by 
the rapid transmission of ideas, which in centuries past would hA/e taken months, 
decades, or even centuries to spread, as ever widening exchanges between nations 
create cotnaon interests) and by the participation of over one hundred nations of 
West and non-KVet in the United Nations and its Specialised Agencies. ' l 

The problem-solving technique brings into solution all vf the social sciences* 
Questions of why cities are located at speoific sites, why people live in defipite 
areas, why the country adopts a form of government that seems contrary to their 
own interests, why certain religions dominate an area, etc#, must take into con- 
sideration the field of geography as well as the other social sciences# 

The study of geography is the study of ‘'place# 11 No two places are exactly alike 
and herein lies the interest# If a student were given facts of latitude, longitude, 
climate, land formations, etc#, could he surmise what these people mitfit be doing 
to meet their basic needs? Having researched an area through the use of an atlas, 
can he determine what type of agriculture is carried on in that particular area? 

In what part of the region do mo«t of the people live? Moscow, U#S.S#R«, is located 
on a river and was chosen by the Russiane to lead thair fight against the horaeback- 
ridlne Mongol invaders# Moecow was in a forested area and the Mongols had difficulty 
in fighting in the wooded areas# Here we find the relationship of geography to 
history, culture, economics, etc# This kind of reasoning and work can be termed 
living geography and will stimulate scientific Interest and methods of obtaining 
answers# 

Ths cultures and societies of other areas of the world may asms odd if ws think of 
then in the light of our Western Civilisation# We must take Into consideration 
that elements of geography, history, economics, government, and sociology play a 
different role in other parts of the world v The monsoons of Asia, the vaetness of 
the U#S»S#R#, the aridity of North Africa and Southwest Asia, tha poor soils of 
Sub-Saharan Africa necessitate that these people must develop a way of Ufa that 
seems alien to u*. Tet, the possibility for change is there# Conservation, 
irrigation, scientific development and improved technology are all part of an 
ever-changing geographic world# 

Preston James in New Viewpoints in Geography ■ thus states the case for a workable 
curriculum in geography t 

"Teachers are in a position of peculiar responsibility, especially teachers of 
geography and history# Now that modem means of camunlcation have qpite literally 
brought the world into our hones, there la a rising demand for more understanding 
of how c. te country differs fron others and whyt Why are so me prosperous, other* 
under-developed, w5 y have acne adopted the democratic way of life while others arc 
violently antidemocratic? To understand thase things retires a knowledge net 
only of the sequence of events that take up tha flew c f history but also of tha 
different character! et ice of particular places in which these events taka place* 

Tima sequence and a real association - these are the twin dimensions in which wa 
need to view the world." 




«a Wchelss Dean, Harry D. Barootunian, tteM sM Ncft-WssUMev Perspectives # p.M 



SUMMARY OP COURSE 



For young Americans, an undo r standing of currant world cultures is imperative. 

In this age of rapid change and complexity, a broad background ii the history 
and cnlture of the people of the non-Westem World ie eesonti&l. The ninth year 
social studies program requires a study of seven major regions •• The Soviet Union, 
Communist China, Southeast Asia, Japan, India, The Middle East and Sub-Saharan 
Africa. These themes may be taken in any sequence. 
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We envisage growth in comprehensive understanding of the hiatory, econoolo — . 

development, geographic background, political institutione, aooial and cultural v ) 
life of each area. 

We hope that every teacher will inspire in each pupil a world view which will ^ 

enable the student to devolop an understanding of peoples within his own culture) 
a continuing interest in the peoples of cultures other than our own; an understanding ) 
of the Issues which involve us all) a desire to use our great wealth and power iv 
the solution of the many problems facing the human race* ^ 



OBJECTIVES 



1. To develop insight into the thought and feeling of the peoples of the non- 
Westem World. 

2. To develop an understanding of the problems they face, the proposed solutions, 
and how international cooperation can contribute to these solutions* 



o 
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3. To develop understanding of the relationships among all areas of the world* 

4. To broaden and deepen skills in interpretation of data. 

5. To deepen awareness of personal responsibility for the preservation and 
expansion of freedom in the world. 



o 
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6* To develop an understanding of the basic cultural, political and social 
changes taking place in tho non-Westem World. 

7. To show how people of all nations, races, and religions have made contributions 
to world civilization. 

8. To show the interrelationship between geographic backgrounds and the development 
of cultural institutions, history and economics. 



CURRENT AFFAIRS 



Throughout the year. Important events that are related to the course of study will 
be interwoven with the learning and made part of the curriculum. Should an event 
of significance occur, such as, an outbreak of war, a milestone in apace exploration 
a peace settlement, or c. breakthrough in science, provision must be mads for 
teaching about this event even though it is not specifically stated in the course 
of study or learning activities. 

Suggested Time Allotment and Sequence 



Introduction 1 week 

Theme I Japan 4 weeks 

Theme II People's Republic of China 6 weeks 

Theme III Southeast Asia 5 weeks 

Theme IV The Sub-Continent of India 5 weeks 

Theme V The Kiddle East and Kerlem Society 5 weeks 

Theme VI Sub-Saharan Africa ' 6 weeks 

Theme VII Union of Soviet Soci&liet Republics 

(Bridge Between East and West) 6 weeks 
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Each school may want to adjust the suggested time allotment to meet such local 
conditions as i diversity ef backgrounds among the children, varying ability 

Mt#rU1 * available, and special strength, in th« 
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Department in a school may wish to schedule different thanes 

0 

WO * that th ® production (one week) be devoted to an overview of 

j gma tographip features and cultural, economic and political institutions which can be 

" -.iliwotithjiit.tlwi to dAtAMKi Anv enliuM 
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THE TEACHING OF CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

Having faith in the ability of well-informed citizens to reach sound conclusions 
for the general welfare, democratic society alone provides freedom for critical 
self-evaluation. This makes it all the more necessary that teachers help 
students see and cherish the fundamental values of the democratic way of life, 
and the clear superiority of democracy over totalitarian systems. With con- 
fidence in the tremendous achievements and potential of democracy, students can 
pursue, in the democractic tradition, the never-ending search for ever better 
ways of meeting the problems which arise within the framework of our dynamic, 
democractlo society. 

It is most important that youngsters be guided to a sober and thoughtful 
approach to the many pressing problems of our day. Such training by a teacher 
requires that he, himself, be particularly careful in example and procedure to 
set the highest standards of objective scholarship. Several principles formulated 
in Curriculum Bulletin No. 6 , 1946 - 47 , American History and Economics in the 
High School Curriculum , are relevant: 

Teaching which cannot distinguish between fact and opinion or which 
lacks the intelligence, tact, or skill requisite for the presentation 
of controversial material, or which, by example, by word, by action, 
by the power of position, habitually seeks to impose upon pupils 
special theories and interpretations of life of events, or of government, 
can only be characterized as unsatisfactory and incompetent. 

On occasion and at appropriate age levels, the teacher must honestly 
answer the pupils' mature queries as to what the teacher might personally 
think about a given issue, problem, or point of view. The good teacher, 
however, will not only permit, but will actually encourage pupils to 
object to and criticize the point of view that he might present as his 
own personal interpretation. 

(The teacher's responsibilities include) the responsibility to achieve 
a scholarly competence; the responsibility to teach a controversy as a 
controversy and to present opinion as opinion, the responsibility to 
teach the truth and to admit ignorance when the truth is not known, the 
responsibility of developing in pupils a healthy respect for facts and 
of avoiding "opinionated and inflammatory pronouncements", the respon- 
sibility of avoiding the teaching of issues that are beyond the compre- 
hension of pupils at a given age level, and finally, the responsibility of 
maintaining and manifesting at all times a decent respect for the dignity 
and worth of each individual. 






THEME I - JAPAN 



A. Oeographic factors have greatly influenced Japan's economic and cultural history. 

1. The Japanese chain of islands is part of the "fire rim. of the Pacific. " This 
foms the great bed of volcanoes lying along the West coast of the Americas 
and curves through the Aleutian Islands down to the eastern shores of Asia. 

2. Japan is located In an earthquake zone and suffers periodically from them. 

3. Steep hills and soaring mountains rise in all parts. 

Ij. The islands are densely populated. except Hokkaido. 

$, One-sixth of the land is usable for agriculture. Coastal alluvial lowlands 
are numerous but small. Soils are, on the whole, poor. 

6. Japan has a latitudinal span of 15°. There are significant regional 
differences in temperature and precipitation between the two extremes of 
humid, sub-tropical Kyushu and con tine ntal Hokkaido. 

7. The broad outlines of climate are set by the summer and winter monsoons. 

8. There are many rivers) all have short and rather steep courses and none 
are truly navigable. 

9. Japan has an unusually long, irregular coastline. There are many good, 
natural harbors. 

10. Adequate domestic supplies of almost all basic industrial raw materials 
are lacking. Water power is an exception. 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Impact of climate, topography, 
location and resources • 

2. Causes of Japan's entry into 
World War Two 

3. Utilization of limited resources 



It. Insular geography; proximity to 
Asia 



5. Reliance on Importation of food 
and raw materials 



Concept? 

Where man lives influences the way 
he lives, (0) 

As population density increases, 
the possibility of conflict and the 
need for cooperation increase. (0) 

Man has always used the earth's 
resources for living. (0) 

A region is a section of the earth 
which has distinctive physical or 
cultural characteristics. (0) 

Human wants are always greater than 
the available resources. (E) 



B. Continuity and change are characteristic of Japanese political history. 

1. Early Japan was greatly influenced by Chinese civilization. 

2. Early political and social organization was embodied in the clan or tribe. 
The Taika reform, ended the clanish organization and marked the emergence of 
ail embryonic national political Bystem. 

3. The Hainan period was Japan's age of feudalism with social and political 
features such as Samurai Code and the rule of the Shogunate. 

1). The end of feudalism and beginning of Japanese modernization and 
westernization began with the Mejii Restoration. 

S. Rapid development of modem industrial techniques and capitalistic economic 
O institutions was accompanied by Booial and cultural changes. 
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Strong nationalism, rapid industrial expansion, and the need for raw 
’ l lfl .l frti . to , RiUtftristjp fprq jgn policy and wars. . 
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Understandings and Related Concepts 



Understandings 

1. Role of Shintoism In cultural 
heritage 



2, Impact of Perry's visit 



3. Militaristic policies of pre- 
war governments j non-militaristic 
policies of post-war governments 

U. Technological modernization} on 
cultural development 

J>. Wars fought for control of Asian 
resources 



Concepts 

Customs, traditions , values and 
beliefs are passed from generation 
to generation. (H) 

Historical events may have conse- 
quences in times and places other than 
their own. (H) 

The goals of society have varied in 
different times and places. (H) 



Change at variance with desired 
goals has also taken place. (H) 

Conflicts between nations arise 
because of geographic factors. (0) 



C, The Japanese have adopted and assimilated basic Western political institutions, 



1. Shintoism was used by military and nationalist leaders to support their 
aggressive policies. 

2. The first Japanese Constitu f ution, the Mejii Constitution of 1889, vested 
power in the emperor and his advisors. 

3. Many political institutions of representative government were adopted. 
Yet, Japan remained an oligarchy until the end of World War Two. 

h. The Japanese government was largely dominated by military and 
nationalist leaders until 1915. 

5. The 19U7 Constitution established a democratic, limited monarchy. 

The Emperor is a "symbol of the stvte and unity of the people." 

6. Basic principles of the 19h7 Constitution include t popular sovereignty; 
guarantee of fundamental human rights md liberties} the renunciation 
of war as a political instrument and supremacy of the legislature over 
the executive branch. 

7. Japanese have developed active political parties covering a wide spectrum 
of political thought. 

8. The armed forces have only defensive military capabilities. 

9. A fundamental aspect of foreign policy is to maintain full participation 
in activities of the U.N. 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Effect of Mejii Restoration 



2. Differences between Mejii 
Restoration and present 
government 

3. Democratization since World 
War Two 



1}. Guarantees of individual rights 
in Constitution of 19l|7 




Role of political parties and 
elootions 



mm 



Concepts 

Governments are established to do 
for individuals what they cannot do 
for themselves. (P.S.) 

Governments differ in the way power 
is obtained and exercised. (P.S.) 



Democracy has evolved from the 
struggles and experiences of the past. 
(P.S.) 

The authority of the democratic state 
is limited by constitutional guarantees 
end traditions. (P.S.) 

In democracies , individuals and groups 
try to achieve their objectives by 
means of the ballot, political parties, , 
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D. Hajor changes have taken place in Japanese society and culture since 19li5. 

1. Ethnically and racially Japanese are homogeneous. (Only the Ainu of 
Hokkaido are Caucasian.) 



o 

o 

o 



2. Two major religions are Shintoism and Buddhism. Shintoism, supported by 
the State, is the traditional religion of Japan. 



n 



3. Many religions flourish. Individuals are extraordinarily tolerant of 
one another's faith. 



o 



b. Japanese women have rights and freedoms previously denied them. 'They 
have broader educational and professional opportunities. 

5. The old family system, expecially the concentration of economic power 
and social authority in the hands of the male head of the family, has 
been weakened. 



o 

o 

o 



6. The custom of arranged marriage is giving way to the custom of individual 
selection of a mate. 



o 



7. Rural life is changing. The farmer's new position as a land owner and 
participant in the nation's prosperity give him new status. 



o 



8. Japan, with a high rate of literacy, has the most highly developed 
educational system of any Asian country. 

9. Japan has a long and rich heritage of artistic creation and aesthetic 
appreciation. 

10. Sports are popular as recreation and entertainment. 

11. Japanese have an elaborate code of manners, helping to make life more 
enjoyable, 

12. Politeness, submission to superiors, frugality, and industry are 
encouraged in the value system of the culture. 

13. Aesthetic cults such as Zen Buddhism develop inner composure, enlighbment 
and self-discipline. 

111. Western modes, (particularly American) in music, literature, language 
and dress are popular. 

Understandings and Related Concepts 

Understandings Concepts 

1. Adaptation of European, industrial Members of different racial groups 

life show a considerable overlap in 

abilities. (A-S) 



n 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

© 



2. Development of technical and 
scientific skills 



3. Cultural diversity* Ainu of 
Hokkaido 

li. Religious diversity 



5. Impact of Shintoism and Buddhism 




Transformation of traditional 
society 



Technological backwardness is not 
characteristic of particular ethnic 
groups. (A-S) 

Societies vary in culture. (A-S) 



Man organizes many kinds of groups to 
meet his social needs. (A-S) 

Hen and civilization have been 
motivated by moral and spiritual 
valuss and beliefs. (A-S) 

Change is an inevitable condition of 
life. (H) 



© 

O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Q 
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o 



f’') E, Japan has become a modem industrial nation despite its lack of natural resources. 



n 



1. Japan industrialized rapidly in the 19th Century. Manufacturing facilities 
were controlled by relatively few wealthy families until 191*5. 



n 



2, The main problem of Japan's economy is the lack of basic industrial raw 
materials. 



n 

o 

o 

o 



3. An important asset is its labor force. This includes 
skilled labor, scientists, managers and technicians. 

1*. Japan’s post-war recovery was spectacular and unequalled in Asia. 

5 . Compared with the rest of Asia, Japanese agriculture has a strikingly 
high percentage of owner- fanners. 

6. Despite modem methods, farms produce only 8(# of the total food requirement. 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



7. Japan is the leading fishing nation of the world. 

8. The United States has become Japan’s single most important trading partner. 

9. Since the mid-1950's Japan has been in a period of prosperity, reflected in 
increased real income and gross national product. 

10. Increases in production and sales (domestic and export) of consumer goods 
such as cameras, radios and autos, are reflected in rising rates of factory 



wages and corporate profits. 
Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1, Utilization of synthetics 



2. Impact of militaristic policies 
on Japanese standard of living 



3. Use of mass production techniques 



I*. Increasing volume of international 
trade 

5 . Pre-war pattern of industrial 
production contrasted with post- 
war pattern of industrial production 



Concepts 

Relative scarcity makes it necessary 
to allocate available productive 
resources to best satisfy people's 
wants . (E ) 

Society must choose between competing 
desires in order to establish priorities 
for what its scarce resources can 
produce. (E) 

Specialization and the division of 
labor make possible greater efficiency 
in producing goods and services. (E) 

Increased interdependence brings about 
increased trade. (E) 

A nation's use of its geography 
depends upon its political and 
economic objectives. (0) 




G 

Ceric 

n 



o 

o 

A, Geographic and physical features have influenced Chinese history and culture. O 

1. China is one of the largest countries in area and population. f 

2. Pressure of population has made the provision of an adequate food supply a 
..ajor, continual problem. 

3. Geographical differences have caused differences in patterns of living — ; 

in North and South China. ' ! 



THEME II - PEOPUS'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA (COMMUNIST CHINA) 



It. Ancient civilization flourished in the greet river Valleys. 



n 



Geographic barriers isolated China from Vestem civilization in the past. 

6. The full extent of China's natural resources has not yet been explored. 

7. The precise location of China's boundaries is not always clear. 



o 

o 



8. The monsoon plays a vital role in the life of South China. 

9. The vast area and geographic barriers weakened political control of 
national authority and strengthened regional and local leaders in 
the past. 



o 

o 



Understandings and Related Concepts 

Understandings 

1. Role of Yangtze Kiang f 

China's "sorrow and saviour" 



2. Geographic reasons for southward 
expansion of Chinese Empire 

3. Location of population centers 
of China 



It. Population pressures or resources 
$. Pervasiveness of survival economy 

B. Chinese civilization has had 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 



Concepts 

Natural occurrences over which man 
has no control either improve or 
destroy life and property. (0) 

Tapping and map analysis are basic 
tools of geography. (0) 

The location of key sites (i.e., 
cities, faming regions, military 
bases) is based on their role in 
meeting the needs of the region. (G) 

No nation is completely self- 
sufficient. (G) 

The environment in which a person 
lives greatly influences his oppor- 
tunities for personal growth, and 
development. 



great influence on some peoples of Asia, 

Chinese civilization is one of the oldest in the world. 

The deep-rootedness of Chinese folkways protected it from the disruptive 
effects of foreign invaders* (The invader adopted Chinese folkways.) 

The rise and fall of dynasties mark cultural as well as political changes 
in Chinese civilization. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



It. China's xenophobia and ethnocentrlsm influenced her cultural history and 
foreign relations. 



£. The people of China are ethnically homogeneous. 




China has many spoken dialects j the written language can be read only by 
the well-educated. The Corrrunists are attempting to simplify and 
standardize the language. 





n 



7. Chinese have accepted and transmitted elements of many ethnical and 

religions systems (including Animism, Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism) 
to Asian societies • 



o 

n 



8, Confucianism molded the value system of Chinese culture. 

9. Chinese contributions in art, architecture, ceramics, literature, religloh, 
theatre, and music, have deeply influenced culture in many Asian societies. 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



10, The Overseas Chinese, those Chinese retaining Chinese traditions while living 
outside of China, have great pride in Chinese culture and retain many 
folkways , 

Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Rise and fall of dynasties 



2, Influence of Confucian "Five 
Relationships" on Chinese law 
and moral codes 

3. Confuciansim influences 
thought and behavior 

U. Transmission of cultural traditions 
from ancient times to the modem 
era 

£. Influence of Buddhism on arts and 
values 

C, Western ideas, values, and mores have altered traditional Chinese life-style. 

1. In the 19th century, the great increase in population put an inordinate 
amount of pressure on China's meager resources. 

2. Traditional Chinese society and values were altered by contact with the 
West, foreign intervention, civil war (TaipJng Rebellion), revolution 
(1911-1912), and a long war against Japan. 

3. A recurring theme of Chinese history is the conflict between centralization 
and decentralization of authority. 

U. The basis of the people's support for the traditional kingship was the 
belief in the idea of the King's "mandate from Heaven" and the Confucian 
ethic, (Successful revolutionaries were believed to have attained a 
mandate for governing the nation.) 

£. Revolutions in 1911 and 1912 overthrew the traditional monarchy ai.i plunged 
the nation into protracted civil wars. 



Concepts 

Civilizations decline and disin- 
tegrate as men fail to adapt to 
new circumstances. (H) 

Man develops rules and laws to live 
together. (P.S.) 

The culture in which a man IHves 
influences his thoughts, vriues and 
actions. (A-S) 

Children are taught values, skills 
end knowledges by parents, schools 
and other agencies. (A-S) 

Societies vary in culture. (A-S) 




6. From 1925 to 19U9, the Kuomintang, led by Chiang Kai-Shek, defeated local 
military chieftains and expanded its political authority over most of China. 
The Kuomintang battled Japanese invaders and engaged in civil war against 
the Communists, led by Mao Tse-Tung. 




7. After the military victory of 19h9, a vast program was begun to reshape 
Chinese political, economic and social institutions along communist lines. 




Conflict between the Communist system of values and traditional values, 
thoughts and action is reflected in "The Oreat Proletudan Cultural 
Revolution." 

All media of cotwnunication are mobilized to make people think in teras of 
Communist ideology. 

' 1 ' 

Artistic effort in the People's Republic of China must conform to 
ideological standards. 



Understandings and Related Concepts 






Understandings 

1, Causes of Boxer Rebellion, 

Revolution of 1911, and Communist 
Revolution 



Concepts 

Varying attitudes toward change 
produce conflict, (H) 



o 

o 

o 



2. Persistence of traditional manners 
and mores under Communism 



3. Impact of industrialism on tradi- 
tional role of parents; traditional 
family life 



Customs, traditions, values, ~nd 
beliefs are passed from generation 
to generation. (H ) 

Family organization has taken different 
forms in different societies and at 
different historical periods. (A-S) 



o 

n 

o 



4. The extent and nature of all-China 
control by Manchu, Kuomintang and 
Communist governments 

f>. Communist interpretation of history 
and current world affairs 



The nature and structure of governments 
chango. (P.S.) 



o 



Each generation must seek to rediscover, 
verify and explain the past for itself. 
(H) 



O 

o 



D. The victory of Communism in China presents challenges to Asian nations as well a3 

non-Corranunist world powers. 

1. The military victory oj. the Communists in 1949 waB due to many factors. 

2. The structures of Government and the Communist Party are modeled after 
those of the Soviet Union. 

3. Two governments, Nationalist (Kuomintang) and People's Republic, claim 
legal rule over all of China. Each side draws support from its allies 
on international issues such as representation in the United Nations. 

4. The Constitution of the People's Republic provides for local a3 well as 
central government. There is no real local autonomy. All units of 
government must follow policies set forth by the Central Government in 
Peking. 

$. The People's Republic of China is active in Asia and Africa in support 
of revolutionary activities for the establishment of Communism. 

6. The People's Republic of China and the Soviet Union are rivals for 
leadership of communism throughout the world. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

r 

( ) 
o 

o 

o 



7. "The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution" convulses China. 



8. Foreign relations of the People's Republic of China are based on strong 
anti-Western, anti-American, and anti-colonial views. 

9. Antagonisms between the People's Republic of China and the Soviet Union 
are due to many factors. 

10. Foreign policies of the People's Republic of China have led to international 
conflicts , 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Adaptation of Marxism to 
Chinese conditions 

2, Relationship between present anti- 
Western attitudes and traditional 
xenophobia 

O , Political and military methods 
of Kuomintang and Communists 



Concepts 

Societies draw upon ideas from other 
cultures. (A-S) 

Evury event has roots in the past. (H) 

Governments differ in the way -power 
is attained and exercised. (P.S.) 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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n 



o 



4. Expansion of state bureaucratic 
(" ) control 



n 

o 



5. Role of recognition and non- 
recognition in international 
diplomacy 



As governments and their functions 
grow more complex, agencies are 
created to provide additional services. 
(P.S.) 



Nations establish diplomatic and trade 
relations with one another. (P.S.) 



O E. The People's Republic of China appears to have the human and industrial 
resources for becoming a leading industrial nation. 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



1. The Communists introduced a system of widespread government ownership and 
control of economic organizations. 

2. Under a series of five-year plans. Industrialization is promoted. 

3. Failures in the "Great Leap Forward" program, due, in part, to overemphasis 
on rapid industrialization, resulted in a shift to strengthening the farm 
sector of the economy. 

4. The rapidly growing population has led to adoption of measures to lower 
population growth and raise productivity of agriculture. 

5. Agricultural production remains a major problem. 

6. Chinese scientific and technical potential is great, as illustrated by 
the production of atomic weapons. 

7. Economic planning emphasizes production of capital goods and the forma- 
tion of capital. Personal income and consumer goods remain at lower levels. 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1, Priorities in industrial and 
agricultural goals 



2, Limit on consumer goods production 
allows greater industrialization 



3. Taxes and prices are set to provide 
surplus for government investment 



4, Weapons are produced at the expense 
of consumer goods 



5, Prevalance of subsistence standard 
of living 



Concepts 

Relative scarcity makes it necessary 
to allocate available productive 
resources to best satisfy people's 
wants. (E) 

Sooiety must choose between competing 
desires in order to establish priori- 
ties for what our scarce resources 
can produce. (E) 

Income withheld from consumption 
provides savings. Savings used to 
produce more goods became investment. 
(E) 

When resources are used to produce 
particular goods, the alternative use 
to which those resources might have 
been put is "opportunity cost." (E) 

All human beings have certain basio 
needs. (A-S) 




6. Strengths and weaknesses of Commune 
experiment 



Change does not necessarily imply 
progress. (H) 



ERIC 
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O 

o 

A. Geographic and physical features have influenced the lives of the people of C ) 

Southeast Asia. 

Content ( * 



THEME III - SOUTHEAST ASIA I 

i 



1, Southeast Asia is delineated as that area south of China and east of India, ( 

It is divided into two regions; the Mainland and tho Island Nations . These 
regions lie in low latitudes astride the equator. 



2, Geographic distribution of population is influenced by location of rivers. 



3. Thoroughly watered by the sunnier monsoon, densely populated river valleys 

and coastal plains are devoted mainly to agriculture in which rice is dominant. 

(" ) 

b. Seasons are predominantly wet and dry. Fairly uniform temperatures vary with 
altitude . 

( ) 

The rhythm of the monsoon determines the pattern of economic activities. 

6, Development of strong tribal and regional consciousness is a result, in part, < ^ 
of mountainous terrain and impenetrable jungles. 

( ) 

7. Because of its history and location, Southeast Asia has become a battleground. 

Understandings and Related Concepts O 



Understandings 



Concepts 



o 



1, Geography tends to isolate 
Southeast Asia from the rest 
of the continent 

2. Major cities, located on the deltas 
of great rivers, are trading 
centers 



3. The war in Vietnam has as one of 
its causes the location of Vietnam 
in relation to the rest of South- 
east Asia 

ti. Geographic f eatures restrict travel 
and communication among regions of 
Southeast Asia 



A region is a section of the earth 
which has distinctive physical or 
cultural characteristics. (G) 

The location of key sites (e.g., 
cities, farming regions, military 
bases) is based on their role in 
meeting the needs of the region, or 
even the world, (g) 

Conflicts between nations often arise 
because of geographic factors. (G) 



Where man lives influences the way 
he lives. (0) 



o 

o 

(,) 

o 

o 

o 

o 



5. The development of an agrarian 
economic system; the role of 
landlords and regional rulers 



Societies develop economic systems 
in order to allocate limited resources. 
(E) 



o 



B. Outsido forces have influenced historical trends in Southeast Asia. 



Content 



1. Southeast Asia has been traditionally used for important trade routes between 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

2. Rich resources of Southeast Asia have attracted foreign incursions Into the 
area. 



3. Great kingdoms developed and declined in different periods of history. 



O 

ERIC 



With the exception of Thailand, all Southeast Asian countries have undergone 
an era of Birope an colonialism. 



O 

' o 
o 
o 
o 
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$• Colonialists found Southeast Asia a culturally advanced region • 

6. Colonial control was responsible for certain achievements. Its 
negative aspects are also apparent. 

7. Nationalistic movements based on anti •colonialism and anti-alien 
domination began almost at the time colonial regimes were set up. 



8. World War Two plays a vital role 
aspirations in Southeast Asia 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandin gs 

1. Development and decline of 
regional empires 



2. Influence of Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Confucianism 



3. Impact of colonialism 



lj. Adaptation of colonial models 



5. Importance of Japanese occupation 
during World War Two 



6. French resistance to Vietnamese 
nationalism 

7. Significance of Geneva Agreements 
of 195U 



in the achievement of nationalistic 



Concepts 



Civilizations decline and dis- 
integrate as man fails to adapt 
to new circumstances. (H) 

Men and civilizations have been 
motivated by moral and spiritual 
values and beliefs. (A-S) 

An understanding of the past helps 
man to comprehend the present and 
search into the future. (H) 

The nature and structure of govern- 
ment change. (P.S.) 

Historical events may have conse- 
quences in times and places other 
than our own. (H) 

Varying attitudes toward change 
produce conflicts. (H) 

The causes and consequences of 
historical events are often numerous 
and complex. (H) 

ethnic 



C. Societies of Southeast Asia are composed of a variety of sooial classes, 
and racial groups, religious faiths, nationalities and languages. 

Content 



1. Southeast Asia experienced many migrations of peoples from the interior of 
Asia. 

2. Moslems, Indians, and Chinese influenced cultural and social developments. 

3. Buddhist and Moslem religious teachings provide systems of values and ways 
of life for most Southeast Aslans* 

lj. Art, music, architecture and the dance have been influenced by Indian and 
Chinese cultures. 

5. Most people live in villages where sooiety tends to change slowly. The 
process of modernization is changing life in cities. 

6. The extended family structure prevails in most of the area. 

7. Educational systems are improving, 

8. Serious problems of health and deprivation exist, 

9 . There is diversity in language, religion, and ethnic background. 

l^J Traditional values, thoughts and aotion and Western culture are often in 
atark contrast* 



Under3iandinf!3 ar.d Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Village and family traditions 
continue to dominate Southeast 
Asian societies 

2. Farmers in region live in villages, 
rather than separate homesteads 

3. The role of women varies in different 
societies 



b. Philosophies of Indian Buddhism and 
Chinese Confucianism shape values, 
thoughts and action 

5. Extended family system exists in 
traditional village society 



6. Adaptations of Islam to conditions 
in Indonesia 

D. Newly independent countries of Southeast 
stability and economic development* 



o 

o 

Concept s 

Customs, traditions, values and ' ' 

beliefs are passed from generation 
to generation. (H) (~^ ) 

Where man lives influences the way r 

he lives* (0) ( ■ 

The culture in which a man lives , \ 

influences his thoughts, values, 
actions. (A-S) 

( \ 

Cultural contributions are not the 
monopoly of any ethnic group, (A-S ) 



Family organization has taken / \ 

different forms in different societies 
and at different historical periods. 

(A-S) ( ') 

To achieve its goals, every soolety ( . 
develops its own system of values, (A-S) ■ 

Asia have been concerned with political (~) 



Conten t ^ 

1. After independence, some Southeast Asian governments followed western, 
liberal ideAS* A subsequent swing toward authoritarianism occurred* 



O 

O 



2, Honarchy, military dictatorship and dictatorship by comunistio political 
elite characterise many governments* 



3. National political conciousness, administrative effectiveness of the national 
government, and modem influences are generally concentrated in large cities* 

It, Inexperience in national self-government, economio underdevelopment, and 
vorld-p war balances, complicate the search for political stability, 

*>. Kora powerful nations are drawn into the affairs of this region because of 
its political instability, economic underdevelopment and location. 

6* Many governments have taken eocialletio and capitalistic msasurss to spur 
economio development (e.g,, nationalisation of foreign properties in Indonesia 
and Bunas ) . 



o 

o 

o 

o 

n 



?. Political instability haa led to frequent revolutions* 



8. Development of effective national government and strong national .conaclousneie 
is impeded by geography and diversity in such matters as language, religion, 
and ethnic background. 

9* Most people live on a bare subsistence level. 

10. Southeast Asia contains many strategic materials* However, much of the 
national mineral wealth haa been extracted end used by foreign colonial powers* 

11. Rice h&s a predominant Influence on the economic life of the people. 

12. Regional cooperation on such projects as the Mekong River Plan and the 
Colombo Plan offer possibilities for future economic development. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



**, Economic progress Is dependent on rush lectors as; population density and 
distribution, available domestic and foreign capital, government stability, 
technical skills, and traditional pattern of economic activity* 
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O 



n 



Understandings and Related Concepts 



n 

o 

o 



Understandings 

1, Discriminatory treatment of 
Hill Peoples 

2 , Ill-defined boundaries create 
tensions 



o 

o 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

t 



3. Political changes in Indonesia 



U, The Mekong River Plan 



5. Tenuous links between central 
govsmnents and villages 

6. Modernisation and industriali- 
sation changes land and resource 

usage 

7. World-market economy changes 
village- oriented family life 

8. Socialistic and Capitalistic 
institutions often exist in the 
same economic system 






Concepts 

Racism produces prejudice and 
discrimination. (A-S) 

Conflicts between nations often 
arise because of geographic factors • 
( 0 ) 

Governments differ in the way power 
is obtained and exercised. (P.S.) 

Nations organise with other nations 
to work together to achieve common 
alms. (P.S) 

Responsibility is allocated between 
national and local units of govern- 
ment. (P.S.) 

Man must re-examine his geographic 
environment in light of his changing 
attitudes* objectives and technical 
skills. (0) 

Specialisation leads to a greater 
interdependence in the economy. (E) 

Economic systems vary widely in their 
theory and practice. (B) 
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G 

n 
c 

A. India's variety of geographic features has helped to shape its culture and 
economic history. 

Content 



1. Hint Taya mountains in the North and Northwest, Jungles in the Northeast, 
and oceans to the east and west have isolated the subcontinent from the 
remainder of Asia, 



111 — - — — — — ■ 

THEME IV - THE SUBCONTINENT OF INDIA 



2 . Long ranges of mountains and hills, broad forests, fertile river basins, 
rich alluvial deltas, extensive plateaus and almost Impenetrable forests 
have conditioned the features of local cultures and have fostered regionalism. 



3, Regionalism can be seen in the geographic distribution of fourteen languages 
recognized in the Indian Constitution. 

f 

Li. State boundaries follow ethnic, religious and language lines. 

£. The monsoon seasons play a vital role in the economic life of India. 

6, Most people in India are fanners. / 



7. Rainfall gets more sparse as one moves westward, 

8. India is considered to be a subcontinent of Asia. 
Un derstandings and Related Contents 



( 1 
o 



Understandings 



Concepts 



o 



1. Annual rainfall is concentrated 
in a three month period 



Natural occurrences over which nan 
has no control either Improve or 
destroy life and property. (6) 



2 , Regional concerns, su:h as 
language, are Issues in national 
politics 

3. Village Joint family structure 
differs from urban nuolear family 



The diversity of cultural patterns 
in the modern world makes cultural 
coexistence essential. (A-S) 1 

Family organisation takes different , 

forms in different societies. (A-S) 



li. Impact of topography, climate and 
river systems 



Where man lives influences the way he ( 
lives. (0) 



B. 



*>. Location as a factor in India's 
history and geography 



Strong invaders penetrated the isolated 
culture, government and religion. 



Maps and globes are visual representa- 
tions of the earth or parte of the 
earth. (<» 

subcontinent and modified Indian society, 



o 

O 



Content 

1, The Islamic religion was brought to the subcontinent by Arab lnvadare. 
Today, Islam is followed by one-fourth of the people on the subcontinent. 
It ie the predominant religion of Pakistan. 



O 

O 



2 , The spice trade attracted early traders and was an incentive for European 
discovery and exploration in the Western Hemisphere and Africa and coastal 
settlements in India. 



O 



3. Political history, before British rule, was largely regional. All -India 

empires did not extend control over entire subcontinent, ( > 




the subcontinent bee am* the "brightest jewel in the British crown." 
Conflicts and challenges tc traditional ways of life developed, 

The Sepoy Rebellion stimulated nationalism. 




C) 



6. The period from the end of World War One to 194? was characterized by 
strife not only between Indian nationalists and Oreat Britain but also 
among the Hindu and Moslem nationalists. 

7. The careers of Mohandas K. Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru symbolize the 
struggle for national sovereignty. 



o 



8. Indian cultural values, such as respect for life, human spirituality and 

learning, provided a receptive background for British democratic institutions. 



C) 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 



n 

o 



o 



o 

o 



1. Geographic factors in invasions, 
lmigrations, and flow of ideas 

2. Development of kingdoms and 
empires; autocratic rule 

3. Traditional relationship of 
individual to government is 
subject to ruler; not citizen 
to public servant 

4. Indian independence movement 



n 

5. The evolution of British Rule 



Concepts 

Oeographic factors have, a significant 
role in the life of a nation. (0) 

Man has developed various forms of 
government. (P.S.) 

Governments have grown more complex 
in response to changing needs and 
conditions. (P.S.) 



Governments differ in the way power 
is obtained and exercised, (P.S.) 

Though history never repeats itself 
exactly, similar causes tend to 
produce similar results. (H) 



(■'"') 6. Contrasting heritages result 

from British and Moslem rules 

o 

o 

o 



Among the processes that have been 
productive of change are the movement 
of peoples) the transmission of the 
cultural heritage to succeeding gene* 
rations; the appearance and diffusion 
of new ideas, attitudes, beliefs, and 
values; new inventions and discoveries; 
Alterations in the physical environment. 
(U) 




The uneven seasonal distribution of rainfall gives the subcontinent a variety 
of vegetation and agricultural patterns. 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



Content 

1. The monsoons dominate economic life in most parts of the subcontinent. 

2. Irrigation is essential to agriculture. Major rivers flow through the 
subcontinent. With proper irrigation, two crops a year are possible. 

3. Over 82£ of the people live in a rural setting. There are over $00 thousand 
villages averaging 100 families each. Para families work the land surrounding 
the village. 

4. Most of the subcontinent has subtropical climate. 

$. Rice has the highest prestige value as food and dominates moat local economies. 
Drier areas produce wheat, millet, tobacco and cotton. 

6. Plantation crops are completely overshadowed by small* sc ale cultivation. 



Understandings 

It Effect of climate on northern 
and southern Indian Folkways 

2. Impact of spring floods on 
northern Indian farm life 



3. Climatic causes of monsoons 
and floods 

It. Government efforts to Introduce 
new methods of agriculture 



Concepts 

Where nan lives influences the way 
he lives. (G) 

Natural occurrence over which man 
has no control either improve 
destroy life and property. vO) 

M'.p symbols help us read and interpret 
•,iaps. (0) 

Societies must choose between compet- 
ing desires An order to establish 
priorities for what our scarce 
resources can produce. (E) 



D. Religion is a way of life which pervades the social structure, political organi- 
zation, economic activity and history of the area. 

Content 

1, Religion plays a dominant role as It often regulates customs, diet, 
occupations and other aspects '»** life. 

Knowledge of Hinduism, particularly seme of its principal teachings and 
rituals, is indispensable for an understanding of India's past and present. 

3. Hindu faith in the divine sarctity ■>£ all living things is expressed in 
ideas such as rebirth of the soul Ueincai nation). 

b. Many economic concepts in Hinduism (such as Caste and Sub-caste Systems for 
availability of labor and veneration of the cow for conservation of an 
agricultural capital good) are challenged by changing economic conditions, 

J>* Antagonisms between Hindus and Moslems account for the partition of Indit, 



Understanding! and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Ancient roots of modem Indian 
religious practices and rituals 



2, Some traditional beliefs and customs 
retard efforts to modernize national 
economy 

3 . Role of chiJJi-en as a family's econo- 
mic asset In Indian village 

tit Indian legislation on untcuchablllty 



5. The cubcontlnent contains a variety 
of languages and regional cvltures 

6, Causes of partition of India into 
India and Pakistan 



C oncepts 

Man's present material and cultural 
level is an outgrowth of the accum- 
ulated knowledge and experience of 
the past. (A-S) 

An understanding of the past helps man 
to comprehend the present and search 
into the future. (H) 



Family organisation has taken different 
forms at different historical periods. (A-S) 

Democratic governments provide protec- 
tion for the rights of individuals 
and minority groups. (A-S) 

Societies vary in culture, (A-S) 



Varying attitudes toward change bring 
conflict. (H) 



B, Heavy concentration of population make it more difficult for people to survive in 
the face of poverty, hungar and lack of basic living facilities on the subcontinent. 
Content 

1, River valleys and coastal regions are center of population. 

2. Population pressure is so great that one or two seasons of limited rainfall or 
3 unequal distribution of rain may cause grain shortage and famine. 

fcKJC 
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U. The government has adopted programs to increase agriculture productivity 
and encourage birth control. 



5. 



While the population has always been predominantly rural, a trend toward 
urbanisation is becoming apparent. This can be attributed i0 . 

factors, such as increasing inability of villages to sustain their people, 
and industrialisation. 



Understandings and delated Concepts 
Understandings 

Advances in medicine, industry, 
etc., prolong life and help 
increase population 

2 , Difficulties in supporting a 
large population 

3. The tempo of change accelerates as 
a result of industrialisation and 
urbanisation 

b. Relationships between economic 
distress and political unrest 



5. Results of governmental efforts 
to modernise agricultural methods 



P, India's sisa, location, conflicts with its 
her important in international affairs. 



Concepts 

Historical events may have conse- 
quences in times and places other 
than their own. (H) 

Human wants are always greater than 
available resources. (E) 

The tempo of change has varied in 
different times and places. In the 
recent past, change has taken place 
at an accelerated pace. (H) 

As pojuletion densl+y increases, the 
possibility of conflict and the need 
for cooperation increases. (0) 

Real increases in production are 
largely the result of an increase in 
the workers' ability to produce. (B) 

neighbors and world tensions have made 



Content 

1, India's vast area and the people's heterogeneity create political unrest 
within its borders. 

2, Indie separatee Bait Pakistan from West Pakistan. Relations “between India 
and Pakistan are strained by the dispute over Kashmir. 

3, India's resources are in an early stage of economic development. Foreign 
aid ia invited to provide capital for economic growth. 

it. India's location, history and values are reflected in her foreign policy. 

Understandings and Related Concepts 



Understandings 

1, Reasons for India's non-alignment with 
Beat or Vest 

2 , Causes of dispute between India a».d 
Pakistan over Kashmir 

3, Indian reliance on American and 
Russian aid for industrialisation 



Concepts 

Governments make rules to promote the 
interests of society. (P.S.) 

Conflicts between nations often arise 
because of geographic factors. (0) 

Capital is a key factor in producing 
more goods. (E) 






THEME V - THE MIDDLE EAST AND MOSLEM SOCIETY 



Ai The size, location, and resources of the Middle East and tensions in 
international relations have made the region important in world cf fairs • 



O ' 

o 

o 



Content 

1. Its location on the crossroads of three continents and the existence of- 
the Suez Canal and Dardanelles make the Middle East a strategic area* 

2. This region forms a land bridge that connects Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Since ancient times, it has been a crossroads for traders going from 
eastern Europe to India, and from Asia to North Africa. 



3. During the 19th and 20*h centuries, the Oreat Powers gained control of ( 

most of the Middle East. Control was relinquished after World War Two. 

b. The defeat of Turkey in World War One resulted in the dismemberment of ( 

the Ottoncn Bnpire. 

C i 

5. Host Middle Eastern countries have followed a policy of non-alignment or 
neutralism. Most partioipate in the Afro-Asian Bloo in the U.N. 

( 1 

6. Conflicts between Western powers and countries of this area have been 

a focus of world interest. ^ | 

7. The United States has played a role in the settle>nent of conflicts in 

the Middle East. (~) 



8. The United States maintains friendly relations with both Israel and 
Arab nations. 



o 



9. Plans for develofnont include the use of foreign economic aid, hydro- 
electric plants, irrigation projects, water desalination, technical educa- 
tion, and the employment of foreign technicians and managers for land reform. 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Strategic location as crossroads of 
three continents 

2. Colonial roots of hostility to West 

3. The Suet Canal Crisis of 1956 

b. The Arab- Israeli War, in 196? 

5. Complex balance In United States 
relations with Israel and Arab 
Nations 



Concepts 

Happing and map analysis are basic 
tools of geography. (0) 

Every event, movement and institution 
has roots in the past. (H) 

Nations tend to resist eivLtg up 
sovereign power. (P.S«) 

Conflicts between nations often arise 
because of geographic faotors. (0) 

Nations establish diplomatic and trade 
relations with one another. (P.3.) 



o 

o 

o 

o 

Q 

o 

o 

o 

o 



B. Economic development of the Kiddle East has been influenced by distinctive physical O 
and cultural charaoteristice. 



Content 



o 



1. Deserts are created by natural and man-made conditions. 

2. Scarcity of water is a major consideration. Irrigation is vital to the 
economies of all countries. 



o 

0 



3. Climatic faotors would be favorable to agriculture If adequate and cheap 
water resources could be found. 



o 



FRIT *** Middle East is a vast area with a lent ratio of population to land Q 

occupancy. Urge populations are concentrated in flood pleina and 
deltas of the major rivers, n 
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5. The Middle East is a region of economic underdevelopment, low living 
standards! and low levels of productivity' 



n 



6. Social classes are stratified and there is little social mobility. Most 
people have little economic or political power. 



n 

n 



7. Most of the people are farmers and herdsmen who do not own their land. 

Farming methods are primitive. 

8. Industries are based on processing local resources , such as tobacco and cotton. 



9. Numerous government projects for irrigation and desalination are underway 
in the region. 



O Understandings and Related Concepts 



o 



Understandings 



Concepts 



1. Similar patterns of climate and 
O topography 



A region is a section of the earth 
which has distinctive physical or 
cultural characteristics. (0) 



3 

3 






2. Adjustments to arid soil such as 
nomadic herding 

3. Results of Nile River floods 



Where man lives Influences the way 
he lives. (0) 

Natural occurrence; over which man has 
no control either improve or destroy 
life and property. (0) 



o 



U • Relationships between terrain 
and cultural life-style 



Similar patterns of natural resources 
and man-made geographic features help 
to Identify cultural areas in various 
parts of the world. (0) 



O 



5. Extensive projects for conservation 
of natural resources suoh as 
Aswan Dan 



The conservation of natural resources 
is necessary for their future availa- 
bility. (8) 



O 

o 

o 

o 
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O 
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6. Reasons for Jordan and Israel dispute Conflicts between nations often arise 
over Jordan River water because of geographic factors. (0) 

C. Increasing demand for petroleum throughout the world draws attention to the 
reserves and potential production of the Middle East. 



Content 

1. Ifce Middle Bast has the largest known oil reserves. 

2. In several countries, strong desire for complete freedom from foreign 
influence conflicts with need for income from oil fields. 

3. Oil reserves have not appreciably increased living standards. 

L. Petroleum production in most countries is complicated by political as well 
as economic instability. 

5. Most government* regulate industrial development and supervise economic life* 
generally. 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Impact of oil production on 
politics, economies and soolal 
structures 



Concepts 

Man must reexamine his environment 
in light of his changing attitudes, 
objectives and skills. (I*) 




Middle Bast oil buportation by 
oil produclr* nations 



ftiysical irid huaan changes in one part 
cf lha world affect people's lives 
in other parts of the world. (0) 



3. 
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Pattern of oil importation from 
Middle East 

1*, p oreign investments are needed 
for petroleum production 

5. Contrasting public use3 of income for 
oil, by governments in the Middle 
East 



No nation is completely self- 
sufficient. (0) 

Capital is a Key lector in 
producing more goods, (E) 

Qovemment policies of taxing, 
spending, borrowing, and controlling 
credit and money supply have powerful 
effects upon recession and prosperity. 
(B) 



D. The Kiddle East has made important contributions to world culture through 
continuing cultural diffusion. 



Content 



1. This region contains the longest span of recorded history. 

2. Discoveries and inventions prior to recorded history, have helped shape 
cultures throughout the world. 

3. The Tigris-Ruphratec p.nd Nile River Valleys were cradles of early civilisations, 
lu World-wide religions begat*, here. 

$, Achievements by peoples in this region, in ancient times and the Middle Ages, 
have influenced world cultures, particularly Western civilisation. 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Sources of information on 

Ancient Middle Bastj Importance 
of research in archeology 



2. Egyptian economy arid political 
power 



3. Various ethnio groups contributed 
to regional culture 



U* Influence of Middle East on European 
and African Cultures 



Concepts 

Knowledge of the past is based upon 
artifacts, remains, written records, 
and oral traditions tdiich have been 
selected, classified and interpreted. 
(H) 

Civilisations decline and disintegrate 
as man fails to adapt to new 
circumstances. (H) 

Technological backwardness is not 
characteristic of particular ethnic 
groups. (A-S) 

Societies draw upon ideas from other 
cultures. (A-3) 



B. Many political, econonlo, and social forces are common to the culture area. 

1. Islam influences the values, thoughts and action of most people in the 
Middle Best. 



2. Nationalistic movements have Influenced politics in many countries since 
the 19th century. 

3. TVs Middle Best is marked by widespread unenploymant, low national income, 
illiteracy and high rate of dicease and illness. 



u. Pan-Arabism is a political force challenged by countervailing forces such 
as political apathy, feudal loyalties and rivalry «nong national leaders. 




Arab- Socialism is a political and economic force challenged by countervailing 
forces such as feudal land omershipj mail, entrenched merchant class and 
undemocratic governments. 



t' .V V* * .%J#- .v S.V iilv 
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/•~, Understandings and Related Subjects 
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Understandings 

1. Historic roots of undemocratic 
features of most governments 
In the Middle East 



Concepts 

Democracy has evolved from the struggles 
and experiences of the past* (P*S.) 



n 

n 



2, The dcuilnant Influence of Islam 



Men and civilizations have been 
motivated by moral and spiritual 
values and beliefs, (A-S) 



o 

O 

n 



O 

o 



3* Capital goods versus consumer 
goods production is an issue in 
government planning 

tt. Conflicts between desire for 
foreign investment and loans arid 
anti-colonial and anti-Western 
public opinion 

5, Subsistence living standards 
retard economic growth 



Society must choose between competing 
desires to establish priorities for what 
scarce resources can produce. (E) 

Capital is a key factor In producing 
more goods* (E) 



Income withheld from consumption 
provides savings* Savings used to 
produce more goods become investments* 



o 



P. Conflict between Israel and Arab nations adds to the restlessness of the region* 
Content 

1, Most Arab nations are pledged to defeat of Israel* 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



2. Israel's economic development has bean modeled after western standards* 

3* Israeli society differs from that of other countries of the Middle East 
in religion* language* artistic egression and scientific achievement* 

li. Israel is a democratic nation in the Middle East* 

5, Israel and some Arab nations have been legally In a state of war since 
19M>* Outbreaks of fighting periodically disturb the truce. 



Understandings and Related Subjects 
Understandings 

1, Role of President Nasser of 

Egypt as lesdsr of Arab nationalism 

2. Tbs role of the United Nations in 
Arab-Israeli tensions 



3* Distinctive features of an Israeli 
kibbvtt 

It. Ancient and modern roots of Israeli 
democracy 



Concepts 

Nations organise with other nations 
to achieve common aims* (P*S«) 

Nations have established International 
organisations to resolve conflicting 
interests* P*S«) 

Man organises many kinds of groups to 
meet his social needs* (A-S) 

Democracy has evolved from the 
struggles and experiences of the past* 
(P.S.) 
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THEME VI - SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 



A. Size, shape and diversity of geographic features of Africa are vital to its 

past and presents 

1. Africa 1 s proximity to Europe, Kiddle East, India and Latin America is 
important in contemporary affairs . 

2, Oeologically, most of the Middle East is an extension of Africa (e.g., 

Rift Valley, Sahara and Arabian Deserts.) 

3* Africa is large in size. It contains at least five distinct climatic 
regional Tropical Rain Forest, Tropical Savanna and Summer Rain, 

Desert Climate, undifferentiated Highlands, and Mediterranean. 

h. Africa is ahoat entirely an extensive plateau. Inside the escarpment 
there are few impassable barriers either for human beings, animals or 
plants. Movements and migrations of people, diffusion of ideas and 
culture characterize Africa history. 

£• There are at least five regions with distinct geographic features! 

Northern Africa (Mediterranean climate and Sahara Desert) 

Northern Tropical Africa (Tropical Savanna climate and 

Niger River dnsin) 

Central Africa (Tropical Rainforest Climate and Congo 
River Basin) 

South Africa (Desert, Mountains and Veld) 

East Africa (Highlands) 

6. People of many races, religions, languages and folk-ways live in Africa. 

?. Agriculture is the most Important economic activity. Mining is the most 
Important industry. 

8. Africans eam their livlihoods in a wide range of economic activities, 
(e.g., subsistence farming, fishing, cash-crop agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, handicrafts, trade and ccmerce, government service, etc.). 

9. Crops widely grown in subsistence and cash- crop agriculture are roots 
(e.g., yam and manioc) grain crops (e.g., wheat and rice) and tree crops 
(e.g., banana^, 

10. Few areas in Africa possess good soils. Most of Africa has decidedly 
poor soils. 

11. Bodies of water have been the focal points around which much of African 
history is written (i.e., Nils, Niger end Congo Rivers, Indian Ocean.) 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Economic causes of European search 
for minerals and markets 



2. Vegetation tones end climatic types 



3. Skillful use of poor soils for root 
crops, etc. 



ii. Reasons for dispute over Nile River 
heed waters by Ethiopia and Sudan 




Conservation of African wild life 
in national preserves 



Concepts 



Physical and human changes in one 




Map symbols help us read and 
interpret maps. (0) 



Man has always used the earth's 
resources for living. (0) 

Conflicts between nations often arise 
because of geographic factors. (0) 

The conservation of natural resources 
is necessary for their future availa- 
bility. (*) 
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B. The history of Sub-Saharan Africa is a continuous process. 

1. The Sahara Desert is a bridge in the cultural history of Africa. 

2. Ancient Egyptian civilization - religion, government, economy, 
technology, etc. - influenced the rest of Africa. 

3. Ancient empires flourished in Africat Egypt, Kush, Axun, Carthage and Rome. 

I 4 . Islam, as a religion and way of life, changed cultures and societies in Africa. 



n 

n 

n 



5. Empires such as Ohana, Hali, Songhay, and Kamen-Bomu flourished in Africa's 
medieval period. 

6 . The European slave trade depopulated the continent and weakened economic, 
cultural and political institutions. 

7. The "scramble for Africa" in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, resulted 
in the establishment of European claims to most of the territory in Africa. 





Understandings and Related Concepts 


0 




Understandings 


0 


1. 


Archeological research reveals 
Africa’s past 


0 

0 


2. 


European and American awareness of 
African history is replete with 
myths such as the "dark continent. 



o 



Concepts 

Historians draw from every field of 
knowledge to improve their under- 
standing of the past. (H) 

Since historians tend to view the 
past in the light of their own times 
and culture, the historical record 
generally reflects the tines and 
culture of the historian. (H) 
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3. Oral tradition transmitted much of 
African heritage 



I 4 . Cultural achievements of various 
African oultures - art, literature, 
crafts, science, mining, etc. 



*>. Impact of Islam on later WeBt African 
civilisations 

6 . Influence of ancient Egyptian and 
Ethoplan civilisations on later 
civilisations in Sub-Saharan Africa 

7. Impact of the European slave trade 
and oolonialitation on African 
cultural traditions 



Customs, traditions, values and 
beliefs are passed from generation 
to generation. (H) 

No significant differences exist in 
the innate intelligence of human 
beings fren varying racial and ethnic 
backgrounds . ( A-S ) 

Societies draw upon ideas from other 
cultures. (A-S) 

Every event, movement, and institution 
has roots in the past. (H) 



Han is a product of his past. (H) 



C. African cultures and societies are varied and complex, 

1. Tribal society is central to the social structure, political organisation, 
and economic activity of Africa. 

2. Tribal societies have played an Important role in Africa's history («,g,, 
Somali, Ibo, Tombs, Fulani, Aehanti, Baluba, Vatusi, Kasai, Zulu, Kikuyu, 
Saganda/ etc.). 

3. Tribal social structure is based on kinship. 

1. African art is significant in terns of form and technique, purpose and 
meaning for society, and its Impact on world culture. 




$. Africa is the home of complex legal institutions (e.g., courts amor* ths 
Bantu abates of southern Africa). 

6 . Market places a err* s diversity of economic and social purposes (e.g,, 
barteri ng goods and soolal recreation) . 
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7. Ritual, dogma behind it, and the goals to be achieved by ritual, occupy 
important places in African religions. 

8. Africa has a rich and varied oral tradition in poetry, saga, legend, 
folksong, etc. 

9* Transition from tribal to modem, industrial society is changing African 
institutions rapidly. 



nderstandings and Related Concepts 

Concepts 

Man develops rules and laws to live 
together. (P.S.) 

Economic systems vary widely in their 
theory and practice. (E) 

Historical events have multiple 
causes and effects. (H) 



The environment in which a person 
lives greatly affects his opportuni- 
ties for personal growth and 
development. (A-S) 

The culture in which a man lives 
influences his thoughts, values and 
actions. (A-S) 



There is no necessary relationship 
between ethnic differences and 
distinctive behavioral traits. (A-S) 

Family organization has taken 
different forms in different societies 
at different historical periods. (A-S) 

► Africa plays an increasingly important role in world affairs. 

1. Modem political patterns of Africa reflect four centuries of colonial 
expansion. These divisions were made with small regard for indigenous 
political organization and institutions such as tribal kingdoms. 

2. Tribal political organization and national unity conflict in many nations 
(e.g., Nigeria ). 

3. Several nations are dedicated to the principle of non-racial development 
(e.g., Tanzania). 

U. Some nations are structured politically on the principle of multi-racial 
society (e.g., Kenya). 

5>. Political life in many African nations is dominated by one political party. 

6. Political stability in many African nations is often disturbed by military 
coups (e.g., Sierra Leone, Togo, Dahomey). 

7. In 19H5, only U countries were independent; today there are 37 with more in 
prospect. 

8. The nations of Africa have great influence in the United Nations. 

9. The newest "scramble for Africa 11 is a struggle of political, economic 
and social ideologies (e.g., Pan-Africanism, socialism, capitalism, 
negritude). 

10. South Africa is engaged in an experiment in multi-racial development—- 
experiment being imposed upon the majority Bantu and other nonwhite 
sups by the white population 

e unpop ul arity’ of "apartheid 11 in world public opinion is an issue in 




Understandings 

1. Tribal laws are enforced through 
social sanctions 

2. Transition from subsistence to market 
economy 

3. Reasons for slow tempo of change 
following the modem slave trade and 
European colonialism 

U. Influence of geographic .factors as 
well as family and tribal life on 
opportunities for individual growth 



5>. Importance of family life as 

reflected in indigenous religious 
ideas; network of personal and family 
obligations pervades social fabric of 
tribal society 

6. Increasing industrialization and 
urbanization change tribal social 
patterns 

7. Extended family systems in tribal 
societies 
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Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. The Organization of African Unity 
promotes Pan-African cooperation 

2. Apartheid in South Africa 



3, Ramification of Rhodesia's uni- 
lateral declaration of indepen- 
dence from Great Britain 

The expectation of Africans is 
rising from survival to partici- 
pation in a modem life of 
abundance 

5, Causes of secessionist movements 
in some African nations 
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Concepts 

Nations organize with other nations 
to achieve common aims. (P.S.) 

Racism produces prejudice and 
discrimination. (A-S) 

Governments differ in the way power 
is obtained and exercised. (P.S.) 



The r ^als of society have varied in 
different times and places. (H) 



Change at variance with desired goals 
ha3 also taken place. (H) 
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THFMfi VII - THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
(Bridge Botveen East and West) 



A. The topography, climate, boundaries 
both problems and opportunities. 

1. The vast extent of the U.S.3.R, 

2, Variety and richness of natural 
development. 



and great size of the Soviet Union create 

provides a variety of climatic conditions, 
resources serve as a basis for industrial 



3. Vast distances cause problems of transportation and communication. 
It. River systems play a vital role. 



Climatic factors render much of the land unsuitable for agriculture. 

6. Most of Russia's coastline lies far from the centers of life and borders 
the frozen Arctic North. 

7. Most of the population and industry is concentrated in European Russia. 
Programs to develop Soviet Asia are underway* 

8. Much of European Russia is a plain. The land is open to invasion from East 
and Weet, but geographic faotors have helped defeat invaders. 
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Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Impact of natural conditions on 
life-style of Russian culture} 
world-view of Russians 



2, Influence of varied geographic 
forces on Soviet life as settle- 
ment progresses eastward 



3. Location of cities meet the needs of 
the nation 



h. Comparison between frontiers in 
Siberia and An American West 



5. The Soviet Union is attempting 
greater utilisation of arctic end 

desert areas 



6. Differences in housing materials, 
clothing, customs in the various 
regions of the U.S.S.R, 



O 




Concepts 

Where man lives influences the way 
he lives, (0) 

Geographic factors have a significant 
role in the life of a nation. (0) 

Earth changes man and man changes 
earth. (0) 

Man has always used the earth's 
resources for living. (0) 

The location of key sites (e.g., 
cities, fanning regions, military 
bases) is based on their role in 
meeting the needs of the nation or 
even the world. (0) 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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Similar patterns of natural resources 
and man-made geographic features help 
to identify cultural areas in various 
parts of the world* (0) 

Han must re-examine his geographic 
environment in light of his changing 
attitudes, objectives and technical 
skills. (0) 

Where man lives influences the way he 
lives. (0) 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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B. The history of Russia has influenced the development of the Soviet Union. 

1. Russia was not greatly influenced by the classical civilizations of 
Greece and Home, 

2. Russian economic and political institutions were influenced by invasions 
from East and West. 



n 



3. Russia did not fully experience the revolutions in society and culture 
which took place in Western Europe from the l5th to the 18th centuries. 



h. Efforts of Peter the Great in the early 18th century and the defeat of 
Napoleon in 1815 contributed to the emergence of Russia as a world power. 



o 

o 

o 
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o 

o 
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9. Under the Tsars and the Communist dictatorship, Russians made outstanding 
contributions in science, art, literature, music and philosophy. 

6. Reform movements and their suppression constitute a major theme of 
19th»centuiy Russia. 

7. Russian literature is often intimately related to contemporary affairs 
and reflects the underlying national sentiment of the period. 

8. Seizing power during World War I, Communists made Russia a center of 
revolutionary activity. 

9 . The U.S.S.R. merged as one of the great power centers after World War Two. 

10. The U.S.S.R, was instrumental in the establishment of Communist regimes in 
Eastern Europe and Asia after World War Two. 



O 

O 

o 

o 
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o 
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11. Stem measures of totalitarian dictatorship characterized Joseph Stalin’s 
rule of the Soviet Union. 

(Recent developments in U.S.S.R. are listed under topics C, D, and E.) 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1. Varying interpretations of historical 
figures such as Peter The Great, 
Joseph Sta'J in 



2. International clashes in Russia’s 
search for warm-water ports and 
access to Mediterranean Sea 

3. Reasons for opposition and support 
of Czarist Regime by social classes 
and individuals 

U. Cultural achievements under the Tzars 



Concepts 

Since historians tend to view the past 
in the light of their own times and 
culture, the historical record general- 
ly reflects the time and culture of the 
historian. (H) 

Conflicts between nations often arise 
because of geographic factors. (0) 



Varying attitudes toward change 
produce conflicts. (H) 



Historical circumstances, not heredity, 
determine a people's cultural achieve- 
ments. (A-s; 



5. The Revolutions of 1917 



Every event, movement and institution 
has its roots in the past.(H) 

The causes and consequences of histori- 
cal events are often numerous and 
complex. (H) 
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C. Society and culture of the Soviet Union are In some ways different from p 

Czarlst Russia, 

1, The social structure of pre-revolutionary Russia was marked by class C 

distinctions based on wealth and birth. 

2, The social structure of Czarlst Russia was like a pyramid. The czar waa ( 

the apex of this pyramid which descended from the nobility and high clergy 

to the merchants and industrialists to the workers and peasants. ( 



3. In pre-revolutionary society, education and cultural enrichment were 
limited to a small part of the population. 



( 



b. The Soviet Government and Communist Part attempt to shape the valuss, thoughts ( , 

and actions of the Soviet people by control of education, artistic egression 
and mass media, 

( 1 

5# Trends In other cultures, particularly America n arts and sciences, continue 

to influence Soviet culture# ^ s 

6# Every success, whether it be outer space, sports or science, is interpreted 

as a sign of the superiority of the Communist System# f \ 



7. 



8 # 



9. 



10 . 



In Czarlst Russia, the Orthodox Church was an established church# While 
religious worship is permitted in the Soviet Union, all faiths are 
restricted in their spiritual and social influence# 

Education is a large scale, state monopoly, emphasizing a Communist value 
system# Schools are harnessed to national goals such as raising living 
standards, safeguarding Russian national security and furthering the Communist 
ideology# 

Many languages, religions and ethnic groups are represented in the Soviet Union# 
The government has encouraged the development of minority languages and culture, 
provided they conform to the Communist ideology. Equality of national groups 
has replaced the policy of Russian supremacy, yet* Russians continue to domi- 
nate cultural life# 

Anti-semitism was an official policy of Old Russia# The Soviet government 
disclaims anti-semitism, but some of its actions have been denounced on this 
ground# 



O 

O 

O 

o 

o 

o 
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11. The social structure of the Soviet Union is not "classless." Social 
stratification is based primarily on achieved status, (e.g., artist^ 
engineer, teacher, physician) bureaucratic status (e.g., manager of 
collective farm) and official role (e.g., member of Communist Party). 

12. Flexible social mobility has affected Soviet women as well as men. 
Some women have achieved high social and economic positions. 

Understandings and Related Concepts 

Understandings Concepts 



o 

o 

o 

o 
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1. Soviet man's material and cultural 
level is an outgrowth of the accumu- 
lated knowledge and experience of- 
Russia's past 

2. European roots of Marxism 

3. Influences of schools and mass media 
in educating Soviet people for 
Communist value system 

b. Differences in languages, religions 
and customs in U.S.S.R. 

. Contrasts and similarities in Soviet 
and American value systems 

niirr,#. ^ . «###> 




Man's present material and cultural 
level is an outgrowth of the accumu- 
lated knowledge and experiences of 
the past. (A-S) 



o 

o 



Societies draw ideas from other 
cultures. (A-S) 

The culture in which a man lives 
influences his thoughts, values, and 
actions. (A-S) 

Societies vary in culture. (A-S) 



To achieve its goals, every society 
develops its own system of values, (A-S) 



o 

o 

o 
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Dt Industrialization and economic progress in the Soviet Union occurred at a 
heavy price to the Soviet Peoples. 



1. Russian economic growth was retarded by the Mongol invasion and slow during 
2£0 years of Tzarist rule. 

2. Modem Russian economic development began when serfs were emancipated. 

3* Marxist- Leninism provides a basic framework for the economic system. 

Ii. Allocation of available productive resources is detemined by Communist 
leaders on political as well as economic considerations. 

5. Decision-making on the allocation of limited resources for capital and 
consumer goods has involved drastic changes in policies and leaders. 

6. Emphasis in the past has been placed on the formation of capital and 
production of capital goods. Recently* economic planning has attempted 
to increase production of consumer goods and services and raise national 
income levels. 

7. The role of trade unions is to stimulate higher productivity rather than 
to gain for the workers a larger share of the national income. 

8. Production incentives in the form of wage differentials and bonuses are 
used widely in the economy. 

9. Agriculture* organized in collective and state farms, produces a 
significant share of the gross national product. 

10. Among weaknesses of the economy are low acreage productivity in agriculture 
and low quality in consumer goods. 

11. The economy is organized in the form of trusts or monopolies for each 
branch of industry rather than by independent, competing firms. 

12. The government provides housing, social insurance, and medical care for 
the population. 

13. Economic progress presents an alternative to capitalism for underdeveloped 
nations and a challenge to capitalistic nations. 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Unders tandings 



Concepts 



1# A comparison of Soviet economic goals 
"and strategies in the 1920* s and today 



The goals of society have varied in 
different times and places. (H) 



2. Purposes and priorities in Soviet 
State planning 



Decision making on how to use limited 
resources is the basis of every 
economic system. (E) 



3. Development of Central Asian resources A nation 1 s use of its geography 

depends upon its political and economic 
objectives. (G) 



1*. Soviet production of capital goods in 
relation to consumer goods involves a 
delay in improvement of living 
standards 



The more a countiy allocates for the 
formation of capital, the more it is 
able to produce. (E; 



5. Soviet fiscal and budgetary policies 
attempt to produce a capital surplus 
for industrialization 



Capital is a key factor in producing 
more goods. (E) 



6 . 
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Economic planning has involved changes 
in policies and leadership 



Contrasts between Soviet system of 
state ownership of land and the means 



Society must choose between competing 
desires in order to establish priori- 
ties for what our scarce resources 
can produce. (e) 

Economic systems vary widely in their 
theory and practice. (E) 



of production and private enterprise 
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E, The nature and structure of Soviet Government is based on Communist 
ideology and Russian history. 



n 
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1, The dootrir.es of Karl Marx were adopted by numerous socialist groups 
in Russia. 

2, The present government stems from the October Revolution of 1917, in which ( 

the Communists led by Lenin, overthrew the provisional government led by 
Alexander Kerensky. ^ 

3, In struoture, under the Constitution of 1936, there are similarities to 

governmental forms in the United States, (e.g., elections by universal ( 

suffrage, Bill of Rights.) In practice, there are great differences in 

the objectives and functions of government. 

Only one political party - the Communist Party - which controls the 

government and determines its policies, is permitted, ^ 

5. Membership in the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R, is limited 

by rigid qualifications and great responsibilities, ( > 



6, Expression of opposition to government policy is limited to mild forms of 
criticism such as writing letters to newspapers. 



f > 



7# The stated goal of the Communist leadership is world revolution - the 
establishment of Communism in all countries* To thi3 end, the U.S.S.R# 
engages in major programs of economic aid, propaganda, training of 
revolutionaries from other countries, and military assistance to Communist 
and emerging nations, 

8 a A system of secret police and judicial terror has characterized Russian 
life under Czars and Communists. There has been a ,r thaw n in totalitarian 
measures since the death of Stalin, 



o 

o 

o 

o 



Understandings and Related Concepts 
Understandings 

1* Contrasts in methods of transfer of 
political authority under Czarism 
and Communism 

2* Governments of the Republics control 
local affairs# Limited governmental 
power of Each Socialist Republic in 

U.S.S.R. 

3# Purges and trials of 1930 1 sj writer 1 
trials of 1960*s 



U • Ways in which Communist nations wo/k 
together formally and informally in 
Communist Information Bureau, Warsaw 
Pact, bloc in United Nations, etc. 

5. Trends in official and unofficial 
cultural exchange and cultural 
diffusion 

6. Trends away from Stalinism since the 
death of Stalin 



Concepts 

Governments differ in the way power 
is obtained and exercised, (P.S.) 



Responsibility is allocated between 
national and local units of govern- 
ment. (H) 



A characteristic of totalitarian 
dictatorship is the absence of pro- 
tection for the rights of individuals 
and minority groups. (P.S.) 

Nations organize with other nations to 
work together to achieve common aims# 
(P.S.) 



The diversity of cultural patterns in 
the modem world makes cultural co- 
existence essential. (A-S) 

The causes and consequences of histori- 
cal events are often numerous and com- 
plex. (H) 



o 

o 

o 

o 
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SKILLS PROGRAMS FOR GRADE NINE 



(See "Skills in History and Social Science Program" pp, 388 



SKILL IS MAINTAINED, REENFORCED, AND EXTENDED 



Specific Map and Globe Skills 
Recognising Various Kinds of Maps and Globes 
Orienting One's Direction 
Learning to Make Map Plans 
Devising Symbols for Maps and Globes 
Learning Names of Cardinal Directions 
Becoming Familiar With Map Symbols 
Interpreting Maps 
Interpreting Product Maps 

Time and Spatial Relationship Skills 
Relating Dates and Locations to Personal Experiences 
Making Use of Calendar 

Skills in Locating and Gathering Information 
Recognizing Appropriate Pictures 
Locating Appropriate Pictures 
Telling Main Ideas 
Asking Questions 
Selecting Facts and Ideas 
Using Newspapers and Current Magazines 
Recording Main Ideas 
Locating Books Related to Subject 
Interviewing 

Locating Mazarines and Periodicals 

Using Title Page 

Using Table of Contents 

Making Inventories 

Developing a Questionnaire 

Skills in Problem Solving and Critical Thinking 
Analyzing and Evaluating Information 
Listening Intently 

Identifying Difficulties and Problems 
Interpr eting Titles 
Rereading for Clarification 

Organizing Ideas 
Recounting Experiences 
Placing Ideas in Order 
Following Directions 

Separating Relevant Fret* Unrelated Ideas 
Keeping to the Point 
Selecting Appropriate Titles 
Listing 

Skills in Interpersonal Relationships 
Engaging in Fair Play 
Taking Turns 
Following Rules and Laws 
Listening to Reason 

Withholding Judgoent Until Facts are Known 

Observing Actions of Others 

Developing courteous Behavior 

Learning How to Disagree 

Giving and Accepting Constructive Criticism 

Finding Ways to Include Newcomers 

Introducing People 

Inviting People 

Planning and Contributing Ideas 
Dividing Responsibilities 
Keeping to the Task 

Showing Appreciation of Others* Efforts 
Making Choices and Decisions 



3 1 * 



SKILL IS DEVELOPED STSTEMATICAJLY * 
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Specific Map anti Globe Skills ' 

Locating Places on Maps and Globes 

Traci ng Routes ( 

Interpreting Topographic Features 
Interpreting Scale of Miles 

Interpreting Weather Maps ' 

Using Parallels and Meridiana 

Interpreting Road Maps - Town - State ( 

Interpreting Outer Space Maps 
Converting Degree of Latitude Into Tine 

Reading Polar Projection Maps ( 



Tine and Cpatial Relationship Skills / 

Developing Critical Thinking About Events and Kites 
Developing and Using Vocabulary of Tine Exprescions 

Placing Related Events in Chronological Order ( • 

Developing Numerical Chronology 

Recognising Geographic Pacts y~ 

Classifying Similar Geographic Facts ' 1 

Making Associations of Similar Geographic Pacts 

Establishing a Geographic Region (~ ) 



Skill in Locating and Gathering Information 
Making Outline 
Using Key Words 
Using a Dictionary 
Using an Index 
Using a Glossary 
Using Encyclopedia 
Using an Appendix 
Using a Preface 
Using an Introduction 
Using Picture and Clipping Files 
Using Topical Listings 
Using an Atlas and a World Almanac 
Using a Card Catalogue 
Taking Notes 
Using Footnotes 
Using Cross-references 
Using Reader's Guide 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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Skills in Interpersonal Relations and Group Participation 
Handling Interruptions 
Suggesting Alternatives 

Anticipating Consequences of Group Discussion or Action 
Defending a Report 

Suggesting Means of Group Evaluation 
Following Parliamentary Procedure 



o 

o 

o 



Problem Solving and Critical Thinking (3 



Checking with Other Sources 
Differentiating Fact From Opinion 


o 


Determining How to Arrange and Organise Data 


Interpreting Picture , Graphs , Tables 
Identifying Sources 


o 


Identifying Emotional Words 


Pointing Out False Ideas 
Evaluating Speaker's Qualifications 
Detecting Evidence of Propaganda 


o 




o 



Q 'These skills were introduced in previous grades a Practice 
ERIC * 8 t0 1)6 & lven ln developing these skills at a higher level. 
It may be necessary to reteach some of these skillse 
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Organising Ideas 
Using Technical Terms 
Describing Important People and Events 
Using Outline 
Grouping Related Ideas 
Distinguishing Main Points 
Placing Events in Sequence 
Defining and Introducing a Topic 
Using Topic Sentence 
Checking Meaning of Vocabulary 
Presenting Conflicting Views and Statements 
Skimming and Summarising Materials 
Making Blbligraphies 
Making Footnotes 

Reaching a Constructive Compromise 
Seeing Rights as a Majority Rule Principle 
Seeing Cause and Effect Relationships 
Comparing Problems With Previous Experiences 
Recognising What Inferences May Be Made 
Suggesting Solutions 

Discovering Compromise That liable a Progress 
Without Destroying Basic Rights and Institutions 



o 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



Learning activities in this section are representative samples of the kinds 
of classroom activities and teaching materials which can best achieve the 
objectives of the course of study* The activities and materials are intended 
to be neither mandatory nor restrictive* Teachers are encouraged to create 
similar materials* Lesson plans which appear as learning activities must be 
revised to meet specific learning conditions. 



O 
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A brief sampling of learning activities is devoted to such general considera- ^ 

tions as (1) library reading and research (2) adaption ef materials for V 1 

different ability levels* Then, learning activities are grouped according to 
regional studies* (^\ 



Learning activities for World Studies are particularly well suited to current 
trends in social studies euch as (1) multi-discipline approach (2) in-depth 
study (3) empathetic view of a culture (4) critical analysis of unsolved \ 
problems (5) methods of inquiry and discovery (6) multi-media resources and 
(7) experimentation in methodology* 

In an empathetic view of a culture, activities and materials can be used 
from literature, drama, music and dance. In-depth study calls for extensive 
library reading and research* Critical analysis of unsolved problems can hardly 
be avoided in the study of Eastern Civilizations* Inquiry and discovery can be 
stimulated by investigation of artifacts and art objects. The facets of regio- 
nal study lend themselves easily to use of multi-media resources* 

Experimentation in methodology may extend to team teaching and independent 
study. 

Regional studies Require scholarship in various disciplines and ere, therefore, 
wall suited to Team Teaching in which special knowledges of a number of teaenvre 
are available to students* Independent study is & way of learning in which the 
student focuses attention on a specific organizing idea or body of knowledge 
and masters it at his own rate of understanding* It implies a learning situa- 
tion within the school da? A free from constant supervision# The scope and 
sequence lends itself to such use* 

THE LIBRARY AS PART OP A. READING PROGRAM 



One of the major objectives is to stimulate interest in reading widely in 
history and the social sciences* To achieve this goal, every occasion should be 
used to encourage visits to the library* Pupils should come to realize how the 
library can help them in doing their work fpr school and in developing their 
wider interests. A definite program should be planned, consisting of two major 
elements: 



a reading program 
a research program 

The following suggestions are offered for encouraging reading! 



With the cooperation of the librarian, obtain book jackets and display 
them prominently. Advertisements can be similarly used* 

Have pupils read interesting selections from books and magazines which 
shed light on the work of the class* 

Lend books to pupils emphasizing, especially, those sections of greatest 
interest. 



Take the class to the library after making the necessary arrangements* 
Have pupils select books for reports after consulting with you or with 
the librarian* 




Use book reports to shed light on the class work. 

Ask pupils to recommend books to others* Ask them to tell why. 

Bring portions of book reviews of new books to the attention of the class* 



.Set^aside^periods for discussion of what^ pupils have been reading. 
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Suggested Guidelines for Choosing^ R eadings in this Curriculum Bulletin 
and Other Sources 
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Textbooks are needed in most social studies courses to provide a frame of 
reference and a sense of continuity. Without them, it is difficult to 
establish a common denominator for a class in which students have widely 
varying abilities and interests. But even the best textbooks present 
students with predigested information organized according to a predetermined 
point of view or set of values. This encourages the students (and often, 
the teacher) to accept textbook content as the totality of that which is 
necessary and true in any given course. Memorization, unthinking application 
of rules or formulas, a single-method approach to problem solving, and the 
accumulation of "facts’ 1 that can be listed on an examination tend to result. 
To overcome these tendencies, we can use readings that express various 
points of view, that are written by participants in an event of historical 
importance rather than by historians writing with the neatly organized 
clarity of hindsight. Carefully selected, readings will help develop the 
characteristics commonly considered major goals of educations (l) thinking 
instead of memorizing, (2) asking "why does it happen?" instead of "what 
happened? 11 , (3) deriving or discovering rules and regularities as well as 
applying them, (^) trying different approaches to or methods of solving a 
given problem, (5) finding relationships rather than accumulating unrelated 
"facts." Choosing readings that will be useful in achieving these aims 
can be facilitated by checking them with the following questions s 

1. Can the students understand the material? Sometimes an item can be 
edited or rewritten to bring it to the comprehension level of the 
students without losing the flavor of the original. 
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2. Is the reading short enough to be read and discussed within a single 
class period? Sometimes a longer item can be assigned as homework 
if the students understand what they are looking for as they read; 
or, the class may be divided into small groups, each responsible 
for part of the reading, 

3, Is the reading a primary source? If not, does the writer say anything 
that couldn't be said better and more economically in the direct 
narrative or exposition of a textbook? 

Is the reading relevant to a specific problem? As a corollary, are 
there accompanying questions that encourage the students to look for 
relevancies and relationships? 

5. Does the reading present the observations and values of a participant 
in the problem or event being studied ? For example, 19th century 
China 1 8 relations with the West become meaningful through Commissioner 
Lin's letter to Queen Victoria on the opium problem, 

6i Does the reading show people as they see themselves? Two kinds of 
material are relevant t (1) translations of things written without 
self-cons ciousness in the course of normal life. (zjletters^diarles , 
and poems are pertinent. 

7. Is the reading interesting? Does it include enough personal, human- 
interest, specific experiences for students to develop & sense of 
rapport and identification? Fictional (for example, Markandaya'B 
Nectar in a Sieve ) and graphic materials (political cartoons, etc.) 
are useful. 

8. Are documentary readings necessary? Documents tend to be arid and 
abstract, full of legalistic details that obscure main points. In 
general, they can be summarized. Key passages can be quoted, 
especially if the students are being asked to compare documents to 
determine shifts in national policy, etc. (for example, the Meiji 
and post-World War II constitutions of Japan). 

9. Have readings been selected to represent more than one point of view 
or set of values? This is essential if students are to discover or 
develop answers rather than be told answers. This can be done in 
various ways. For example, chronologically— Western opinions of 
Asian peoples at different times in history; culturally— Japanese 
concepts of labor relations compared with American; politically— 
quotations from speeches by Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek. 



PRINCIPLES FCR ADAPTING READING MATERIAL TO VARYING GRADE LEVELS 



Many studies have been done with respect to readability, and the results often 
conflict with one another. Flesch's study states: 



Average sentence ■ 18 words 

Average number of syllables per word ■ 1,5 



A general system of criteria to determine the difficulty of a piece of writing 
is as follows: 
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Syllables per 100 words 
Average sentence length in words 

Number of "personal "words per 100 words, (e.g, pronouns, words 
with masculine or feminine genders) 

Number of "personal sentences" per 100 sentences, (e.g,, quotes, 
questions to reader, exclamations, grammatically incorrect 
sentences used for effect) 

Number of sentences in a paragraph 
Vocabulary level 



( 
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In Aspects of Readability , an attempt was m«de to rewrite social studies 
material so a9 to make it more interesting to the student, and easier for him 
to learn. The grade level of the material in question was not lowered, but 
the process by which these articles were rewritten is worth noting. These articles 
were re-written, first for organisation and then for interest, and the process by ( \ 
which this was done is outlined below. 
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ORGANIZATION 



I. 



B. 



Main Idea 

A, State objective for the passage immediately 
Follow a logical pattern of concepts 

1. Sequence of events 

2. Dominant and subordinate ideas 
Use frequent ewmarles 
Repeat important ideas for emphasis 



C. 

D. 



II. 



Inferences and Integration of Ideas 

A. Lead reader into making appropriate inferences 

B, Relate facts to background of reader 
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III. 



Vocabulary 

A. Give essential definitions imedlately 

B. Repeat technical vords 

C. Relate words to context 



IV. 



Details 

A. Details should bs strategic* 11/ placed to reinforce main idea 

B. Dalata unimportant dataila 



INTEREST 



I. 



Main Idea 

A. Simplify writing atyla 

B. Use familiar or dramatic axpriencte 

C. Ba praclsa when explaining concepts 



II. 



Inferences and relationships 

A. Writs lor particular readers 

B. Relate the passage to life 



III. 



Vocabulary 

A. Colonul images 

B. Concrete definitions 
C* Varied approaches 

D. Familiar setting for new wards 
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'V. Details 
r A . Graphic 

B« Fat ant 
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The criteria outlined above would enable a teacher to rewrite an article for 
greater readability. The following criteria is suggested for rewriting 
articles on different grade levels. 
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CRITUtlA TOR HEADING NATtRIAL 



Grade 


Vocabulary 


Sentence Length 
(Average) 


Syllables 

(Average) 


Sentence Structure 


8 


(According to 
words in 


18 Words 


2.5 per word 


Varied} Complex 


6 


"Spelling Words 
List C" of the 
Board of Edu- 


15 Words 


2,0 per word 


Varied, not too 
many compound 


h 


cation) Words 
above grade 
level would be 
carefully 
defined. 


10 Words 


1,5 por word 


Simple sentence 
with a few ex- 
planatory clauses. 
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ORIGINAL SELECTION 
Soviet Planning 



Essential to all Soviet economic activity is the planning concept. The basic 
object of Soviet planning was, in the first instance, to industrialize a largely 
feudal and agrarian country, in other words, to produce the roans of production; 
also to create a viable "socialist" system and to collectivize agriculture. What 
planning meant, in essence, was creation of nothing less than a new nation under 
systematized, calculated, long-range government direction and control. The First 
Five-Year Plan, or Pyallletka . was not from one point of view a Five-Year Plan at 
all; it merged inevitably into the Second Five-Year Plan, which in turn merged 
into its successors; the successive plans were spaced into quinquennial tenns 
for convenience, and also in order to keep sharp watch on periodic accomplishment, 
but basically they have been, and are, parts of a single program which is supposed 
to be continuous. 

The First Plan was not the invention of any single man, but grew out of the nature 
of the Soviet system; the concept goes back to Lenin, and Stalin was certainly the 
Stan who made it work, at unimaginable cost to human values at the time. The First 
Five-Year Plan was launched in 1918; it was not put into effect dramatically, with 
a blow of a whistle, but in fact started out so gradually that well-informed 
correspondents in Moscow did not know its full implications until it was underway. 

Not till a year or two later did Soviet planning inflame the imagination of the 
entire world. The tasks of the First Plan (1928-32) were accomplished in four 
years inutead of five, and by Russian claims, it was 93 • 7 per cent successful. 
Industrial output of the country increased by 118 per cent, an extraordinary feat. 

The production of steel went up 40 per cent in four years, of pig iron 80 per cent, 
Automobile, engineering, machinery, and aviation industries were created out of 
nothing, and totally new industrial cities like Magnitogorsk in the Urals were 
built from scratch. Unemployment ceased. Moreover, all this occurred during the 
period of the Great Depression in the world outside, when the capitalist powers 
were afflicted by an economic crisis of unprecedented severity and depth. 

The Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37 inclusive) continued to broaden the industrial 
base, but not at quite such an intensive p&ce, and completed the collectivization 
of agriculture. The Third Plan (1938-42) was made largely inoperative by the war, 
and the Fourth Plan was not put into operation until 1946; it was dsroted mainly 
to the recouping of war lonses and the rebuilding of shattered industry. The 
Fifth Plan (1951-3$) continued to emphasise heavy industry, in particular steel, 
paid strong attention to military preparation, and opened the door somewhat on 
housing and consumer goods, for which the need was crying — everything from garden 
toole to wrapping paper, from sleds to chandeliers. The Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(1956-60) was supposed to pay particular note to hydro-electric installations of 
vast scope, mines, petroleum, fuel supply, automation, textiles, and atomic energy. 
Capital investment by the state was to exceed that of the Fifth Plan by a substantial 
amount, and six thousand nsw industrial plants wars to be built. But the Sixth Plan 
has been tunning into ell sorts of trouble. It wss revised early in 195?* with 
dramatic curtailment of its aims, and was then suddenly scrapped in Sept saber, 1957 — 
an unprecedented event, presumably because it could not reach its target goals and 
because of the strain and dislocation caused by the nsw industrial reorganization 
scheme going into effect, It is being replaced oy a Seven-Year Plan covering 
activity from 1958 to 1963, Nevertheless the general level of Soviet econcnle 
advance continues to be spirited. 



(Excerpt from Inside Russia Today by John Ounther. 1957 harper 4 Bros, 
pete* 356 - 357) 
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OUTLINE OF ORIGINAL MATERIAL TO BE REWRITTEN 
(First Step in Rewriting) 



I. Planning is Essential to Soviet Economic Activity. 

A, Purpose of Planning 

1. Change agricultural and feudal society to industry. 

2. Collectivize agriculture. 



B. Purpose of Five-Year Plan 

: 1. Periodic check on progress. 

^ 2. Convenient way to change system. 

’ / 3. Really a single continuous process. 

4. Each plan blends smoothly into the next. 

II. Accomplishments of First Five-Year Plan. 




o 



A. Began slowly* worked well. 

B. Took only 4 years. 

C. 93.7# successful. 

0. Stopped unemployment* although depression in other countries. 

E. Industries created 

1. Automobile 

2. Engineering 

3. Machinery 

4. Aviation 

F. Industrial cities built. 

III. Accomplishments of Later Five-Year Plans. 



o 


A. 


Second Plan 




1. Completed collectivization. 

2. Broadened industrialization. 


o 


B. 


Third Plan 


o 




Ruined by World War II. 


o 


C. 


Fourth Plan (1946) 




Rebuild after war. 


o 


D. 


Fifth Plan 




1. Continued heavy industry. 

2. Produced some consumer goods. 


o 


E. 


Sixth Plan 


o 




Trouble. Started 1956 - ended 1957. 


F. 


Seven-Year Plan 

1. Replaced Sixth Plan. 

2. This plan to last from 1958 to 1965. 


o 


0 


0. 


Soviet economic advances continue. 




REWRITTEN SELECTION 
Soviet Planning 

Planning is the most important part of the Soviet economic system 
The main purpose of planning was to change Russia's old-fashioned 
agricultural system to a modern industrial one. Careful planning 
was also needed so that the government could take over the owner- 
ship and control of the remaining farms. Before the Russian 
Revolution, farms were owned by individual men who had tenant 
farmers do the work. This was a kind of feudal system. Now, however, 
most farms are managed by the government, and are called "collectives. 
Farms owned and managed by the government are called "State Farms." 

How did the Russians plan all these changes? 

They decided to set up "Five-Year Plans." There was really 
only one basic plan, which was designed to continue for a long 
time. However, the Five-Year Plans gave the government a quick, 
easy way to check the nation's progress and to make any necessary 
changes. Each plan was supposed to blend into the next one. 

What were the aims and achievements of the first Five-Year 
Plan? This plan, which started in 1928, was designed to build up 
new industry in Russia. It started slowly, but was successful 
in only four years. Although there was a depression in many other 
countries, there was no unemployment in Russia. This was because 
of the greatly increased industrial activity. New industries were 
created, such as the automobile, engineering, machinery and aviation 
industries. New industrial cities were built. Russia was certainly 
moving forward. 

Were the later Five-Year Plans as successful as the first 
one? The answer is that some were and some were not. The Second 
Plan did achieve its aim of continuing the work of the First Plan. 
Industries continued to grow, and the government organized all 
forms into collectives. The Third Plan was unsuccessful because 
of World War II. The Fourth Plan, which started in 1946, had to 
rebuild Russia after the war. The Fifth Plan accomplished a great 
deal. It continued building big industries and also produced more 
consumer goods, such as garden tools, sleds and wrapping paper. 

Russia had been having trouble ever since the Sixth Plan, which 
started in 1966, had to be dropped in 1967. This Plan was unable 
to achieve its alms. It had been replaced by a Seven-Year Plan 
which is supposed to last from 1963 to 1966. Russia still has 
high hopes and is continuing to advance. 



PROBLEMS OF UNDERSTANDING OTHER CULTURES 



Learning Activities 

1. Reproduce the article leaving out the last sentence and give each student 
a copy. 

2 , Prepare a vocabulary list of difficult words and discuss the meanings in 
advance. It might he wise to underline the difficult words before you 
reproduce che article (depending on the level of your class) and go over 
them before or during the application. 

The focal point of the shrine is a box or chest which is built into the 
wall. In this chest are kept the many charms t.ld magical portions without 
which no native believes he could live... The charm is not disposed of 
after it has served its purpose, but is placed in the charm-box of the 
household shrines As these magical materials are specific for certain 
ills, and the real or imagined maladies of the people are many, the charm- 
box is usually full to overflowing. The magical packets are so numerous 
that people forget vhat their purposes were and fear to use them again. 

While the natives are very vague on this point, we can only assume that 
the idea in retaining all the old magical materials is that their presence 
in the charm-box, before which the body rituals are conducted, will in 
some way protect the worshipper. 

Miner is discussing the medicine cabinet in American culture! 

- from Horace Miner's "Magical Practices Among 
the Nacirema ," 34th Yearbook of National 
Council of Social Studies, Chapter 17 



Questions for Inquiry and Discovery s 

1. What is the lesson the author is trying to teach us? 

2 . Do you think he wrote this article as a Joke? 

3. What attitudes must we develop when ve try to learn about other cultures? 



Note ; 

The above exercise can be used in the study of every country or society. Its 
value might best be utilised as an introductory unit in the ninth year courie 
of study or at some point after the course has been begun. If the class 
studies one unit or theme and their prejudices concerning their own culture 
becottea obvious, it might then be wise to use this exercise. 



#"WHAT IT IS LIKE 



f UNDERDEVEIflPED" 1, 



Q 



We, Americans, look about us at the underdeveloped areas of the world, without ✓- 

having the slightest notion of the difficulties with which they are faced. Ve ' 

must try to visualize what underdeveloped means to the 2 billion human beings 
for whom it is a living experience of daily life. ( 



It is not easy to make the mental jump. Let us attempt it, however, by Imagining 
how an American family, living in a housing project on a yearly income, of say, 

U500 dollars, could be transformed into a family of the underdeveloped world. 

Our first step is to strip our American home of its furniture. Everything from 
the living quarters goes: beds, chairs, tables, television set, lamps. Leave a few 

old blankets, a kitchen table, a wooden chair. For clothing, each member of the 
family may keep his oldest suit or dress, plus a shirt or blouse. Permit a pair of 
shoes to the head of the family, but none for the wife. 

In the kitchen the appliances have already been taken out, the water and electric 
power shut off. The box of matches may stay, as well as a small bag of flour and 
some sugar and salt. A few moldy potatoes, already in the garbage can, must be 
hastily rescued for they will be much of tonight's meal. We will leave a handful 
of onions and a dish of dried beans. All the rest must goi the meat, fresh 
vegetables, canned goods, crackers. 

The house itself as well as the other houses of the project must go. The family 
can move into a small shack. It may be crowded, but probably much better than the 
situation in Hong Kong, where the United Nations reports that it is not uncommon 
for a family of four to live in a bedspace— that is, one bunk and the space it 
occupies. Still it is fortunate to have any shelter at all) an estimated 250,000 
people in the Indian city of Calcutta live in the streets. 
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Communication must go next. No more newspapers, magazines, books - not that they f 

are missed, since we must take away our families' literacy as well. Instead in our v 
ccmunity we will allow one radio - and that allowance is generous. ^ 

Oovemnent services must go also. No more postman or fireman. There is a school, 
but it is three miles away and consists of two classrooms. It is not overcrowded, ✓ 
since only half of the children in the neighborhood go to school. There are of course ( 
no hospitals or doctors nearby. The nearest clinic is ten miles away. It can be 
reached by bicycle, if the family has one, which is unlikely. Or you can go by bus •*» ( j 
not always inside, but there is usually room on the top. 



Honey? We will allow our family a cash treasure of $10. Thla will help cover some of ( 1 
the costs of unexpected medicel and family problems. Meanwhile the head of the family 

must earn a living. As e peasant with three acres to farm, he may raise the equivalent/' > 

of $100 to $300 worth of crops a year. If he is a tenant farmer, which is more than v 
likely, a third of his crop will go to his l^andloid, and another 10g to the local money 
lender. But there will be enough to eat -- or almost enough. The human body requires ( ) 
a dally injut of at least 2300 calories to make up for the energy consisted by the body. 

If ve do no better then the Indian peasant, ve will average no more then 2000 to 2100 f . 

calories per day. Our bodies, like an insufficiently oiled machine, vill run dovn. v * 



And ao ve have brought our American family dovn to the very bottom of the human scale. 
When ve are told that more than half the vorld's population "enjoys" a standard of 
living of "less then $100 a year," this is vhat that figure means. 

* Recoomended for students achieving below grade level. 

Questions for Inquiry and Discovery 

1, In your own words explain the meaning of the following words or phrases i 



o 

o 

o 

o 



underdeveloped calories 

tenant farmer standard of living 

peasant 

2 1 In your own words explain vhat surprised you the most in this description. 
Why you were surprised? 



3. In s written statement, describe the changes you and your family would be 
forced to make in your way of life, if you had to change places with a family 
In an underdeveloped land. 



i. Robert L. Heilbrooer 
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Cultural Diffusion 

Our solid Ar.erican citizen awakens, in a bed built on a pattern which originated 
in the Near East but which was modified in Northern Europe before it was transmitted 
to America, He throws tack covers made from cotton first grown in India, or linen 
first made in the Hear East, or silk, the use of which was discovered in China, All 
of these materials have been spun or woven by processes invented in the Near East. 

Ho slips into mocassins invented by the Indians of the eastern U,S., and goes to the 
bathroom, whose fixtures are a mixture of European and American inventions, both of 
recent date. He takes off his pajamas, a garment invented in India and washes with 
soap invented by the ancient Oauls. He then shaves, a mascochistic rite which seems 
to have been devolopsd in ancient Egypt. 

Returning to the bedroom, he removes his clothes from a chair of southern European 
typo and proceeds to dress. He puts on clothes whose form originally developed from 
the skin clothing of the nomads of the Asiatic steppes, puts on shoes made from skins 
tanned by a process invented in ancient Egypt, and cut to a pattern developed in 
Ancient Oreece and ties around his neck a bright colored cloth which is a survival of 
the shoulder shawls worn by 17th century Croatians of southern Europe, Before going 
out for breakfast he glances through the windovr, mado of glass invented in Egypt, and 
if it is raining, puts on overshoes made of rubber first used by Central Ar.erican 
Indians, and takes an umbrella invented in Southeast Asia. Upon his head he puts a 
hat made of felt, a material first used on the Asiatic steppes. 

On his way to broakfast he buys a newspaper and pays for it with coins of ancient 
Iydian invention. At the restaurant a whole new series of borrowed things face him. 

His plate is made of a form of pottery invented in China. His knife is of steel, an 
alloy first used in southern India, his fork a medieval Italian invention, and his 
spoon comes from a Roman original, He begins breakfast with an orange from the 
eastern Medi terrene an, a cantaloupe from Persia or perhaps a piece of African melon 
(water), With this he has coffee, an African plant. After his fruit and first coffee 
he goes on to waffles, cakes made by a Scandinavian technique from wheat first raised 
in the Near East. As a side dish he may have eggs first eaten in eastern Asia, or 
thin strips of the flesh of an animal first tamed in Eastern Asia which has been salted 
and smoked by a process developed in Northern Europe. 

When our friend has finished eating, he settles back to smoke, an African Indian 
habit, consuming a plant first developed in Brazil in either a pipe developed by the 
Indians of Virginia, or a cigarette, derived from Mexico. If he is hardy enough he 
night even smoke a cigar, brought to us from the Antilles by way oi Spain. While 
smoking he reads the news of the day, imprinted in characters invented In Oemany. 

As he absorbs the Information in the newspapers of the problems that exist in other 
countries he will, If he is a good conservative citiien, thank a Hebrew deity in an 
Indo-European language that he is lCOjt American. 

* -- adapted from writings of Ralph Linton 
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Source: From Twentieth Century Chinese Poetry, 
Kai-yu Hsu. 

‘ VERY INTERESTING** DEATH 

l>> Yuan Shui p'ai (China. 1908?- ) 

Tnnvlatcd from 1 lie Chinese by Kai>u Hsti 

The auihot'y note to fhit poem gives the detailed back- 
wound of a %perfal eonfftence bitted as *'IV#v Interest- 
in ft" by the intrlfettual and social elite in firm ft Kong, 
itu hiding both CK.\ese and British. The subject ii’aj a 
rouipnialhe study of the Chinese and Western ways of 

iife. The conversation in the poem i'j a part of what 
transpired at the conference. 

At a ' very interesting" gathering. 

The liditi and gentlemen brought up a "very interesting*’ 
question. 

The gentleman had a Chinese name. 

The lady, however, bore a name of alien origin. 

Question: "Ftreuacken ate expressions of joy. 

Why then are they used at funerals in China?" 

Answer: "Because life is so hard for the Chinese, 
and to them 

Death means a happy nirvana." 

Capita 1 1 Cipitall Very, "very interesting!" 

The Chinese regard death at happy liberation. 

Absolutely correal Absolutely correal Otherwise 
why white Irving in this paradise, 

Do (hey ititl hang thcrriselves, or jump of! a (all 
building, or plunge into the sea. or take poison? 

For example: A peddler "possessed by the devil’* fell off 
a (alt building, h is head cracked wide open. 

But to him, that could be only a "pleasant relief." 

Or tile the girl "teaching Canionese" at a hotel, 
who "died on the spot," 

Naturally, "I died happily'* must have been her belief. 

So, why must you say that their deaths were 
"self inflicted?" 

If you say that they were "inflicted by others," 
wouldn't it earn someone merit? 

Aid in someone's death-aid in someone's pursuit 
of happiness. 

Why do you waste effort to absolve yourselves? The 
world should thank you for It. 

Gentlemen, ladies, why don’t you keep your dreams? 
tidies, gtntkmen. why don't you keep your 
muddied heads? 

Today you are looking down from the clouds, "very 
interestingly." 

Tomorrow, don't tumble down and plunge directly In an 
outhouse. 



A SONG OE REFORM 
by Yuan Shuip'ftt (China, 190$?- ) 

Translated from the Chinese by Karyu Hsu 

Speaking of reform, yes, we art going to reform: 
We will get a haircut first, andehen lake a bath. 
Remove our long gowns to put on Western suits. 
And get hold of a walking stick to carry around. 



f pealing of tefotm. yet, wt are going to reform. 
If you want me to be patient, f nerer tin agtee. 
I'll heir all pains and make all sacrifice* 
with teeth clenched. 

To change all our sanitary facilities to the 
Western style. 



Square table tops will be changed into round. 
Eonidge will be served before regular steamed tke. 
Walking and driving will both keep to the right* 
And all the street will be renamed Corporation* 



"Proprietors* will be replaced by -Managers," 
The Sprir^ Festival will be cafkd Farmer’s Diy. 
0 I Paying mahjong, say yown h a 
eh'fieh" game 

ing soybean state, we salt instead. 



jsiaftfc 



Voices from Asia 



Source: From Modern Malay Verse, selected by Oliver 
Rice and Abdullah Majid, 

WE'sT AND EAST 
by Noor ST (Malaysia, contemporary) 
Translated from he Malay by Abdullah Majid, 
Asral, and Oliver Rice 

On the face remains the wine-filled cup. 
pure love blighted by v inter 

The indent village deserted. 

On the face remains the Kir, the mark of the blow, 
the voyage ended on the eastern shore. 

The divided self before the ancient mirror. 



^Source; From The Penguin Book of Japanese Verity 
translated with an introduction by Geoffrey Bownn 
and Anthony Thwaitc. 



TOURIST JAPAN 

by Takenaka Iku (1904* ) 

Translated from the Jipanese by Geoffrey Bownas 
and Anthony Thwaite 



Fujiyama— we sell. 
Miyajima-we sell. 

N rkko-we sell. 
Japan-we sell anywhere. 



Nirulo, Aso— 

We sell It all. 

Prease, prease, come a 
Me rub hands, 

Put on smile. 

Money, money- that’s 
We Japanese 
We Japanese 
We Jipanese 
We Japanese 
All of us bow, 

All, all, are meek and 1 



riewl 



he thing! 

all buy an 
all like lighters 
all good gardeners 
l\\ si*| pops. 

ild. Veil 



* Source: From Modern MeUy Verse. 

FATHER UTIH 

by Usmmin Awing (Malaysia, contemporary) 
Translated from the Malay by Abdullah Majid* 
Asraf, and Oliver Rke 

1 

He haj one wife-he will embrace her till he diet- 
Five children who want to eat every day, 

An old hut where in inherited tale is hanging. 

A piece of barren land to cultivate. 

The skin of his hands It taut and < allowed* 
Accustomed 10 any amount of sweat 
O Father Utih, the meritorious peasant 

But malaria come* hunting them 
Even though he offer • a million prayers 
And Mother Utih calls the village taedkine man 
Foe magk formulas, curses repearedfy chanted. 

The medicine man with hit reward goes borne 
With (booty and a pullet tied together. 



II 

la the towns the leaden keep shotting 
Of elections and the people's freedom. 

Of thousa ftdTold prosperity in 1 sovereign sute, 

A golden bridge of prosperity Into the world hereafter. 



When victory brightly rfifee* 

The leaden is cars move leeward, their chests thrown ml 



_Of*ff | Nitrt4- Miectawmtltfkhi 



ra HsiaicuTirom "ine y u.n 1 nese oyivai-yu L 

The authors note to this poem gives the detailed back- 
ground of a special conference bided as " Very Interesl- 
ing“ by the intellectual and social elite in Hong Kong, 
including both Chinese and British. The subject xoas a 
comparative study of the Chinese and Western ways of 

life. The conversation in the poem is a part of what 
transpired at the conference. 

At a “very interesting” gathering, 

The ladies and gentlemen brought up a “very interesting” 
question. 

The gentleman had a Chinese name. 

The lady, however, bore a name of alien origin. 



Source: From Modem Malay Verse, selected by Oliver 
Rice and Abdullah Majid. 

WEST AND EAST 
by Noor S.I. (Malaysia, contemporary) 
Translated from the Malay by Abdullah Majid, 
Asraf, and Oliver Rice 

On the face remains the wine-filled cup, 
pure love blighted by winter 

The ancient village deserted. 

On the face remains die scar, the mark of the blow, 
the voyage enoed on the eastern shore. 



Question: “Firecrackers are expressions of joy, 

Why then are they used at funerals in China?” 

Answer: “Because life is so hard for the Chinese, 
and to them 

Death means a happy nirvana.” 

Capital! Capital! Veryi “very interesting!’ 1 

The Chinese regard death as happy liberation. 

Absolutely correct! Absolutely correct! Otherwise 
why while living in this paradise, 

Do they still hang themselves, or jump off a tall 

building, or plunge into the sea, or take poison? 

For example: A peddler “possessed by the devil” fell off 
a tall building, his head cracked wide open, 

But to him, that could be only a “pleasant relief.” 

Or take the girl “teaching Cantonese” at a hotel, 
who “died on the spot,” 

Naturally, “I died happily" must have been her belief. 

So, why must you say that their deaths were 
“self-inflicted?” 

If you say that they were "inflicted by others,” 
wouldn’t it earn someone merit? 

Aid in someone’s death— aid in someone’s pursuit 
of happiness. 

Why do you waste effort to absolve yourselves? The 
world should thank you for it. 

Gentlemen, ladies, why don’t you keep your dreams? 

Ladies, gentlemen, why don’t you keep your 
muddled heads? 

Today you are looking down from the clouds, "very 
interestingly.” 

Tomorrow, don't tumble down and plunge directly in an 
outhouse. 



A SONG OF REFORM 



by Yuan Shuj-p’ai (China, 1908?- ) 

Translated from the Chinese by Kai*yu Hsu 



Speaking of reform, yes, we are going to reform; 
We will get a haircut first, and -then take a bath. 
Remove our long gowns to put on Western suits, 
And get hold of a walking stick to carry around. 



Speaking of reform, yes, we are going to reform. 

If you want me to be patient, I never can agree. 

I’ll bear all pains and make all sacrifices 
with teeth clenched, 

To change all our sanitary facilities to the 
Western style. 

Square table tops will be changed into round. 
Porridge will be served before regular steamed rice. 

1$ Walking and driving will both keep to the right, 

And all the stores will be renamed Corporations. 

J “Proprietors” will be replaced by “Managers,” 

$ The Spring Festival will be called Fanner’s Day. 

Don’t say you’re playing mahjong, say yours is a 
| “Ma-ch’ueh” game 

3 Stop eating soybean sauce, use salt instead. 

| Tear down the scab on the gates, switch to locks. 

% Talk not too little, neither too much. 

% “Papa” has resigned in favor of “Father,” 

If Bhikshuni returns to her lay life become a “nun.” 



rtnAr. *iT 3 the windows, but add a screen, 

^ s are yielding their floor to the caterpillars, 
ch freedom is tyranny, 

^ — ys democracy is so, so very different. 






The divided self before the ancient mirror. 



Source: From The Penguin Book of Japanese Verse 
translated with an introduction by Geoffrey Bowna 
and Anthony Thwaite. 



TOURIST JAPAN 



by Takenaka Iku (1904- ) 

Translated from the Japanese by Geoffrey Bownas 
and Anthony Thwaite 



Fujiyama— we sell. 

Miyajima— we sell. 

Nikko— we sell. 

Japan— we sell anywhere. 

Naruto, Aso— 

We sell it all. 

Prease, prease, come and viewl 
Me rub hands, 

Put on smile. 

Money, money— that’s the thing! 

We Japanese all buy cars 

We Japanese all like lighters 

We Japanese all good gardeners 

We Japanese all sing pops. 

All of us bow, 

All, all, are meek and mild. Yes! 



Source: From Modern Malay Verse. 

FATHER UTIH 

by Usmman Awang. (Malaysia, contemporary) 
Translated from the Malay by Abdullah Majid, 

Asraf, and Oliver Rice 

I 

He has one wife— he will embrace her till he dies— 

Five children who want to eat every day, 

An old hut where an inherited tale is hanging. 

A piece of barren land to cultivate. 

The skin of his hands is taut and calloused, 

Accustomed to any amount of sweat. 

0 Father Utih, the meritorious peasant. 

But malaria comes hunting them 
Even though he offers a million prayers 
And Mother Utih calls the village medidne man 
For magic formulas, curses repeatedly chanted. 

The medicine man with his reward goes home 
With money and a pullet tied together. 

II 

In the towns the leaders keep shouting 
Of elections and the people’s freedom, 

Of thousand-fold prosperity in a sovereign state, 

A golden bridge of prosperity into the world hereafter. 

When victory brightly shines 

The leaders in cars move forward, their chests thrown out. 

01 the beloved subjects wave their hands! 

Everywhere there are banquets and festivities, 

Delicious roast chicken is set before them, 

Chicken from the village where prosperity was promised. 

Father Utih still waits in prayer. 

Where are the leaders going in their limousines? 
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THE LOVE SI'ORY OK LEAVES 

by Tu Kc Tuong (Vietnam, contemporary) 
Translated from ibe Vietnamese by Nguyen Ngoc Rich 

At lummer unfurls the snails 

begin io roll their tiny bodies back into the shell; 
that too t* the season the fishing boats come back 
blowing ihfr horns to signal the day’s end. 

Greetings also would sing affectionate to her ears 

At night she tens her head on her wasted arm. 

She intended to write jiim a iettcr 
but watches him. instead, behind closed eyes, 
seeing him high in ihe wooded mountains, happy 
to display the letter to his friends. 

She would not forget to write (hat she is pregnant 
\ and hopes it will be a plump, strong baby in his image. 

) If It is a girl she will name her Barbed Wire. 

If it is a boy she will call him Bomb Mine or Grenade, 

, so as not to forget, never (o forget 

} (hat he is fighting (or the land- 

twenty years of war added ^ twenty years of suffering. 

\ In the morning she sits unsteady by the (all pavilion 

and listens to the schoolbeUt 
and strokes the flowers that just blossom at the tip 
\ of each of her fingers, like beaded blood, 

' dew spattered, but with tears. 

In the exening she lies all curled up 
) In the weary manner of the black cat- 

the black cat but with a withered skin 
the red tile roof 

the pealing belli the pealing pealing bells 
alone like a mountain winding tike a river entangled 
like the jungle- 

and knows, and knows she will never reflect hfrsetf 
again in silver water 

for the simple reason that he has become eternal 
like the rocks. 



) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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Source: Poetry India, January-Much, 1966. 

I AM AN ANT 

by B. $. Mardhekar (India, contemporary) 
Translated from the Marathi by Dilip Citre 

f am an anb 

He is an ant. you are an anb she is an anb 
A handful are foreign, a handful native; 

A thousand have trowdeH, a million, a billion, 
Trillions and trillions of ants; 

Innumerable uncountable *11 hare crowded here. 
Many from the anthills, many others fugitive! 

Some are fal and black* some red, some white; 
Some are the winged anti of the monsoon, 

Some are the big bold ona of tummerl 
Some are careful and walk in a file; 

Some are silly and eat sugar whoever they find It; 
Some stick and sting; 

Some lire feeding honey to others; 

And some fertilise the Queen, 

Smart enough to please! 

Who will usurp 
All these anu 
One by one 
To become King? 

Who will cam 
The suAtia of maim 
To the spiritual realm? 

A n u, ants, the 1 pet by the doren, anti for sale . . . 
This flood of anu comes, open the gates! 

The suburban train 
Of ten past ten 
Hu arrived emptying its sigh; 
etc. 




WHO AM 1 ? 

by Tru Vu (Vietnam, contemporary) 
Tramlated from the Vietnamese by Nguyen Ngoc Bicli 

I am neither a communist 
nor a nationalist: 

I am a Vietnamese. 

Is it not enough? 

For thousands of years 
(hat s what I’ve been: 
don’t you think that’s enough? 

And Vietnam in flames 
and mother who weeps 
and youngsters who suffer 

and all the terminology we use to kill each otherl 
O tner 

w*e stand on our respective banks 
our fallen tears mingling. 



Source: From The Penguin Book of Japanese Verse. 
MODERN SENRYO 

by MaUumoto Takashi (1906-1956) 

Translated from the Japanese by Geoffrey Bownai 
and Anthony Thwaite 

The train car full, 

’’Stop shoving," they shout, 

And go on shoving. 

"Keep leftl To the lefi!'* 

The constable waving 
H’j right arm instead. 

Going down In 
The lift, it give* 

A gloomy feeling. 



Source: A Poem from Pakistan. 

POEM 

by Taufiq Rafat (Pakistan, 19*7* ) 

The new toad to the satellite town 
Biaecu the graveyard, a short-cut 
Which uvea the commuters half a mile. 

The breakneck traffic at 7 am. 

Takes the dead with It to offices 
They mated long ago, and the midnight 
Stragglers whistle them home again. 

I am being sentimental I know; 

But there are muin tilings I would rather 
Be sentimental aboub than nob 
And a graveyard is one of them. 



Source: From Mahfd f Qu»rUrfy of Soulh Asian 
/.t feral* re. 

SNAKE 

by Vatryayaft (India, (9(1- ) 

Translated from the Hindi by Vattyayah 
and Leonard Nathan 

Snake, you were never drittsed, 

And you never learned 
to live In the cky 

M Kke to ask -(if you’ll answer)- 
How. then, did you learn (o bite- 
Wbere did you get the poison? 
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that too is the season the fishing boats come back 
blowing their horns to signal the day’s end. 

Greetings also would sing affectionate to her ears. 

At night she rests her head on her wasted arm. 

She intended to write him a letter 
but watches him, instead, behind closed eyes, 
seeing him high in the wooded mountains, happy 
to display the letter to his friends 

She would not forget to write that she is pregnant 
and hopes it will be a plump, strong baby in his image. 
If it is a girl she will name her Barbed Wire. 

If it is a boy she will call him Bomb Mine or Grenade, 
so as not to forget, never to forget 
that he is fighting for the land- 

twenty years of war added to twenty years of suffering. 

In the morning she sits unsteady by the tall pavilion 
and listens to the schoolbells 

and strokes the flowers that just blossom at the tip 
of each of her fingers, like beaded blood, 
dew-spattered, but with tears. 

In the evening she lies all curled up 
in the weary manner of the black cat— 
the black cat but with a withered skin 
the red tile roof 

the pealing bells the pealing pealing bell:,, 
alone like a mountain winding like a river entangled 
like the jungle— 

and knows, and knows she will never reflect herself 
again in silver water 

for the simple reason that he has become eternal 
like the rocks. 



Source: Poetry India, January-March, 1966. 

I AM AN ANT 

by B. S. Mardhekar (India, contemporary) 
Translated from the Marathi by Dilip Citre 

I am an ant, 

He is an ant, you are an ant, she is an ant, 

A handful are foreign, a handful native; 

A thousand have crowded, a million, a billion, 
Trillions and trillions of ants; 

Innumerable uncountable all have crowded here, 
Many from the anthills, many others fugitive! 

Some are fat and black, some red, some white; 
Some are the winged ants of the monsoon. 

Some are the big bold ones of summer! 

Some are careful and walk in a file; 

Some are silly and eat sugar wherever they find it; 
Some stick and sting; 

Some live feeding honey to others; 

And some fertilize the Queen, 

Smart enough to pleasel 
Who will usurp 
All these ants 
One by one 
To become King? 

Who will carry 
The surama of matter 
To the spiritual realm? 

—Ants, ants, cheaper by the dozen, ants for sale . . . 
This flood of ants comes, open the gates! 

The suburban train 
Of ten past ten 
Has arrived emptying its sigh; 
etc 



'hora^ation^isCT?'^ 

I am a Vietnamese. 

Is it not enough? 

For thousands of years 
that’s what I've been: 
don’t you think that’s enough? 

And Vietnam in flames 
and mother who weeps 
and youngsters who suffer 

and all the terminology we use to kill each other! 
O river 

we stand on our respective banks 
our fallen tears mingling. 



Source: From The Penguin Book of Japanese Verse. 
MODERN SENRYO 

by Matsumoto Takashi (1906-1956) 

Translated from the Japanese by Geoffrey Bownas 
and Anthony Thwaite 

The tram car full, 

“Stop shoving,” they shout. 

And go on shoving. 

“Keep leftl To the left!” 

The constable waving 
His right arm instead. 

Going down in 
The lift, it gives 
A gloomy feeling. 



Source: A Poem from Pakistan. 

POEM 

by Taufiq Rafat (Pakistan, 1927- ) 

The new road to the satellite town 
Bisects the graveyard, a short-cut 
Which saves the commuters half a mile. 

The breakneck traffic at 7 a.m. 

Takes the dead with it to offices 
They vacated long ago, and the midnight 
Stragglers whistle them home again. 

I am being sentimental I know; 

But there are certain things I would rather 
Be sentimental about, than not. 

And a graveyard is one of them. 



Source: From Mahfil, A Quarterly of South Asian 
Literature . 

SNAKE 

by Vatsyayan (India, 1911- ) 

Translated from the Hindi by Vatsyayan 
and Leonard Nathan 

Snake, you were never civilized, 

And you never learned 
to live in the city. 

I’d like to ask— (if you’ll answer)— 

How, then, did you learn to bite— 

Where did you get the poison? 



* Reproduced from Modem Malay Verse selected *by Abullah Majid, and 
Oliver Rice, hy permission of Penerbit Fajar Bakti 

O 

p R i r With the permission of Penguin ?ooks Ltd. 

(c) Geoffrey Bownas and Anthony Thwaite, 1964 
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Suggested Teaching Strategies for Study of Japan 

Although related specifically to the theme on Japan, the following teaching strate- 
gies are applicable to all themes in World Studies: Eastern Civilisation. 
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CLIMATE 

1. Start with the climate of New York City. Describe factors influencing 
climate in New Yorx City. e.g. latitude, elevation, rainfall, prevailing 
winds, etc. 

2. R elate each factor to climaiic conditions in New York City. 

3. C ompare the climate of Tokyo to New York City: Describe climatic factors 
Influencing climate in Tokyo. 

4. Relate each factor to climatic conditions in Tokyo. 

5* Speculate on climate changes in New York and Tokyo, if certain factors were 
interchanged, 

6, For both cities, show how climate influences how people live in terms of 
earning a living, family life, urban development and urban problems. 

7* H ypothetical Case Studies : 

a. Describe the climate of an imaginary city. Students speculate on the 
climatic factors causing the climate of that mythical place. 

b. Reverse the exercise; describe the climatic factors and have students 
speculate on the resulting climate of the imaginary city* 

c. Describe the climate of an imaginary city, ask students to speculate on 
the economy based on climate data alone. 

d. Reverse the exercise; describe a series of economic activities, ask 
students to speculate on the climatic conditions based on economic data 
alone, 

8* Ski l ls Development : 

a. Reading and interpreting rainfall charts (Figures one and two, page 43) 

b. Reading Physical - Political maps and globe for climatic factors. 

c. Analysis of ocean currents, using Figure 3, Page 46, as motivation: 

(Note: Study of climatic factors, for example ocean current s, provides good 
opportunity for relating physical sciences to social sciences in inquiring 
why and how ocean currents are created and function) 

T opography and Location 

1. Show relationships between location and topographical features of Japan 
and: 

a. Japanese farming in terms of products and land usage. 

b. Japanese extractive industries including fishing. 

c. Japanese small, craft industries such as costume jewelry, wood and paper 
home accessories, etc. 

d. Japanese durable goods manufacturing such as automobiles, shipbuilding, 
electric appliances, etc* 

e. Political, history, particularly feudalism and imperialism, 

f. Cultural heritage e.g, Chinese and Western influences, 

2. Interaction of natural topography with changes made by man through urban 
development, extractive industries, transportation networks, agriculture, 
industrial production and general changes produced by our advanced tech- 
nology, 

3. Testing Hypothesis 

The Lecson Flan on Page 48 of this bulletin suggests the hypothesis that 
topographical features influence values in a society e,g. population density 
influences elaborate code of courtesy and manners; arable land and frugality; 
mountainous terrain influences heritage of feudal class structure, small 
island chain influences successive waves of intellectual and religious move- 
ments from Asia and Europe, 

This type of hypothesis can be tested through research in poetry, fiction, 
fine arte, and essays* 

4. Comparative Case Studies : 

The study of Japan lends itself easily to a comparison with the British 
Isles (See Lesson Plan Page 50) 

Emphasis can be placed on: 

a. Similarities and differences 
geographically, economically and culturally, 

b, The limitations of geographical determinism must also be emphasized in 
a comparison of Japanese and British political and cultural history 

e.g, traditional Japanese authoritariansim and British civil libertaria- 
nism* 

Japan can also be compared with underdeveloped Indonesia seeking ex- 
planation for Japan's relative success in terms of raising living 
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Economy 

1. In a course of study basically geography-oriented, how men earn their 
livelihood must be closely related to the overriding question, M How do 
the Japanese people use their natural environment to maximum effectiveness 
in earning their livelihoods?" 

a. Maximum effectiveness can be related to the following conditions of 
the geography of Japan: 

1) Climate 

2 ) Arable land 

3) Short, swift rivers 

4) Mountainous terrain 

5 ) Long coastlines 

6 > Island chain near mainland Asia 

7) Dense population 

8) Minerals 
9; Location 

2. Japan is the most highly industrialized economy in Asia, This raises the 
broad question, "How did they accomplish industrialization with so many 
apparent handicaps?" 

r.i Investigation of Japanese industrialization should focus on the 
following considerations: 

Cultural heritage of adaptation of foreign influences. 

Political unification in the Mejii Restoration. 

Aristocracy transformed land capital into investment capital. 

Working class : obedient, hardworkinr and political 

Government Policies ; Militarism and Imperialism for resources and 
markets, Taxation incentives for industrial production, trade sub- 
sidies, manufacturing nrcnopolies, etc. 

Allocation of Resources : e.g. - early emphasis on heavy industry and 

hand-craft industries, continuing emphasis on goods for export, low- 
vage scale, hard money banking and credit. 

The items underlined are applicable to investigatiin of industrializa- 
tion of any agarian economy 

3. Japanese export-import trade is also worth investigation because it re- 
veals, among other understandings, the inter-relatedness of the parts of 
an economy. 

A case study in econonie interrelationships can be made from one 
statistics e.g. - "Textiles was the main Japanese export in 1964 with 
Dollar Value of $1,247,000,000." (Figure 8, Page 64) 

4. Among the questions raised by this statistic are: 

a. Where are the sources of j*aw materials? 

b. How axe raw materials paid for? 

c. How were textile manufacturing plants constructed and financed? 

d. How are Japanese export prices kept at competitive levels? 

e. Who buys Japanese textiles and why? 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
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A n Introductory Lesson 
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This lesson could be used to motivate a unit of study on Japan. For ' uework, have 
the pupils prepare & list of ten facts about present-day Japan. T^ese can oe taken 
fmj an almanac or encyclopedia. If this is not convenient, the teacher can prepare 
such a list ( following ) to La placed on the blackboard at the beginning of the 
period. 
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JAPAN ( taken from Information Please Almanac, 1966 
and Statesmen^ Yearbook) 

Population 97,350,000 (California - 15,717,000) 

2. Area 142,727 sqe miles (California - 156,573 sq, miles) 

3e Military ally of the United States 

4. A democratic government 

5, Third leading steel producer in world (after U,S, f D.S.S.R,) 

6s Leads the world in shipbuilding 

7, Chief exports: textiles, machinery, iron and steel manufacturers, 
chemicals, electronics, optics 

8, Chief imports: raw cotton, petroleum, wool, wheat, iron ore 

9, Religions: Shintoism: 50,000,000 (approximately) 

Buddhism: 44, 000, 000 ( approximately) 

Christianity* 600,000 (approximately): two-thirds Protestant 
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Based on these facts, the following questions could be asked: 

1, What do these facts tell you about Japan? (List on the blackboard 
all statements made by pupils.) 

2, To what extent do the facts agree with the picture you have of Japan? 

3, On the basis of these facts, why should Americans want to study about 
Japan? 

4, In order to better underatand Japan, list some of the topics that we 
should Include In our case study. 

A motivation, In addition to the use of facts presented above, would be to bring 
In some pictures of Japanese In traditional dress or of traditional Japanese 
architecture. These can be compared with scenes of present day Japan, 

The first list of Impressions that students give should be saved and rexographed. 
At the end of the case study, the same lesson can be given again. Place the 
statistics on the board and ask pupils to give their Impressions, using their 
newly-gained knowledge. Let the students compare these Impressions with those 
they had at first. 

Concepts to Be Developed from th is Lesson 

1, Earth changes man, and man changes earth, (population density 
per sq. mile changes land use.) (G) 

2. History Is a continuous process leading to the present. (Complete 
freedom of worship and large membership In numerous religious 
organisations developed out of Japan's history of periodic 
adaptations to forolgn cultures.) (H) 

O 
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To understand hov population statistics can be made real and visual 



* Method - Using the opaque or overhead projector the teacher can show the class 
the following pictures. The following questions can be asked. 

Picture 1-1, What can we learn about Japan b / looking at this map? 



2. In what way does the legend ehow where the people live? 
How many people? 



3, Looking at this nap, where would you say moBt Industries of 
Japan are located? Why? 

Picture 2-1. From looking at this picture, what problems would ^ou say the 
Japanese Tra isportatlon system faces? 



2. Why is the man in uniform called a "pusher"? 



Picture 3 ~ 1« In what ways does this busy Tokyo street resemble New York 
City? 



2. What clues to the nature of City life can we find in this 
picture? 

Picture 4-1. How has modern industry improved the life of Japanese workers? 
2, Could this scene be found in an American factory? 



3. If you were a worker in this factory, would you be happy with 
your Job? Explain your answer. 



ERIC, 



t Recoomended 



for students achieving below grade level. 
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A LESSON ON CLIMATE 






The aim would bes How does climate affect Japanese life? To motivate thla 
leseon, aek pupils how we, in our daily lives, are affected by climate. 
Then, hand out a rexographed reproduction of the charts belowi 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 
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?rom Asia’s Lands and People by Cressey, George E. Copyright 1963, McGraw-Hill 
look Company. Used by permission of McGraw-Hill Book Company. 



Sene major pivotal questions based on the above charts are* 

1* What do these charts tell ua of Japanese climate? 

2* How do you explain the differences among the three cities of Japan? 

3, Three major factors affecting Japanese climate are* elevation) 

monsoon winds* and ocean currents* Explain how eaoh affect; Japan's 
climate* How do they help account for the differences among the 
three Japanese oities? 

A* How does the olimate ef New Tork City compare a-th chat of each of the 
above Japanese cities? 

5, What are the advantages and disadvantagss of Japan's climate? 

6* As a summary question) the following could be raised t 

How do differences in olimate influence differences in the lives of people? 

Concepts to Be Developed from this Lesson : 

1, Where man lives influences the way he lives, (Climate Is an Important 
factor In determining man's life In Japan,) (G) 

2, A region is a section of the Earth which has distinctive physical or 
cultural characteristics. (Japan as part of Asia shares certain 
climatic characteristics with the region.) (G) 



Lesson Plan 

*Alai What makes Japan's climate? 

Motivation} A physical or phyeioal-politioal wall map should be at the front of the 
room) and smaller world maps at the desks of the students* 

Motivating 

Qusationsi 1* From studying ths maps, what can you say about the olimate 
of Japan? 

Rainy (near oeaans), moderate (near oceans), 4 seasons, 
similar to United States (similar latitude)* 

2* How doss ths map tall ua that Japan's olimate might be 
very much like the olimate cf the United States? 

Method! Distribute map showing currents (Figure 3). 



Qaantions for Dlacuasloni 

1* What are acme reasons for Japan's climate being much like oure? 

2* Why does Japan have a milder olimate in the South and a Harsher 
olimate in the North? (Currents - Japan and Kurils) 

3. Why do more people live in the southern than in ths northern part of Japan? 

A* What are noneoone? 

Sumary : How would you describe the climate of Japan? (_lace students 

answers on the chalkboard for recopying in their notebooks.) 

ERIC 

i i.i. i.i.riii.nij coranendod for students achieving below grade level. 
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READING I 



Japan is a very husanlatJ scape, long settled and intensively developed. 

Archibald Kaoleieh has graphically described the pressure of nan on the 
land as follows! 

"Japan is the country where the stones show human fingerprints! where the 
pressure of sen on the earth has worn throughto the iron rock. 

There is nothing in Japan but the volcanoes and the volcanio wastes that nen 
have not handled. There is no getting away from men anywhere} from the sight of 
men in the open houses or fran the shape of their work in the made Helds or from 
the onell of their dung in the paddy water. 

In other countries a farm is meadows and a wood lot and a comer that the 
plow leaves room to turn about and time to turn about in. In Japan a farm is as 
rigid and tight a thing as a city lot — a patch here and triangle there and a 
square or so somewhere elsei every road comer of land diked and leveled off even 
though the growing surface is less than a man's shirt} every field soaked with 
manure And worked and reworked as carefully and as continuously as a European 
farmer works a seedbed ... nothing thrown away, nothing let go wild, nothing wasted," 

(George B. Cressey, A sia's Lands and Peoples . Hew York, KcOrsw-Hill Book Co. , Inc. ,1963, 
page 199) 



TOPOGRAPHY 

■The country has no large plains, and mountains are everywhere within sight. 
Valley floors have a noticeable slope, and down them during the rainy season flow 
rushing mountain streams which have deposited large amounts of sand and cobbles, 

On either aide dikee guard the adjoining fields, for so mu oh has been depoeited 
that the bed of the stream may be level with or above the surrounding countryside* 

Hot all the nearly level land ia u suable, Coastal swamps and stony river beds 
are vary difficult to reclaim. The largest areas of unused level land are former 
flood plains and coastal plains which now stand as terraces a few tene or even 
hundreds of feet above present stream levels. Since these terraces are built of 
sand and gravel and Have a low water table, they are of limited use for Japan's great 
crop, rice. Irrigation ia difficult eince they lie above etream gradients and si's 
too porous to hold standing water. 

Scattered and discontinuous plains form the principal hens for the 100 million 
Japanese. The total level area does not exceed 20,000 square miles, no larger than 
half the a tats of Ohio. The four main lelande contain about three doien lowland 
areas large enough to identity, ranging from t ha Kan to plain near Tokyo, with an 
area of about 2,500 square miles to etripe a few hundred yards in width and a few 
miles in length. 

Japanese rivers are abort} the longest le but 22y miles from source to mouth. 
Because of their swiftness as well as the variation in seasonal flow, few of them 
are suitable for navigation. There are many possibilities for hydroelectric power 
development, but sites for large reservoirs are seldom available* 

Fringing tha eaa are two types of coset line, one with cliffs and offshore 
islands, the other low and often ew*mpy and usually near the mouth of a short 
quick-rushing stream. It ia probabla that 90 peresnt of Japan's actual coast i# 
almost inaccessible, either on foot or by boat** 

(George B» Cressey, co.cit, page 216) 
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Q L*e»on Plan 



Kov Have the Japanese Overcome the Problems of an 
Unfavorable Topography? 
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Aa motivation, introduco the following statistic a and aek pupils what 
dues they give to a basic problem faoing Japan* 






Population 97*350,000 

Area 142,727 eq. miles 



15,717,000 

156,573 eq. miles 
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Pivotal questions below ate based on reading passages I and II whioh 
follow. Reading of those passages can be assigned for homework before 
the class meets or passages can be read by pupils in class. 



1. How does Archibald Haoleieh deeoribe the problem faoing Japan? 

2. Describe the topographical features that present obstacles for 
the Japanese. 

3. As a farmer in Jape.i, would you have a difficult time earning 
a living? Why? 

4. How have the Japanese attempted to overcome unfavorable topography? 

5. Why is terrace farming very effective in mountainous areas? 



N 6. For a smeary, the following questions are euggestedi 

(a) Considering topography, to vdiat extent is the United Statee 
more fortunate than Japan? ... 

v_' (t) What lessens might Southeast Asia and other underdeveloped 

nations learn from the Japanese in trying to feed their 
O people? 
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Concsots to he Davalocai f rom thie lesson 

1. Where man livee influences the way he lives (0) and (4*3). 
(Japan's topography influences values such as frugality). 

2, Kan has always ussd the Earth'* resource* for living. (0) 
(Japanese intensive uee of soil, mineral and fishing resource*) , 
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Meting the problems of a harsh topography. 



"The domestic supplies of rice and wheat are normally inadequate for 
expanding population; so that in most years several million tons must be 
obtained frcn abroad.” 

(page 228) 

"the pressure for food has led to the terracing of every available hillside. 
Rice and snow do not normally go together, but the Japanese have developed 
varieties which mature in Hokkaido during the hot euimer. In Hokkaido, the frost- 
free period is generally less than 150 days, and in the North drops below 90, vhieh 
is the minimus growing period for the most rapidly maturing varieties of rice. 
Hatards of unseasonable frost and occasional drought make rice growing a problem 
in Hokkaido.” 

(pages 229, 253) 

"the animal industry is small but growing. The limited mater of animals 
reflects the pressure of human population for food avl may also be accounted by 
by the lack of good pasture land, the poor native grasses, the long hot simmers, 
and the reluotwice of the Japanese rice farmer to keep animals. Prom the 
earliest times fish has taken the place of meat as the main sustenance in the diet.” 

(page 230) 

"Modem science has contributed much to Japanese agriculture, chiefly through 
ccmnercial fertiliser, seed improvement, and protection frcn crop diseases. Complex 
machinery is impractical in the tiny fields, so that the spade, hoe, end plow remain 
the traditional tools. Small two-wheeled tractors are coning into wide use. Since 
mechanical power for (taping irrigation water may be too expensive, water ia lifted 
by man or animal power. 

Japan needs mors food, but can find little additional acreage. Increased 
harvests must cons frcn ths physical improvement of the existing cropland, batter 
management, and new varieties of aeeda or crops 

(pegs 230) 

"Crowded Japan looks out on a friendly see. typhoons occasionally devastate 
the shores, but there are innumerable protected harbors. Sheltered waters such 
as the Inland Sea invite the fisherman and trader, the waters around Japan ccnprlee 
the greatest fishing around s of the world | both In tonnage and value the catch 
exceeds that of any other country. The annual catch is over $ million tens, almost 
a quarter of the world's fish supply. Fish and other marine products are one of 
the basic exports from Japan, these pastures of the eea furnish a considerable pert 
of tho Jepenoeo diot, for fish is an integral item in ovary meal, as important as 
meat in European countrioa.” 

(pagsa 231-232) 
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From George t. Cteeeey, Asia's Lands and Peoples . Hew York, McGraw-Hill 
Hook Co., toe., IWJ. Deed iy permission of Hc^raw-RIll Hook Company. 
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Girt pupils outline saps of Asia and Japan • Those can easily he traced fro* an 
atlas to a rexogrephed sheet and duplicated in quantity. If poselblS| prepare 
transparencies of Japan and Asia to be used with the overhead projector. Have wall 
naps of Asia and the World available. 

The following are map activities for students i 

1. (Using the wall sap of the world.) How does Japan's latitude conpere 

with that of the United States? Why is it helpful to have this information? 

2. Japan has been called "The Orest Britain of the Orient *" Explain this by 
looking at the Bap of the world. How eany comparisons can you Bake in 
exarlning the locations of Oreat Britain and Japan? (Treat nape of Asia 
and the World.) What advantages does Japan enjoy because of her location? 

3. On the aap of Aula, locate nearby Asiatio countries. Why are these 
countries lsportant for Japan? Looking at the Bap of Asia, would you be 
concerned about the growing power of Coswmiet China if you were Japaneso? 
Why? 

&. We have already discussed the influence of ocean currents and aonsoon winds 
on Japan. On your aap of Asia, use arrows to show the direction of these 
currents and winds. Two arrows will be needed for the aonsoonsj one shoving 
the suneer winds and one the winter winds* 



5. On the aap of Japan* locate the four main islands* the aajor cities* the 
Kanto Plains* the Japanese Alps* Kount Fuji* Sea of Japan* Pacific Ocean. 
Have the pupils color in the land and water areas. 
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6. (Susaery Question) From our examination of aape today* what conclusion* can 
we draw as to the advantages and disadvantages of Japan's geography? 



Concents to Be Developed from Lesson 

1. Mapping and nap analysis are basic tools of geography. (0) 

(Air and sea routes frta U.S. to Japan). 

2. Where man lives influences the way he lives (0) 

(OUsets* node rated by ocean currents* Influe ness dress* housshold 
furnishings* roc rest ion habits* etc.* of Jspancsc). 




Divide the eleee into oomitteee to Bike etudioe in depth of the following 
periods of Japanese history* 

1. Earl/ Japanese beginnings and Chinese Influence 

2 . The Feudal Period 

3. The Opening of Japan to Western influence 

4. The period of Japanese Imperialism 

5. Japan since 1945 

Pupil raterials are listed in the bibliography at the end of this theme. In 
addition to reports, seme lessons on problems in Japanese history are suggested 
to better understand national characteristic e. 



The Edo Period or the Period of the Tokugawa Shogur.ate (1600-1867) saw the 
centralisation of Japanese government under the power of the Shogun as well 
as her isolation from the rest of the world. By studying the following two 
dooxaants (Passages III and IV), try to get pupils to senes what was happening 
in Japan during this period. 



1. Why do you think Japanese leaders decided to close Japan to the 
outside world in 1634? (Read psseags III) 

2. What methode were ueed to make isolationism effective? (passage 711) • 

3. To what extent is isolationism a vies policy for a notion? Give 
reasons for your answers. 

6. What is meant by the term nationalism ? Mow does this document shot* 
the developmeht of extreme nationalism in Japan? (Read Paeeage IV). 

$• How might thoes ideas of extreme nationaliem grow out of a polloy 
of isolation? 

6. What are the dangers of extreme nationalism? How can a nation not 
only hurt itself, but qther nations? 

READING III 



Quoted from Hairy J. Carroll, Jr. et el., The Development of 
Civilisation. Scott, Poreeman, & Co., 1962, Vol. II, page 345 



.••The Act o£ the 13th year of 
the Kanol ere [1634) rune ee 
foil ovai 

1. Japanese ahipa ehell by 
no ev.ans be sent abroad. 

2. No Japanese shell be sent 
abroad. Anyone violating this 
prohibition shall suffer tba 
penalty of death, and the ship- 
owner end crew shell be held 

up together with the ship, 

3. All Japanese residing 
abroad shall be put to death 
idien they return home. 

4. All Christians shell be 
examined by official examiners. 

3. Informers against Chris- 
tians shall be rewarded. 

6. The arrival of foreign 
ships must be repotted to Edo, 
and watch leapt over them. 

7. The Nemben people (Span- 
iards or Portugese) end any 
other people with evil titles 
propagating Christianity ehell 
be encarcerated in the Omurs 
prison as before. 



8. Even ships shell not be 
left untouched In the matter 
of exterminating Chinese. 

9. Everything shell be done 

in order to see that no Chris- 
tian is survived by descen- 
dants, and anyone disregarding 
thle Injunction shell be put 
to death, while proper punish- 
ment shell be meted out to 
the other members of his fami- 
ly according to thsir deads, 

10. Children bom of the 
Nemben people (Spaniards or 
Portugese) in Nagasaki and 
people adopting these Namban 
children into their family 
shall ba put to death} capi- 
tal punishment shall also be 
mated out to those Nsnban de- 
scendants if thay return to 
Japan, and thair relatives in 
Japan, who may commicata with 
them, shall receive suitable 
punishment. 

11. The samurai ahall not pur- 
chase goods on board foreign 
ships directly from foreigners. 



Text* Yosobuto, Tokokothl. the 
Economic Aspects of the History of 
the Civilisation of Japan (London t 
George Allen 6 Unwin, Ltd. 1930) It 

pp. 128-129. 
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"A return to 'pairs' Japanese tradition and a reaction to alien culture ecccmpanied 
the unity and stability achievod in the 17th century. The leaders of this movement 
exalted the ancient Japanese Shinto worship over Buddhism and Confucianian, vhich 
(j been imported. They revived the study of native Japanese literature and mythology* 
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By the middle of the 19th century this rovanent had become ultra-nationalistic. Kirata 
At sutane, one of its spokesmen, proclaimed the superiority of Japanese culture over 
all other cultures. . . , N 
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People ill os tt iKe world refer to }ip*n u the Lind of the Cod* 
and cell us (he detcendinh 0 f (lie gods. Indeed, it k metty u they set 
our country, it 1 special marl of favor from the he* verily gods, waa be- 
gotten by them, ind there is thus 10 immense < <L defence between |e- 
pon ind ill the other countries of the world at to defy comperiton. Oun 
it 1 tplr.idid ind blessed country, the Lind ol the Cods beyond inv 
doibt, ind wt, down to the most humble nun ind woman, ire the de- 
scendants of the gods. Nevertheless, there art onhipply many people 
who do rot undenting why Jipin is the land of the Cods ind we their 
drvendinh ... Is tiiis not a lamentable state of tfiirt? Japanese dif- 
fer ivmpletcly horn ind lit superior to the peoplet of China, India, 
Russia, Holland, Sum Camhodia and all other countries of the world, 
and h>r us hs hr.r . ,liot miroontrs the land id the Coda was not mere 
vainglory. It was th< g*h »h«> Mstwd at tin lands of the wotld it the 
Citation, and these gods were without rvrytMi bom m |ip*n. Jipin 
is thus the homeland of the gods, and that is svhy we (ill it the land 
of the Cods. ‘Ibis is a matter of unistnal belief and ia quite besond dis- 
pute. Estn in countries where our ancient traditions have not been 
transmitted, the peoples teeoenire Japan 11 1 divine land. ... In olden 
days when Korea was divided into three kingdoms, retorts were heard 
there of low splendid, miraculous, and blessed a land Japan is, and be- 
cause )ip*n lies to the east of Korea, they laid in awe and reverence, 
‘To the Flit is 1 divine land, rilled the Land of the Rising Sun." Word 
of this otntsully spread iH ostr the world, and now people evcrvwhete 
rtlet to Japan at the Lard of the Cods, irrespective of whether or not 
they know «tis this is true 



Risen, Pillar, The Runan Advefttuvei 
Reading in World History . Rarcourt, 
Brace, & World, 1964, Vol. II, pp. H-97. 



Concepts to Be Developed free lesson 




I, An underatendlng of the paet helps nan to comprehend the present end 
search Into the future (the dengere of Isolationism and extreme nation- 
alism tc e nation end other nations at was the cast with Japan.) (R) 

t. The goali of society have vitled in different tinea end placet* (At 
tinea, Japan was willing to bo trow ft on other civlllsatlona While at 
©that tines, she turned toward e policy of isolationism.) (R) 

), Historical circumstance a 1 not heredity, determine a people's cultural 
achievement. (Japan, by adopting e policy of itoletloolsn, was con- 
sidered to be e backward nation whan* Petty vialted it.) (f.-S) 
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• Reiech&uer, JAPAN: PAST AN* PRESENT, New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 1964 

pagee 120-122. Used with permission* 

The loss of his cherished position as 
& warMor-ari&tocrat was hard enough on 
the eamirai, but a more seri- 
ous blow was the loss of his privileged economic status, N 
At first the government had issumed the responsibility 
of paying pensions M the SMturti in place of the heredi- 
tary stipends they had received from their feudal lords. 

However, the government reduced these pensions to 
only half the original stipends, which had never been 
generous. Ilicn sudden!) in 1876. the authorities de- 
manded that these pensions be commuted into relatively 
small lump sum payments. TTiis order, together with 
one of ?hc same year prohibiting ;bc tJttrurji from 
wearing their traditional two swords, meant the end of 
the sjtmuni as a diw w ith feudal privileges. They had 
been reduced to the level of ordinary subjects of the 
emperor anJ l> id been c.vst forth to fend for themselves 
as individual ciri/in* of the state. 

M.irty id the alder $JWur/t were already rising fast 
in the new government. Some' were making careers for 
thunsclvo in the professions. Others’ used their lump 
sum payments M start successful business ctiterpri-cs. A 
large proportion of the %*niur*i were attracted to the 
officer corps of the new army and navy* or became 
policemen, entitled to wear sworJs, a fact which may 
account for the traditional prestige and authority of 
the ordirurv Japanese |tolicunan. 

Many of rhe tJtorur.ii however, found themselves 
unable to team new methods of livelihood, or incapable 
of adjusting tlumsclm mentally to the new world in 
which they lived, Irreconcilable onwrvatim among 
them from time to time defied the authority of the new 

government. The n«tst serious of these ttnrurti revolts s 

occurred in Satsuiiu itself, w here dkoHMented constrv* 
itivej rallied around Saigo Takamori, unt of the young 
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timtrv of western Jipjn w ho luJ kljvd csttblish the 
new government, but hul rctnrncJ to Siuunu in pro* 
Itst igiinst the po! ivies «>f hi, ci«llcjguc*. .Viign ind 
his foUovithi ftiirkl tlititwlu, in njuit n billion igiinst 
Tokyo in iKp. Tbt |xusjnt .tiny wts Jnpitchcd 
Igiinst tkm, ind the Sitvinni mnsirvitivts mon 
letfAcd thit iftnuni irimd m ith »td* wtff no notch 
fot petsint soUliers, uill-iniHv) »nJ wtll-JiilltJ. lit* 
Sittumi rebellion of i«tj wts the 1*4 gup of t fist 
dying ftudii society. In lea thin rtn vcir, the young 
reformers b*d rkl themselves of this intkjuited tociJ 
end politic*! lytfem <nJ hid ctfireo the ground for 
mote modem ind mow tltkicnt politic*! institution*. 

The ktders of the new Jipin rcilued full xtll thit 
thty could not Hop merely it ttnxinng the oU system, 
Thtofttiedlv. they hid engineered * 'Restotition" 
of the impcrul rule of the sevtnth *nJ eighth centu- 
ries, *nd they Kin illy did tesive entnv of the ancient 
Mints ot other* and ni gostriwiK-fflll otgins, I Ait they 
knew thii the w* t*5y theory wd normnektum 
Whet they reelly desited to do « is to tsttbfbh i strong 
Mtk* kkt the kedmg Western powers, end to ftst- 
mlf they Mtc<d to the W est rot new pettem tf 
society M government. 
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Leiaon Plan - "How Did Perry's Visit to Japan Result in a New Japan?" 
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filfitiL Questions 

1* Why did many of the Japanese Samunl feel that isolationism had to 
coqs to an end as a result of Perry's visit? 

2* Row does Passage V illustrate the probleas that exist in a nation 
that is unlergoing great change? Show the differences in reaction 
by the Samurai toward the changes that were taking place* 

3» Describe the nature of the economic change that was brought about In 
Japan as a result of the Keiji Restoration? (Read Passage VI). 

kt "You nay be able to change the appearance of a nation on the outside* 
but people do not change as quickly* " What does this mean? How does 
Passage VII illustrate this? Why was the English newspaperman co shocked? 

Activities 

1* A couni ttee presents a dranat isation showing the reaction of two groups 
of Samurai to Perry's visit to Japan* One group presents all the 
arguments to preserve the status quo* while the other advocates change* 

2* Question for discussion i What important changes are taking place within 
our nation t>. day? Are there people who want to keep to the old ways? 

To what extent should we respect the ideas of these people? (This 
discussion could center around the fight by Negroes change the old 
restrictions of American society and the resistance to the changes* 



(Reading selections follow) 

Suggestions for Bright and Slew Students 

With bright students* the reading passages could be assigned for homework the 
night before the discussion in class. Por slow students* the lesson should be 
based on reading Passages VI and VJ2 in class* Students should read these 
passsges aloud with the teacher asking questions on the meaning of acme of the 
phrases* The lesson above could than be adapted to Passages VI and VII* In 
addition* the teacher could relate* in story form* how two Samurai reacted 
dif >*ently to the Meljl Restoration, The teacher can oak# up tha story based 
on Passage V* The teacher could then ask* "Why does change affect people in 
different ways?" 

Concepts W ha Developed fwa the Leaeont 

1* Histories} aventa have multiple caueea and affacta* (Tha Heiji 
Restoration*) (H) 

2* Civilisations develop ss men euccessfully meet problems arising from 
change) civilisations decline and disintegrats as men fail to adopt 
to new circumstances (Note how Japan reacted to the coming of Western 
civilisation as compared with China's initial reaction.) (H) 

.1* Societies draw upon idaaa from other cultures. (A-S) 

(Samurai Code and business ethics cf rapid industrialisation*) 
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CHANGES BROUGHT ABOUT AS A RESULT OP THE MEIJI RESTORATION ( 

(Quoted from Carlton J, H. Hayes, A Political and Cultural History of Modem Europe . 

New York, McMillan Co., 1937, Vol. II, page 7171 ( 

h The material civilisation of Europe (and America) was making swift progress in , 

Japan* The first railway, steeling the eighU«n miles from Tokyo to Yokohama, ' 

was opened in 1872. By 1914 Japan hAd 6,000 miles of railway, almost all of which 

was owned by the state. Moreover, within fifteen years of the repeal of the old C ' 

law prohibiting the construction of sea-going ships (this law was passed in 1637 

during the Tokugawa Shogunate), Japan had 138 such vessels, and by 1914, her 

merchant marine exceeded the French in tonnage and was plying not only her home ( 

waters but also to Europe, America, Australia, and India. Minina was developed, 

at first binder the eupervlsion of western enaineers, until in 1914 sene 230,000 / t 

Japanese were annually prcduolna coal, copper, iron, and other minerals for a v 

total vaxue of 65 million dollars. The cotton industry, which was non-exlutent 

in Japan prior to 1880, grew so fast that in 1914 Japanese cotton factories ( > 

contained two and a half million spindles, which turned out 550 million pounds of 

yam. The value of Japan’s foreign commerce, which in 1874 was less than 25 million r 

dollars, rose to 70 million in 1890, to 250 million in 1900, and to TOO million in ' 

19U. It had multiplied twenty- eight-fold in forty years I" 

( ' 

READIM) VII O 



(Qioted in Frederic C. Lane, Eric F. Goldman, Erlins M, Hunt, The World’s History . 
Mew York, Rarcourt, Brace, & Co., 1950, page 565) 

"Compared with the Russian of 1914, the average Japanese was even less westernised 
in his ways of thinking and acting. With no scientific attitude, he bowed to the 
c.peror called the descendant of the sun-god. With no sense of democratic right 
to share in the government, he looked up to the ancient samurai code which called 
for blind loyalty to a leader. With little knowledge of the westerners' hopes of 
abolishine poverty, he worked lone hours for little pay in deathtrap factories. 

With none of the West's breeay admiration for the new, he held following his 
ancestors' ways to be all-important. About ten years after Japan had anased the 
world with its westernised military strength by defeating Russia, a Japanese railroad 
engineer was a few minutes late in brineire the emperor's train into Tokyo. Without 
even goine heme to say good-by, the engineer, in order to make up for his disgrace, 
went to the nearest Shinto shrine, took hold of an ancient eamuarai sword, and 
ccmmited suicide by slitting his belly open in the traditional ceremony of harA-kiri* 
An English newspaperman, who had watched the ecene, saidi 'Good Lordl I'm in another 
world.' He waa. Japan, partially westernised. was still far from being westers. " 
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♦Lesson Plan 

A ini What are the fascinating facte of Japanese history? 

Motivation t Distribute your article entitled "History of Japan*" 

Method i After the article has been read* have students fill In the blanks 
on the Tine Lins sheet* 

Pivotal Questions. 1. What are some things that night happen if the United 

States closed all of its ports and shut the United 
States off from the rest of the world? 

2. Why did the United States send Ccemodore Perry to Japan? 

3, Why would the United States want Japan to have a country 
like ours? 

gu afeg t What do you think is the most important period in Japai.vre history? Why? 

5* Keiji Restoration 



Vocabulary! 1. Shogun 

2* Shogunate 



3* Samurai 
A* Buddhist 



locate on the asp of Japa n i l. Tokyo (Edo) 2. Kara 3, Kyoto 

Ccmeptsi 1* The goals of society have varied in different tinea and in 

different places* (H) (The goals of feudal Japan and modern Japan)* 

2. Th* nature and structure of governments change. (PS) (The ' v Atua 

and authority of the Bsperor in Japanese government before and after 1%5)» 

3« Societies draw upon ideas from ether cultures. (A-S) 

(Chinese influence on Japanese arts). 



*Recosnended for students achieving below grade level. 
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Lesson Plan - Why did Japan turn to a policy of imperialism? 

1< Review factors of geography that influenced the development of this 
policy » e.g., hareh topography, limited natural resources, over- 

population, etc* 

2* Edwin Relechauer ie an expert on Japan ae well as our former ambassador 
to that nation. In his book, Japan > Past and Present , he Attempts to 
examine those factors in Japan's cultural background that may have 
propared the people of that nation for a warlike policy which resulted 
in the growth of a large empire. What factors does Reichauer stress? 
(reading Passage V). Are there aspects of our own culture that could 
make Americans warlike? 

3. From the map, describe the extent of the Japanese empire by 1941? 

What lands did Japan conquer during the war? 

4. Why did the Japanese desire China and Southeast Asia? 

5* How do you explain the defeat of Japan in World War II? 



Ethel E. Ewing, FAR EASTERN SOCIETY . Chicago, Rand McNally & Company, 1963, page 129 



Before the end of World Wor II, Jopon hod goined control of much of Eost ond Southeost Ailo, and the Jo pane** nog 
tfow o v#r a vo»l Island empire In the Pacific* But Jopon * j defeo' reverted the tide of conquest, 

M Conquest 
Japanese Conquest 

i 

Sakhalin; 
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(^1 Lesson Plan - How Has Japan Become One of the Leading Industrial Nations of 
the World? 

O 1. On the basis of what we have already learned from Japan's geography 

and history, what clues do we have to explain Japan's industrial 
position in the world? 
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2, (Passage VIII)Diecuas the major factors given by Professor Hurphey 
to explain why Japan has achieved her industrial position. It has 
been said that the Japanese have made the most of whatever little 
they have? Explain this statement* 

3. How could the factors listed by Professor Mirphey help to explain 
the development of the automobile industry? (Passage Till.) 

4* Examine the charts "Japan's Trade With the World" (Figures 6, 7, 8)* 

(a) Who are Japan's beet customers? 

(b) From which country does Japan get most of her imports? 

(c) How do charts show strong relations between the United States 
and Japan? 

(d) To what extent was 1963 a good year for Japanese trade7 

(e) By examining Japan's imports, what can we learn of this nation's 
weaknesses? What would happen to Japanese industry if that 
nation's trade were cut off? 

(f) What examples can you give from your own experiences to show 
that Japanese goods play an important part in the American market? 

5, To what extent could nations like China and Indonesia duplicate Japan's 
industrial progress? 

6. How does the chart (Figure 7) show why Japanese can often undersell 
American manufacturers? Should we exclude Japanese goods from the 
United States? Give reasons for your answers. Why may it be important 
for the United States to permit Japan to trade with us? 

Concepts to Be Developed from the 1ms son 

1. Increased productivity makes possible the greater satisfaction of man's 
wants. (Japan, by making the optimum use of its human, natural, and capital 
resources, has produced the most advanced industrial society in East Asia. 

2. Specialisation leads to groat interdependence in the economy and increased 
independence, in turn, brings about increased trade (Variety of 
products traded between Japan and the United States.) (E) 

3. All human beings, regardless of race, are capable of making the seme 
progress given similar situations. (Si m ila r ities in geography between 
Britain and Japan and similar results.) (A-S) 



(Keep in mind that there is enough material in this lesson for it to 
extend over a period of two to three days. Of course, the teacher 
could leave out some of the material or adapt it in any way that he 
sees fit). 
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"One of the greatest advantage# was simply Japan* a small size and the ease O 
getting from place to place because of her position as an island. No part of 
Japan is far from the sea) the bulk of the population and most of the s~ 

production areas are on or near the coast where they can easily be served b( 1 
water transport* The fortunate location of Japan's major coal deposits close 
to the coastal areas* in northern Kyushu and in Hokkaido* remains a particur 
laxly important asset. About 85# of the domestic coal movements still take 
place by the water along the coast and within the Inland Sea. Coal and Iron 
imports* now greater every year, come from nearby Manchuria, Korea, and Chii ) 
and can be brought in by sea. Since it does not have to carry much of the 
bulky shipments, which can go by water, the railroad system can afford to cy\ 

construction and operating costs by using a smaller gauge (3 ft. 6 in. 1 f 

instead of the 4 ft. 8 in. gauge standard in rost of the rest of the world), 

which is also particularly well suited to the sharp curves and grades impose ) 

by Japan's mountainous landscape. 

Climate has given an assist to Japan's industrial development* As the cosO 
of coal rose and the supply dwindled, Japan could turn to the relatively 
easily tapped and well-distributed hydro power sites. Climate was an asset 
for hydro power and was ever, more important in helping to further Japanese v } 
agricultural successes, on which industrialization also depended. ^ 

Locationally, Japan is rich. The four home islands are well situated to 
assemble, process, and distribute goods to and from most of East Asia and tb~* 
western Pacific, and area of varied resources and huge populations for whom'-' 
Japan is a convenient and skilled supplier of manufactured goods and 
commercial services. Japan lies directly on the track of the great circle O 
routes across the* Pacific routes of the billion people and more crowded near' 
the coasts of Asia and its fringing islands. _ 

Japanese willingness to use foreign ideas and techniques may also be related 
to it 8 island position and to the long-estabilished habit of adopting select' 1 
aspects cf Chinese civilization. The island position helped to stimulate tow 
early growth of Japanese nationalism and sense of identity) cultural and 
technical borrowing may have been easier to practice because Japan need not O 
fear for its physical security or for the loss of its regional identity 
because it had always recognized that it could profitably learn from its r\ 

great neighbor." \J 

(Rhoads Murphey, An Introduction To Geography . Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 
1961, pages 456-458) Q 
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Cost of Manufactures! Japan vs. United States (Gingham Fabric) 
Figure 7 
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S, Hunsberger, JAPAN t LESSONS IN SURPRISE 
Curriculum Resources, Inc, page 47. 
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Application ; 

Obtain copies of Japanese newspapers 
for class from Library of Overseas 
Courier Service, New York Inc., 

350 Broadway, New York, Roc® 208, 

New York City, 10013 or the 
New York Nichibei 
(Japanese American Weekly) 

West Broadway, New York City, 
v York 10013 



Advertising plays a prominent role in 
a free enterprise system. 

This Japanese advertisement is for 
Soy Sauce* The top character is a 
trademark* The two below it say 
"Soy Sauce," 



Questions for Discussion ; 

1. Why is advertising important to 
Japan's free enterprise system? 

2. What could either country learn 
from each others' advertising 
techniques? 

3. What other roles does a newspaper 
have in a free enterprise system? 

4. Wuich American product shown would 
be most popular in Japan? 

Which would be most unpopular in 
your opinion? 
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♦Lesson Plan 

Ala i How do Japanese eam their livelihood? 



Motivation i Ask pupils how New Yorkers earn their livl' 5. List occupations 
and products on the chalkboard. For comparative study 1 use the 
chart. 



Method 1 



Students will complete the following chart, by indicating the 
products under each industry. Place an asterisk next to the 
most important products under each industry. 



HOW DO THE JAPANESE EARN A LIVING? 









List the products produced. 






FARMING 


FISHING 


MANUFACTURING 


MINING 




1 . 


1. 


1. 


1 . 




2 . 


2. 


2. 


2 . 




3 . 


3. 


lx 


3 . 




4 . 


4. 


4. 


4* 


PER 


GENT OF 










PEOPLE ENGAGED 










IN 


INDUSTRY 


27 7. 


1 7 . 


24 7. 


3/4 7 . 


OTHERS 


47 7. 









Questions : 

1, Under the column marked faming, cotton is not one of the products. Under 



the column marked manufacturing, cotton products(textileo) is a aajor 
product. How do you explain this? 

2, What problems do«s the lack of farmland give to the Japanese people? 

3, Can you think of any industries not Hated or. the chart? 

A, What two minerals are needed to (take iron and steel Does Japan have 
these minerals? How does she get them in order to produce iron and 
steel products? 

Sumram How do you compare the way the Japanese eam their living and the way 
Americans eam their living? 
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Concepts: 1. In any society choice determines the goods and services produced, 
(Japanese diet) (2) . 

55 . *• population density increases, the need for cooper* t ion Increases, 

(Oovartaent and private programs for planned parenthood) (0) 



Figure 8 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Billion dollars 




Japan has been a trading nation for 
100 years, but once was regarded as 
the home of cheaply made imitation 
products. Today it turns out a vast 
quantity of top-quality goods, eager* 
ly purchased the world over. They 
account for nearly one of every four 
dollars of national income. The U.S. is 
Japan's best customer. 
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LEADING PRODUCTS 



O 




Main Exports 



Dollar Value 



Textiles 

Metal manufacture 
Machinery, vehicles 
Electrical equipment 
Ships 

Chemicals, drugs 
Tood specialties 
Ceramics 

Wood, paper products 
Precision equipment 
Other products 

TOTAL 



$1 ,247,000,000 

945.000. 000 

623.000. 000 

515.000. 000 

336.000. 000 

315.000. 000 

313.000. 000 

212 . 000 . 000 

171.000. 000 

168.000. 000 
607,000,000 

$5,452,000,000 



Textiles are among the most valuable elements in 
Japan's economy, and top the list of exported 
goods. Even though much of the nation's raw 
cotton and wool must be imported, Japan lias re* 
mained one of the world's leading textile pro- 
ducers. Clothmaking, however, is rapidly being 
pursued in importance by the metal and machtn* 
ery producing industries. 
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•Lesson Plan 

Alai Why auat Japan in port and export many product 0 with many nations 

in order for the people to lire? 
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Motivation ! "Japan Bust trade to live." What do ve mean 17 that statement? 

Because of Japan's large population in a snail area, nuoh of Japanfa food 
and rav materials must be imported. Where doea Japan get it'a Imports Area? 
Let 'a s sake a olrcle or pie graph and see. 

Method! Use the information about imports to Japan given below and complete the oirole 
graph. Divide the oirole into eeotiocs corresponding to the figures given In 
the table belcw. In each section write the name of the oountry or continent 
and the percent of the imports that it represents. 



1. United States 35* 4. Asia 27 % 

2 . Europe 12* 5 . Others 9 % (entered 

on graph) 

3 . Africa, South 

America & Australia 16* 

JAPAN'S IMPORTS - 1963 




O 



Where does Japan export her products? Remake the graph as explained on previous 
P*6*» 

Exports i 



o 



1. Asia 39$ 

2. United States 2 5$ 

3. Europe 13$ 



4* Africa, South America 

and Australia lfl$ 

5. Others (entered on graph) 5$ 



JAPAN'S EXPORTS - 1963 




Smaanr i What products do you think Japan must Import? What products do you 
think Japan must export? Why must Japan trade to live? 

Concepts » Increased interdependence brings about increased trade* (8) 

No nation is self-sufficient* (B) 



#Recocmended for students achieving below grade level. 
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♦Lesson Plan 

Ala i What are the main exports of Japan? (Auxiliary Aim) How do you 

read a circle graph? 

Method i Distribute graph and queetione on the next pages. 

Students should be given a certain amount of time to work out the answers, 
geos students nay be Allowed to work in pairs to determine the answers. 
After the answers are given; each question should be discussed with the 
class. 
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Summary t What are the major exports of Japan? Compare the exports of Japan with 

wnat we know about her natural resources. How do they coapare? 



n 



Conoeptsi 



1, Ho nation is completely self-suffloient. 

(Growth rate of Japanese imports of mineral, resources). (B) 
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2* The more that a nation can produce and sell, the more her citizens 
will benefit. (Increase in gross national product and national 

income of Japan), tz) 

3. The Increased interdependence of nations brings about an increase 

in trade. Japanese exporta to and Imports from the United States), (E) 
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*RecoiriEftended for students achieving below grade level. 



EXPORTS OP JAPAN 1963 
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Exporta of Japan - 1963 (Continued) 
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DIRECT IOHS FOR THE STVDIKTSi The following statements are based on the graph in figure 
If the statement Is true, write the word true next to the sentence* If the statement 
is false, write the word false next to the statement and tell why it 1 b false* 

You must usq thq graph to arrive at the oorrect answers . 
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1, The graph shows the natural resources of Japan* _ ______________ ___ 

2* The whole graph stands for all the produots that Japan exports* ___________ 

3* Each part of the graph stands for a part of all the exports of Japan. __ __ _____ 

4* The graph shows the value of the materials exported* _______________________ 

5. Iron and steel are the leading exports of Japan* _ __________________________ 

6* Cotton Fabrics are the second largest export of Japan* ___________________ 

7* Clothing, fish and metal products were exported In about the aa&e amount* ______ 

8* Autos and optical equipment were exported in larger amounts than ehipa and boats . 

9*Iron and steel were exported in larger amounts than fish, metal products and clothing 
combined* 

10. The graph shows that cotton fabrics were exported In about the a&me amount as toys 
and metal produota together. 

11* The graph shows that Japan mainly exports food Products . 

12* The graph shows that Japan exports twice as ouch iron and steel as she exports 
ships and boats . 

13* You can tall from the graph that the product that JApan exports In the smallest 
amount is rice. 

!4. You can tell from the graph the major countries to which Japan exports her produots* 



15* Japan exported more iron and steel, ships and boats, cotton fabrics and clothing 
than she exported all other produota combined* ___________________ 
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INDUSTRIAL JAPAN - TEACHING ECONOMICS TO STUDENTS ACHIEVING BELOW GRADE LEVEL 



A good approach to cvoid the use of statistics is to translate the numerical 
figures into a visual representation. Draw a picture of eacn item you are des- 
cribing. Show its relative rank by listing countries in the order required. 

Discussion Questions for Visual Representation* "Japan Is Among Top Five... 

1. What are some of the leauing. products Japan produces? 

2 . Why do the Japanese consider TV & Radio such an important industry? 
(This question should be asked in light of competition with western 

industries). 

3. What part do these industries ; V in supporting a population 
burdened with a shortage of form land and living space. 

L. Can a small country with little available land become a great 
industrial power? 

Concepts 

1. Relative scarcity makes it necessary to allocate available productive 
resources to be6t satisfy people’s wants, (E) 

2. Specialisation and the division of labor make possible greater 
efficiency in producing goods and services. (E) 
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O Lesson Plan - To what extent Can the Present Japeneee Go verm out bo Called a democracy? 
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2. 



Hare pupils compare the preamble to the Constitution df 1889 
with that of the Constitution of 1947* (See Passage q) 

(a) How do the preambles differ in their ideas? "These 
preambles represent two different societies. " Explain. 

(b) Compare the preaaple of 1947 with the preamble to the u.S. 
Federal Constitution. What caparisons can be drawn? 

How do you explain the sixilarities? 

Have the pupils fill in the chart below, capering the American 
and Japanese governments today. An excellent fact sheet on the 
Japanese government can bo obtained without cost fra the Japan 
Society ISee Bibliography.) 





Japan 


United States 


The Legislature 




% 


The Executive 






The Judioiary 






Political Partiaa 






Bill of Eights 







O Cwtf.at. V» »» D...1.WJ fro* tM. I»tMW 

o *• 
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The nature and structure of governments change. 

(Ruling political parties in Japan before and after 194$). (P.S.) 

2* Democracy is a form of government in which ultimate power resides in 
the people. (Development of political power of Japanese people 

and erosion of power of Bsporor). (F.S.) 

3. Progress occurs as men meet the problems resulting from change with 
varying degrees of success* (Similarities and differences between 
American and Japanese political portlet)* (H) 
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READING IX 

A. PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 1889 ^ 

(quoted in Franz H. Michaels George E. Taylor, The Far East In The Modern 
World . New York, Holt, Rhlnehart, & Winston, Inc., 1964) page 256 (~ 

"Having by virtue of the glories of Our ancestors, ascended the 
Throne of a lineal succession unbroken for ages eternal) desiring to promote f 

the welfaiu of, and to give development to the moral and intellecual faculties 

of Our beloved subjects, the very same that have been favored with the r 

benevolent care and affectionate vigilance of Our ancestors) and hoping to \ 
maintain the prosperity of the State, in concert with Our people and with their 
support, We hereby promulgate, in pursuance of Our Imperial Rescript of .the r 

12tn day of the loth month of the l<wh year of Meiji, a fundamental law of ' 

State, to exhibit the principles, by which We are to be guided in Our conduct, 
and to point out to what Our descendants and Our subjects and their descendants (~ 
are forever to conform. 

"The rights of sovereignty of the State, We have inherited from Our ( 
ancestors, and We shall bequeath them to Our descendants. Neither We nor they 
shall in future fail to wield them in accordance with the provisions of the , 
Constitution hdieby granted. ' 



"We now declare to respect and protect the security of the rights 
snd of the property of Our people, and to secure to them the complete enjoyment 
of the same, within the extent of the provisions of the present Consitution 
and of the law. ..I 1 
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8. Fa cts About Japan - fact sheet prepared by Japan Information Service. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OP JAPAN, 1947 
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Ve, the Japanese people, acting through our duly elected 
representatives In the National Diet, determined that ve shall secure 
for ourselves and our posterity the fruits of peaceful cooperation with 
all nations and the blessings of liberty throughout this land, and re* 
solved that never again shall ve be visited with the horrors of war 
through the action of government, do proclaim that sovereign power 
resides with the people and do flnsly establish this Constitution* 
Coverraoent is a sacred trust of the people, the authority for which la 
derived from the people, the pevere of which are exercised by the 
representatives of the people, and the benefits of which are enjoyed 
by the people* this la a universal principle of mankind upon which 
this Constitution is founded* Ve reject and revoke all constitutions, 
lavs, ordinances and rescripts in conflict herewith* 
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Ve, the Japanese people, desire peace for all time and are 
deeply conscious of the high ideals controlling human relationship, 
anl ve have determined to preserve our security and existence, trust* 
lng in the justice and faith of the peace~lovlng peoples of the world. 

Ve desire to occupy an honored place in an international society striving 
for the preservation of peace, and the banishment of tyranny and 
silvery, oppression and intolerance for all time from the earth, Ve 
recognise that all peoples of the vorld have the right to live in peace, 
free from fear and want* 

Ve believe that no nation it responsible to itself alone, but that 
lava of political morality are universal, and that obedience to such 
lavs is incumbent upon ell nations who would sustain their cam aovev* 
elgnty and justify their sovereign relationship with other nations. 

Ve, the Japanese people, pledge our national honor to accomplish 
these high ideals and purposes vlth all our resources. 
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Unit Plan - Whit Are Sene of the Specie! Chareoterletice of Jepeneee Culture? 



X. Whet ie neent by the tern "culture"? Why do people from different 
nations develop different cultures? 

2. Discussion questions based on Passage 

(a) What ideas do you find interesting about the Japanese etreus 
on family life? 

(b) How did these ideas develop in the past? 

(o) To what extent are there lessons that we can learn treu the 
Japanese in regard to family living? 

(d) If you were a Japanote teenager > how would your relationship 
with your parents differ trea what they are as an American? 

3* How do you explain the Japanese love of nature? (See Passage X) 

4* How does the Japanese love of nature show itself in each of the 
following areas i 
(a) art 

tbj literature (especially Haiku poetry) 

10 ) Ikebana (art of flower arrangement) 

(d) religion (especially Shintoism) 

(Pupils can give brief reports on each of the above areas. 

For material , see Bibliography.) 

5* A lesson could profitably be devoted to a study of Haiku poetry as 
one fora of cultural expression by the Japanese* The teacher may 
get ideas for lessen by reading Passage JO . Note the Inclusion 
of Haiku poetry written by fourth trade children* A contest could 
bs hold (as is oftsn dona in Japan) to sea who writes the best 
Haiku verts. 



6* Reports can bs made by th# pupils on other aspects of Japanese 
culture. Following are eone topical 

(a) Oagaku - Classical music (Possibly, your school can acquire 
a record of this music • Such records are cosmercially eold 
at large record stores* The Japan Society has a list of 
thee# records*) 

b) Chtnoyu - Th# Japanese Tea Ceremony 
o) Xabukl - Classical thsatar 
d) Sports - wrestling, etc* 

How does classical Japanssa culture differ from our own? Why should 
there be these differences? To what extant era there similarities? 



ConcenU teJ> o Developed from this Unit » 

1* Man's present material and cultural level Is an outgrowth of the 
accumulated knowledge and experiences of the paet* 

(Continuity and change in Japanees artistic expression.) (a>s) 

2. The culture in which a man lives Influences Ms thoughts, values, and 

actions* (The early stress on nature in Japanese religious 

development influences Japanese religious development influenced 
Japanese art, literature, architecture.) (A*g) 

3. lo significant differences exist in the innate intelligence end 
capabilities of buaen beings from varying racial and ethnic backgrounds. 

(The rich culture produced by the Japanese) e culture comparable 
to any Waetam nation*) (A-S) 
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READING X 

THE IMPORTANCE OF FAMILY LIFE IN JAPAN 
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(Quoted from Donald Keene , Living Japan , Doubleday, 1959* P*g«s 29*30) 

"The family system, though now so deeply rooted In Japan, was imported 
from China ovor the centuries as part of the larger body of Confuoian 
thought. Before the widespread adoption of these Chinese ideas, however, 
the family was by no moans considered as vitally Important, Shinto has 
little to say about family obligations and Buddhism aotually praises men 
who abandon the world and thoir families to beoome priests, Confuoian 
thought gainod Its suprenaoy an a guide to Japanese family oonduot during 
the period of lobl ationism vfrom about 163 O to 1853), when the Tokugawa 
rulors of Japan deliberately spread the teachings of the Chinese sage 
because they were bolleved to pronote stability* Even aftoT the Heijl r 
Rootoration of 1868 and the oubsequent wholesale adoption of Western ideas, ( ’ 
the rulers continued to insist that tho Japaneso be educated along traditional 
lines, and they proclaimed family piety to be the source of all virtuo, / .. 

The state was often discussed as if it wore a huge family headed by the 1 

omperor, Rnd the identity of the loyalty due him and the family piety due 
a father was frequently stressed. The Allied Occupation Government of Japer( 1 
rejected many of these boliefe as being 'feudal', , and instituted refoms 
in the educational system which were intended to weaken or destroy the 
family system, Nevertheless, the 'feudal' ideas forbidden by the Allies 
continue to control moot Japanese personal relationships today, 



The simplest moaning of family piety is the proper bohavior expeoted 
a ohlld in return for his parents' kindnesses, especially for the su- 

Japanese elementary school 



of 

preme kindness of having given him life, 

children were lomorly taught to show their parents extreme renpeoti 
'You must never stretch out your lege in the direction of your parents, 
Vhen somebody talks about your parents you must sit up straight and lis- 
ten, even if it means getting up out of bed.' Evon today In old-fashioned 
households the ohlld is expeoted to forve his parents, and especially 
his father. The father's least word is a command, and the child must obey 
unquestlonlngly, long after he is r.rown up himself. 

The child is also expeoted to inoiease the family prestige by be- 
coming successful, Whether successful or not, hovever, he is expected 
to look after hie parents - probably hit' greatest obligation. 
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A Jananose traveling abroad is often shookod by tho treatment of C ■ ! 

old people - the lonely old men in the parks, the lonely old women 
eating in oheap restaurants, the signs that children have considered that r ■) 

by giving thoir parents an allowance, they were doing all that was ne- ' 

cossary. Lonely old people are much rarer in Japan than in the West, 

Virtually everyone marries, and if the marriage is net blessed with ( ) j 

childron, adoptions are easily arranged. The Japanese can be sure that, 
barring some disaster, his children will take care of him when he Is old* 1 

This assumes a good deal of sacrifice on the part of the children, partlcu- 1 1 1 
larly in the cramped quarters of a Japanese house, but fen refuse to make 
the sacrifice. In the country, especially, a household is likely to consist ( > 
of three generations, and the grandmother controls the purse strings, A 
Japanese nay therefore anticipate the coning of old age with less fear r 

than most older people in the west, and he knows that after death his ( / 

children and distant descendants will honor his memory," 

o 

JAPANESE LOVE 0 9 NATURE 



Very early during Japanese history (during ths Yamato Period), 
a f6m of nature worship developed* in their worship, the Japanese 
showed an appreciation rather than a fear of nature* Much that is 
kindly and gracious in ths life of the Japanese today can be traced 
to those early sentiments whereby their remote ancestors gavs god- 
like qualities, not only to the sun and the moon, but also to the 
rocks, ths streams, the trees, and the flowers* The worship of such 
objeots carries evsr to the present day as is illustrated by their 
delicate sensibility to the beauties of nature. It is ren&rkabls 
thst in s country so oftsn sf footed by earthquakes and swspt by storm 
O and flood, its peopls should only seek cut the beautiful In nature 
(|( to worship and not make gods cut of ths terrors of nature* Certainly 
t'leir religion was s religion of love and gratitude rather than of 
fear* _________ 
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* Lesson Plan 

Aim : Are Bathing Customs different for Japanese Children? 

Motivation Head (silently or aloud) the article on 

Baths and Bathing . This story appeared in a book called 
Children of Japan by Totniko Shirakigava published by Sterling 
Publishing Co,, Inc. New York, The Oak Tree Press 1967. 



Questions 

Why does the young boy in this story bathe? 

Why would it be difficult for you to have a bath like this in your 
house? 

Would we have the time for everyone in our family to bathe like 
this? Explain your answer. 

What would your landlord say if you used all the hot water 
required for this kind of bathing? 

What do people do (both Japanese and American) when they can't 
have baths like this at home? 

How do the Japanese families solve these problems? 

Sumary Does this type of relaxation and sanitary custom have a solid 
future aa Japan continues to industrialise and center people in large 
^) population groups? 



Suggested Activities 

Collect Magazine pictures of Japanese homes and articles of daily 
living. Mount on a room bulletin board. 

Read a story from the bibliography supplied by your librarian 
that describes how Japanese children work and play: Report to the 

class on a custom that is similar or different than ours, (Perhaps 
you might like the book mentioned above). 

Are there any trade Journals that can be found in Plumbing supply 
houses or modern Ltssber yards that list bathtubs and plumbing supplies 
that are up-to-date? 

A trip to the lumberyard for the manufacturers brochure might make 
interesting viewing for the class. 

) Concents 

•y 1, Human beings are more alike than different. (A-S) 

£. Hie culture in which a man lives influences his thoughts, values 
y and actions. (A-S) 



) 

') \) “eccmmended for students achieving below grade level 
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BATHS AND BATHING 

To any Japanese child, “bathroom” meins 
only live room where one wishes and takes a 
bath. 'Hie toilet in Japanese homes is always 
separate, with its own small sink for washing 
one’s hands. Newly built homes may have a 
shower in addition to a bathtub. But the 
Japanese like bathing so much that a tub is 
always present, even if there is also a shower. 
Many Japanese homes— and all new ones and 
apartments— have a bathroom, but there are 
always public bath-houses nearby. Every area 
in Japan is served by one or more bath-houses, 
each with separate dressing rooms and bathing 
rooms for men and women. 

A boy w ho goes to a bath-house, with a parent 
or a friend, or alone, follow's this procedure: he 
brings his own soap and towel, and sometimes 
carries shampoo, too, In a basin. At the bath- 
house, he first places his sandals or shoes in a 
small locker at the entrance and then walks into 
the men's half of the building. At the entrance 
he pays the cashier. (The price for children it 
very low— about 20 yen.) Besides collecting, the 
cashier has another duty: he sits on a platform 
where he can see the dressing room and makes 
sure that each person takes things only from lit 
own clothing basket. After stripping himself, 
the boy places his clothes in the woven bamboo 
or plastic basket and leaves it on the wooden 
Boor. He then ilkk * open a glass door to enter 
the room where the bathtub or tubs are. His 
lowei, which he carries with him, will be used 
as both washcloth and drying rowel. 

The bathtub is Urge enough for four or more 
people at one time. But before going into the 
tub, the boy (and everyone the) rinses sweat 
and dirt from his body, using hot water from 
one of the many taps in the room. Then comes 
the most enjoyable part— the refreshing soaking 
in neck-high water. When the boy has had 
enough, it b time for a thorough washing— out- 
side the tub. tf he wants to soak again, be must 
rinse a# soap from hit body. The tap for the 
bath h usually kept on, so fresh water h always 
running in, hut everyone co-operates to keep 
the water dean. If here are two or more tubs, 
they are kept at different tem p er atu res. Gener- 
ally, the Japanese like bot water— hot enough 




In mu Jafxxntu nyU this bey rinsa kmulf 
oviruU thi tub. 



to redden their skins and It keep them warn an 
hour or to after going out (especially in winter). 
However, some people do not like baths to be 
as hot as this. Girls and woe»*n follow exactly 
the same procedure as the men, on t * ^ber 
side of the wall whkh divides ibe buildup At 
two parts. 

At home, the method is the same. Washing 
is always done outside of th? tub, to keep the 
water dean. The average family uses the same 
tubful of water for two baths, and most Japanese 
people take a baih every day or every other day. 
If father b home, he usually lakes his bath first, 
when the water b hottest Tfle bathtubs are 
becoming more popular today, as art gas water 
heaters. (Old-style tubs use wood-burning 
stoves and many people still prefer wood tubs 
too.) Bathtubs are smaller than those used in 
America or Europe, because less water means 
less fuel for heating. Although the cost of 
beating a bath h nert so important to most 
faimbes today, the tradrtiooal small tub b pre- 
ferred. When one person h finished bathing, 
the top of the tub H covered, to keep in as much 
beet as possible until the next bath b taken. 
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C «Le>50D Plan 



f- A IjB » How Is religion Important in the lives of Japanese people? 



Motivation > How do religions of the United States differ free religions 
(~) we find in Japan? (Christian - Judaic concept of one God as 

opposed to the Shinto - Buddhist belief in many Gods.) 



n 

o 



Method i Read (silently or aloud) the article on religions of Japan* 
This artiole appears in a book called* Japan. Ho— of the Sun . 
Dearsdn and Peck, Published by Harr Vagner Publishing Co., 1963, 
San Francisco, California* 



o 

o 

o 

n 



n 



Questions! 1. In travelling through Japan, what might we see that 
would show us that the people of Japan are religious? 

2. Why is it important to havs freedom of religion? 

3* Why did the Japanese worship their fkperor? 



lit What are the main religions of Japan? Defend your ohoioee* 

3* What is one thing taught by the Shinto and the Buddhist religions? 

6* In your opinion, why are there fow Christians in Japan? 

Susmary i How do you think the main religions of Japan have effected 

^he^Japanese way of life? How are religious teachings similar in U.S. and 

ftttASSlsd Activities i 



o 

o 



1. Collect pictures of templss, pagodas, shrines and statuss 
of Buddha* Make a collection of pictures of American 
Places of worship. Mount them on a bulletin board for 
center/ son* 



O 



2. Read about the life of Prince Ga titans* Make a report in 
class on what you havs read* 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



3* Read and report on the book louna Japan by H. Buell, Dodd, 1961. 

Other books are available for average and below average readers* 

(See Bibliography,) 

Concept i i 1* Customs, traditions, values and beliefs are passed from one 

generation to the next generation. (Tha long, continuous 
impact of Shintoism on Japansse culture.) 00 

2. An understanding of the peet help# man to undarstand the 

preeent and saarch into tha future. (His tor leal precedents 

In Japan for absorption and rejection of foreign influences*) 00 



o 

o 



3* Mo important differences exist in the innate intelligence and 
capabilltla# of people from different races end backgrounds. 
(High lavel of Japanass pure science and technology.) (8) 



o 

o 



A. People draw upon ideas from other people* 

(Develofmsnt of Japanese nuclear physics.) (S) 




sReccamended for students achieving below grade level. 



READING XI 



LET'S WRITE HAIKU 



One of the most satisfying forms of creativity for students is a 300 year 
old verse form - the haiku poem. This is a three-line unrhymed verse of 
seventeen syllables vblch follows a 5-7-5 pattern. 

The quality of understatement so evident in all things Japanese Is used<ln 
this tiny poem to suggest a mood. 

Like the black and white ink sketch (sumi e) , where the line fades off, it 
is a clear cut picture which gives only the barest essentials - leaving the 
rest to be couple. A by the reader's own imagination. 

In its conventional fo ho u reflects some aspect of a season, with the 
time of year often implied rather than actually stated. That is, there is 
some vor ’ or feeling which Indicates the seasot so that a background is 
formed fo the reader to "look at." Today it has be cock a popular means of 
expressing almost any emotion, perception, or moment of awareness. 

Children find haiku writing challenging because it is something of a game. 
They must crystallise the idea into a few words, so these words must be care- 
fully chosen. 

In order not to become bogged down in the mechanics of the 5-7-5 syllable 
form, it is helpful to have the child quickly write his idea as a prose 
sentence first. Then this can be converted into three lines with the 
proper number of syllables in each. 

As you read the following examples of ancient and modern haiku to the 
children, you will notice that the translations have not always been kept 
to the 5-7-5 syllable structure. (This is not always possible if the 
translator is to give the most accurate meaning of the Japanese words.) 



In Japanese, the verses do not rhyme because all their words end in a 
vowel or "n." The poetic effect depends upon the musical quality of the 
words, the imagery they suggest, and the flow of intonation from line to line. 



The Important characteristic of the haiku is its "where, what, and when" 
properties! 



. . . .where 
. . . .what 
. . . .when 



On a leafless bough 
A crow is sitting - 
Autumn nightfall. 

fcasho (1644-1694) 



The "where" may be omitted when there is an understanding of place implicit 
in the poem itself, but the "what", the object, la always clearly there as 
Itself. 
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SPRING 



SOMMER 



The ancient pond 
A frog Jumps in. 
The sound of water. 



The summer river i 
Although there is a bridge, 

My horse goes through the water. 



r 



- Basho (1644-1694) 



- Shikl (1867-1902) 






n 

n 



O 



Under cherry blossoms, 
None are 

Really strangers. 

- Issa (1762-1826) 



A fallen leaf 

Returning to the branch? 
Butterfly. 

- Mori take (1452-1540) 



The thunderstorm is clearing. 
Upon one tree the sun - 
Then the voice of the locust. 

- Shikl (1867-1902) 



Short the night 

And on top a hairy caterpillar, 
Beads of dev. 

- Bus on (1715-1783) 



AUTUMN 



WINTER 



Autumn evening now, 
Alone the crow. 

Upon a leafless bought 

n 

- Basho (1644-1694 



Mountains and plains. 

All are captured by the snow • 
Nothing resMlns, 

- Joso (1661-1704) 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 




Just above the railroad tracks. 
Wild geese are flying 
In the moonlit night. 

- Shikl (1867-1902) 



A mountain village 
And under the snovbank 
The sound of water, 

- Shikl (1867-1902) 



Freni Unit on Japan, Chula Vista City School District, Chula Vista, Calif, 



Source t 

Japan) Oriental Society in Transition, pp. 169-172, Chula Vista, 
Calif. Schools 
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READING XII 



© 



A VILLAGE SCHOOL 



n 

r 



About half of til the people of Japan live In small country villages. Many changes 
have teken place in the cities* but in the country* change takes place auch core slowly* (~ 
even in the schools. For example* girls know that they must never walk in front of boys 
while walking to school. This is because they have learned that girls are inferior to 
boys* or so ths people in their village have thought for centuries. In the citiss this ' 
is not bslieved very such any core and there the boys and girls in the elementary schools 
even walk to school together. f 

All of the children wear leather and oloth school bags ( randose ru) on their backs. 

Japanese school children everywhere carry their books* pencils* and paper in such ( 

knapsacks. 

The children leave their gets or their tennis shoes in the entrance hall of the school. ' 
There are little shelves for then. In the lower grades each child's name is written 
on his shelf. The children sit on straight* wooden seats* two to a seat. When the ( 
teacher enters the rooa* the students rise and bow. The teacher nods and they sit down. 



Ths social studies combines history and geography along with life in Japan. The olassss ( 
go on trips very often in order to find out something they wish to know about that.' 
ccemunity. They have arithmetic , language* physical exercises* drawing and nuslo. The r , 

work and studies that these children have are vary much like American elementary school * 

work. Japanese children go on more trips* though* and thay also do mors drawing outdoors 
than our students. ( * 



Learning to read and write InJapen la vary difficult. The children have to learn to use 
two sate of syllabic sigma ) in other words* it would bs Ilka learn Jrg two alphabets 
except that there are fifty in each aat instead of twenty-six. Li addition they have to 
learn several hundred Chinese characters by the time they finish high schools, 
grads students have to know about seven hundred of the two thousand that must be learned 
in order to read books and newspaper# that grown-ups read. A little ftvglish le taught 
from the third grads on. 



o 

o 

o 



Children taka their homework very seriously, thay have to memoriae so many mors things f', 

than American children do because their language is so much harder. They have homework ' 

from the fourth grade on. 

After school the boys wrestle ( sumo ), and play on the hills* ditches* and field* near 
their homes • Thay Just say thay are doing "nothing"* but they are climbing* catching 
crickets or fish* or chasing each other in auch games as cops and robbers. Thay play ' 
natch! on rainy at ay-at-hone gays. This la a card game. In this game the player slaps 
a card down upon those of hie opponent. He may coll sot for himself any tarda that are ( i 
overturned by the force of hie card. Boys would not usually be caught dead playing 
girls* games. ^ 

the girls usually go right hems from school. Whan they arrive* vbsy call out to their 
mother#* "I've come back*" ( tadeime ). In the morning tfcen thay leave, they always say, s , 
"I'm going now*" ( lttemalrijaeau ). These same terms are used all over Japan by everyone } v 
it le an age-old custom. When a child eeye "Tadaima ." the adults eey, "Qkasrl " (Welcome, 
your return). When the child says* "Ittsmairlmaau ." tho adults say* "Itt sirs label " (Oo). ( ) 
Than the girls play around near home. They bounce a ball in time with a song, and at the 
and give it a slanting bounce so it may be caught in the fold# of the skirt at the back. f 
Thay play hopscotch* Jump-rope* and many other games. Older girls play with the younger ' 
girls* es peel ally whan thay play house. 

o 



- Living in Jatsa . Palo Alto Unified School District* 1961 ( ) 

Source i 

( * 

rn y r s social studies unit Developed by the f 

Chula flats City School District* * ' 

™“™ Chula fiats, California* pp, lO-lfiA 
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Resource Materials for the Study of Japan 

The following resources were contributed by the Japan Society. For further informa- 
tion contact the Society at 250 Park Avenue, New York, Tel, (986-5356) , Films can be 
rented from the Japan Society at a minimum cost of $4.00 each. Listings of films 
can be obtained from the Society. Films cover economic, political and social life 
of Japan. 

The Japan Society has prepared a list of suggested field trips in New York which 
include trips to Tea Ceremony Society (Tel. 421-8820), New York Aikikai (self-defense 
arts), and Metropolitan Museum of Arts (TR 9-5500, and the Japanese Consul-general 
(YU 6-1600), 



REPRESENT/JIVE SHOPS FEATURING JAPANESE ITEMS 



Katagiri & Co,, Inc. 
Takashimaya, Inc. 
Azuma, Inc. 



224 East 59th St., NYC, NY 10022 
509 Fifth Ave. ,NYC, NY 10017 

666 Lexington Ave., NYC, NY 10022 
790 Lexington Ave., NYC, NY 10021 
25 East 8th St., NYC, NY 10003 



♦^moderate in price) 



LIST OF NEW YORK ORGANIZATIONS 
RELEVANT TO THE STUDY OF JAPAN 



I: Organizations Primarily Concerned with Japan 

♦American Buddhist Academy (New York Buddhist Church) 
332 Riverside Drive, NYC, NY 10025 

Consulate -General of Japan 

235 East 42nd Street, NYC, NY 10017 

Ikebana Art Center of Ikenobo, Inc. 

117 East 59th Street, NYC, NY 10022 

Institute of Japanese-American Cultural Research, Inc. 

1082 Park Avenue. NYC, NY 10028 
(Student Affairs) 

Japan Association for the 1970 World Exposition 

441 Lexington Avenue, NYC, NY 10017 



PL 5-3566 
682-1882 

PL 2-0599 
TE 8-4720 
673-9870 



*Aki 


RESTAURANTS 
420 Vent. I19th Street 


UN 4-5970 


Benihana 


6l West 56 th Street 


LT 1-0930 


Fuji 


238 West 56 th Street 


Cl 5-8594 


*Hide 


304 West 56 th Street 


Cl 5-9436 


Kabuki 


135 Braodvay 


WO 2-4677 


♦Kamehachi 


4l West 46th Street 


765-4737 


*Kitcho 


103 West 44th Street 


581-6670 


Miyako 


20 West 56 th Street 


CO 5-3177 


Nippon 


145 East 52nd Street 


PL 8-0226 


Saito 


131 West 52nd Street 


ju 2-7809 


♦Tokyo Sukiyaki 


144 West 55th Street 


co 5-6075 


*Tauruya 


239 West 105th Street 


RI 9-9400 



749.8879 

986-1000 

421-0930 

427-4900 

661-0550 



O 




Japan National Railway 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC, NY 10020 

Japan National Tourist Office 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC, NY 10020 

Japan Society, Inc. 

250 Park Avenue, NYC, NY 10017 

Japan Trade Center _ - 

395 Fifth Avenue, NYC, NY 10016 

Japan Travel Bureau I ternationt~L, Inc, 

45 Rockefeller Flaza, NYC, NY 10020 

Japanese Ministry of Finance, NY Representative 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, NYC, NY 10002 

Japanese Sword Society of New York 

Department of Arms and Armour 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Fifth Avenue & 82nd St., NYC, NY 10028 

Japanese Translation Bureau 

383 Grand Street, NYC, NY 10002 

Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai (japan Cultural Society) 

c/o Japan Society, Inc., 250 Park Ave., 
NYC, NY 10017 

New York Buddhist Academy Kendo Club 

332 Riverside Drive, NYC, NY 10025 

New York Aikikai, Ltd. 

142 West l8th Street, NYC, NY 10011 

NYLI Ogata Judo Dojo 

1032 Broadway, Woodmere, L.I., N.Y. 

*NiiTDOn Club 

145 West 57th Street, NYC, NY 10019 

Permanent Mission of Japan to the UN 

866 U.N. Plaza, NYC, NY 10017 

Satsuma-Bushi Karatedo, Inc. 

134 West 72nd Street, NYC, NY 10023 

Tea Ceremony Society of Urasenke, Inc. 

866 U.N . Plaza, NYC, NY 10017 

Zen Studies Society 

440 West End Avenue, NYC, NY 10024 



757-9070 

757-5640 

986 . 5356 . 

532-7191 

246-8030 

269-5440 

879-5500 

475-2330 

986-5356 

288-6535 

242-6246 

{516)374-7459 

581-2223 

421-9580 

879-9281 

421-6820 

877-8969 



*(Site of Meetings for various Japanese organizations) 



NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS 



New York Nichibei (Japanese American Weekly) 

260 WeBt Broadway, NYC, NY 10013 



WO 6-1752 



Overseas 



Courier Service New York, Inc. (Newspapers & Publica- 
tions) 350 Broadway, Room 208, NYC, N.Y. 10013 



CA 6-3260 



japan Publications Trading Co., (USA) Inc., 

(Current Japanese Periodicals Catalogue J 
175 Fifth Avenue, NYC, NY 10010 
or 

125 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
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USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 

FOCU S (Newsletter on Asian Studies for Elementary & Secondary Teachers) 
College of Education, Ohio State University 
1945 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 43210 
(offered free of charge to teachers) 

FORUM (Newsletter of Japan Society* Inc, 

250 Park Avenue, NYC, NY 10017 986-5356 

(available to members) 

JAPAN QUARTERLY (Asahi Shimbun Publication) 

through Japan Publications Trading Co., (above) 

JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES 

4b Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

JOURNAL OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS IN JAPAN 

4-12-24, Higashi, Shituya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

KBS BULLETI N (available through Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai representative) 
c/o Japan Society, Inc., 250 Park Ave., NYC, N. Y. 10017 

NEWSLETTER OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 

Association for Asian Studies, Secretariat 
48 Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
(subscription: $2.50; free to members) 

THE EAST The East Publications, Inc. 

7 Mikawadai Heights, Mikawadai-machi 
Minato-ku, Tokvo* 



II: Organizations, Associations, Museums, and Others Not Primarily 

Concerned with the Study of Japan 



American Geographical Society 

Broadway & 156th Street, NYC, NY 

American Museum of Natural History 

Central Park West 7 79th Street, NYC, NY 10024 

Asia Society & Asia House Gallery 

112 East 64th Street, NYC, NY 10021 

Brooklyn Botanic Gardens 

1000 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11225 

Brooklyn Museum of Art 

Eastern Parkway & Washington Ave. , 

Brooklyn, NY 11238 

Columbia University 

East Asian Library, 300 Kent Hall 
Amsterdam Ave, & ll6th St., NYC, NY 

Copper Union Museum 

Cooper Square & 7th Street, NYC, NY 10003 

Foreign Area Materials Center 

33 West 42nd Street, NYC, NY 100 36 



AD 4-8100 

873-1300 
PL 1-4210 
MA 2-4433 

NE 8-5000 

UN 5-4000 

254-6300 

244-8480 



Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Fifth Avenue & 82nd Street, NYC, NY 10028 



Museum of Modem Art 

11 West 53rd Street, NYC, NY 10019 

New York Public Library 

all branches, but especially 

Fifth Ave. & 42nd Street, Rm 219 (OrientcJLia) 

Museum of Primitive Art 

15 West 54th Street, NYC, NY 10019 

Queens College Art Collection 

Paul Kl&pper Lib., Flushing, N.Y. 10067 



Scalamandre Museum of Textiles 
O 201 East 58th Street, NYC, NY 10022 



TR 9-5500 
245-3200 

695-4200 
Cl 6-9493 
445-7500 



m 1 - 8500 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 



JAPAN 






For Teachers* 



(♦paperback edition) 



For Average and Below Average Students 

Buell, Hal, Young Japan (Dodd, 1961) 

Caldwell, J.C., Let's Visit Japan (Day, 1959) 

Carr, R.E., The Picture Story of Japan (McKay, 1962) 

Edelman, Lily, Japan in Story and Pictures (Harcourt, 1953) 

Gallant, Kathryn. Mountains in the Sea (Coward-McCann, 1957) 

Hears, Helen, The First Book of Japan (Watte, 1953) 

Richie, Donald, Land and People of Japan (Macmillan, 1956) 

♦Visual Geography Series, Japan In Pictures . N.Y. Sterling Publishing Co. 1965 
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For Advanced Students and Teachers 

American Heritage (Periodical), Commodore Perry in Japan (Harper, 1963) 

♦Beasley, W.G., The Modem History of Japan (Praeger, 1963) 

Borton, Hugh, Japan's Modem Century (Ronald, 1955) 

Clark, S. A., All the Best in Japan (Dodd, I960) 

Creseey, George B,, Asia's Lands and Peoples; A Geography of One-Third the Earth 
and Two-Thirds Its People (McGraw-Hill. 1963) 

♦Dening* . Jmmu» 1961 ) 

Dilts, M.M. , Two JapanB (McKay, 

Dumoulin, Heinrich, A History of Zen Buddhism (Pantheon, 1963) 

♦Earle, Ernst, The Kahuki Theatre (Oxford University Press, 1956 j Grove Press Evergreen 
E-155) 

♦Earle, Ernst (ed.) Three Japanese Plays from the Traditional Theatre (Oxford University 
Press, 1959} Grove Press Evergreen E-217) 

Feis, Herbert, The Road to Pearl Hart or t The Coming of the War Between the United 
States and Japan . (Princeton University Press, 1950) ***** 

Gray, E. J., Return to Japan (Llpplnoott. I960) 

♦Kublin, Hyman, The Rim of Asia! Japan and the Southeast (Scholastic Magazines, 1963) 
Keene, Donald (ed.) Anthology of Japanese Literature: From the Earliest Era to the 
Mid-Nineteenth Century (Crove Press. 1962) 

Keene, Donald (ed.) Modem Japanese Literature! an Anthology (Grove Press, I960) 

♦Maki, John, Government and Politics in Japan t The Road to Democracy (Praeger, 1962) 
♦McNelly, Theodore, Contemporary Government of Japan (Houghton-Mlfflln, 1963) 

Ono, Sokyo, Shinto :~ ~The Kami Way (Charles E. Tuttle. 1961) 

ReiBChauer, Edwin 0., The United States and Japan (Harvard University Press, 1957) 
Reischauer, Edwin 0., Japan \ Past and Present (Alfred A. Knopf, 1964) 

Sansom, G.B., History of Japan . 2v (Stanford University Press, 1956-1961) 

San8ora, G.B., Japan > A Short Cultural History (Appleton-Century , 1962) 

♦Tiedemann, Arthur. Modern Japan (Van Nostrand. 1962 - Anvil Original 9) 

Webb, Herschel, Introduction to Japan (Columbia University Press, 1957) 

Yaukey, G. S., Made In Japan (Knoff. 1963) 

ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 

A "gold mine" of free material awaits the teacher who writes tot 
Executive Director, Japan Society, Inc., 250 Park Avenus, New York, New York 10017. 

The Japan Society prefers that teachers, not students, write for materials. Be sure 
to ask the Society to include the fact sheets on Japan. These sheets give excellent 
staranariea of different aspects of Japanese society and distributed by the Japan 
Information Service of the Consulate General of Japan. 

For a lesson on the problems of contemporary Japan, the following additional sources 
are recoemended for the teacher and students! 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



♦1. GREAT DECISIONS i 1966, published by the Foreign Policy Association, Chapter 6. 

*2. Robert A. Scalapino, JAPAN-ALLY IN THE FAR EAST, (Foreign Relations Series), 
pamphlet published by Laidlaw Brothers. 

*3. Warren S. Hunsbergar, JAPAN i LESSONS IN ENTERPRISE, 1963, Curriculum Resources, In oV 
(pamphlet) Published in cooperation with Scott, Forcsman, & Co. 

New York and Tokyo are sieter cities. Sister school arrangements can be made through 
"Ingraham, Chairman of Education Connittee, 110 Livingston St., Bklyn, N.Y. 11201. 

{Mo tion. excellent articles on Japan are in encyclopedias, available in school 
and public libraries. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES — GRADE 9 



PRELIMINARY MATERIALS 



THEME II s CHINA 



Introduction 

The study of China for most American secondary school students has consisted 
mainly of an overview of geographic factors of the area and a brief look at 
some of the manners and customs of its people. The sweep of recent world 
events, however, has forced a review of approaches to Sinology, It is es- 
sential that students be more familiar with a country which contains over 
a fourth of the world*8 population. 

Significant knowledges and concepts regarding this giant among nations are 
included in this unit* First, students should be guided to an understanding 
of the forces that have shaped China and her relations with the world* They 
should appreciate China's long history as a civilized state and the geographic 
factors which conditioned the development of that civilization* 

Students should also be aware that China today is the result of an age-old sys- 
tem of government that was forced to emerge into the irodern world* Indeed, one 
of our leading Sinologists, John K* Fairbank, has written: 

‘’The basic Impediment to Sino-American understanding comes from our contrasting 
experiences in modern times. The expansion of Europe over the globe and the sub- 
seqsent worldwide process of 'modernization, 1 in effect, created America* But 
at the same time and by the saire means, it destroyed the old China. We Ameri- 
cans came out of the European expansion. In our new land, we helped invent 
the modern world; the Chinese had it thrust upon them and rammed down their 
throats «" 

The theme ends with consideration of the China we face today, The People's 
Republic. China has turned to Communism in an attempt to solve her problems; 
in the past she accepted new dynasties* The problems of China, at home and 
abroad, must be investigated if students are to understand her place in the 
world today* 



Emphases 



What are sotre of the points to be stressed in the study of China? A few of 
these are listed In the form of questions. 

1* How has geography influenced the development of China? 

2. How have the philosophies of Chinese thinkers shaped the minds of 
the people of China? 

3. What has been the influence of Chinese culture on other Asian nations? 

4. How was China forced into the modern world by the West? 

5* How did the present rulers of China take power from the nationalist 
government? 

6* How is the Coraaunlst government of China attempting to meet the 
problems and needs of the Chinese people? 
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China - Oeograthlo Factors 

"China, like most other regions, has been much influenced by geography. Probably the 
moat important of these (geographic factor a) haa been isolation. To a great extent 
China la out off from the rest of the world by high mountains, ooe&ns, and wide 
deserts. . . . These natural protective barriers enabled the Chinese to develop their 
civilisation without oonstant interruption from outside. This helps explain why the 
r Chinese olvllisatlon today is the oldest living civilisation in the world, Ihia also 
' explains why the Chinese olvlllsation turned out to be so distinctive and different. 

It was developed behind effective barriers and had little contaot with the rest of the 
(' world. By oontrast, the several anoient civilisations in the Middle Bast had olose oontaot 
with eaoh other. Even the olvllisatlon of India had considerable interaction with those of 
the Middle East, But China’s oivllisation was the most isolated and therefore the moat 
C distinctive." 



Stavrianoe, Lefton et al, A Olobal History of Man, Allyn 4e Bacon, Boston, 1963, page 586. 
Aim i How did geography affect the growth of the Chlneae nation? 



r 



Materials} Outline maps of China for each pupil, (Trace one on a stenoil.) Overhead 
projector with a map transparency made from one prepared for pupils. 



o 

Activities: Give eaoh pupil a copy of the map. Have pupils locate on their maps 
r \ suoh physical features as those listed below. By means of thought question 

' (suoh as those listed), help them to develop related knowledges, skills, and 

concepts. 

Questions } 

1, How have the following helped to Isolate China from the rest of the world? 

(Have pupils locate and name mountain ranges, deserts and bodies cf water, ) 



O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



2, Why did Chinese civilization develop In river valleys? 

(Eliolt the advantages that rivers offer to growing civilizations. Also 
refer to the river civilizations of the Middle East, ) 

3, Why has the Yellow River been called "China's Sorrow"? 

(Discuss with reference to floods in other areas of the world,) 

4, Many geographers have said that within China there is as muoh variety in land 
and ollnate as is to be found in a whole continent. Why? 

(Eliolt several answers from pupils,) 

5, Application How have geographical factors of China influenced the lives of 
her people? 

(This question oan also serve as a final summary, Eliolt several answers 
from the pupils,) 



Oconcept 



o to be Developed from this Lesson 



QGeographio barriers have Isolated China from the rest of the world. 

Natural ooourrenoes over which man has no control either improve or 
Q property, (o) 



(0 Sc H) 

destroy Ilfs and 



O Geographical differences exist in patterns of living in North and South China, 
(Rice culture in South, wheat in North.) (O&H) 



£NKay Areas are generally looated where they meet the needs of the region* 



( 0 ) 



Olvllisatlon In China grew and flourished In the great rice valleys, (H) 

(The earliest Chinese olvilisatlon was formed in the "Horseshoe Bend" of the 
^Bwang Ho and expanded southward.) 



Pressure of population has mads the provision of an adequate food supply a continual 
of major importance , (0, H, B.) 
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*READING I 

TRADITIONAL SOCIAL CLASSES! THE SCHOLAR-GENTRY 

In China, as in all societies, people were grouped together in a hierarchy- 
of social classes. Unlike western nations, however, the basic social struc- 
ture of China existed unchanged for centuries. Between the fall of the Roman 
empire and the present day, western nations have witnessed a number of revolu- 
tions in their political and economic systems and in their ideology, all of 
which have left their marks on social structure. As you have discovered in 
the previous two readings, however, China did not go through similar revolu- 
tions. Therefore, the social fabric remained essentially unaltered since its 
basis in values, the economy and government, was unchanged. 

Many centuries of political and ideological stability tended to solidify the 
class distinctions. Two basic classes, the rulers and the ruled, made up the 
soical structure of traditional China. The members of each class were drawn 
from the same families. There was very little movement between the classes; 
members of the ruling class — the scholar-gentry — did not lose their posi- 
tions and those who were ruled had little chance to rise. 

There were subgroups within these two basic classes, however. For instance, 
among the ruled were peasants, merchants, and craftsmen, each receiving a 
specific degree of respect. Even within the peasant families, or clans, a 
definite heirarchy developed. Within the scholar-gentry class gradations 
based on wealth and political power also grew up. During the Manchu dynasty, 
which was the last to rule before the Chinese revolution eventually brought 
the Coianunists to power, these grades within the gentry class were formalized 
by assigning each grade a different colored button to be worn on a person's 
hat. 



Questions for Discussion 



1, How did the value system and the political 
system of China contribute to the status of 
the scholar-gentry? 

2. What were the bases of class distinctions 
In China? 

3, What privileges were the scholar-gentry given 
as a class? 

4. To what degree was social status translated 
Into political and economic power In China? 

What were the levers the scholar-gentry used to 
wield their power? * 



★From Helmet G, Callis, China, Confuclan and Communist , Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., New York! 1959, pp. 61-65. 



n 
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DREADING II 

TRADITIONAL CHINA: THE PEASANT 



r 

r> 

n 

r> 

o 



Moat Chinese are and always have been peasants. Generations upon generations 
of Chinese have tilled fragments of land, eking out the barest livit*g. To a 
great extent, the huge mass of peasants did not figure in the social, cultural, 
ideological and political traditions of the ancient empire, Chinese politics, 
culture, and ideology were mainly the private preserve of the ruling elite. 

The contacts between the elite and the peasant were minimal. For example, 
the peasant rarely appeared in a court of law since his presence disrupted the 
elite's normal routine. He was discouraged from going to court by a system of 
stiff penalties and payments which he had to pay if he lost his case, or some- 
times, even if he won it. The peasant rarely saw or heard from the government 
official, or prefect in his area. Transactions that were necessary, such as 
collecting taxes or commandeering work on roads, were carried out by a village 
head and the bureaucratic officers. 



o 

o 

o 

o 
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o 

o 



The separation of the peasant culture from the official imperial culture 
naturally resulted in the development of many separate village cultures, each 
with its own mores and traditions. The peasant did not feel that he was part 
of a great empire; rather he tended to identify with his village, and even 
more, with his relatives. Kinship ties were very strong in China, The 
conmunity that meant most to the peasant was the community which included all 
of his cousins, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, and other relations. Taken 
together, all of his relations formed a clan. Within the clan was a smaller 
community, the immediate family. This group of brothers and sisters was the 
basic unit of Chinese peasant culture. 

In a very real sense, therefore, China was two cultures -- the culture of the 
elite and the culture of the peasant. Nonetheless, common bonds united them. 

The Confucian ideology, though it was practiced in different forms by the two 
cultures, was the basis of the value systems in both groups. The imperial 
government, though it had little official contact with the great mass of 
peasants, was still able to maintain order and communication throughout China 
and thereby make contact between the various peasant villages and between 
village and city possible. Moreover, the ruling elite recognized the importance 
of the peasants in the economic health of the nation and often would take 
measures designed to ease the toil of the farm worker. Finally, a large number 
of national holidays symbolized the union of the two cultures. 

Questions for Discussion 

1, What i 8 the Chinese peasant's relationship to his government? 

How does the peasant fit into the social and economic structure 
of China? What ideology means most to the peasant? 

2, What are the characteristics of the Chinese family? 

What are the implications of family organization and family 
life for the individual peasant? 

3, What are the major factors determining the peasant's way of 
life and standard of living? 




★ 



From Theodore H, White and Annalee Jacoby, Thunder Out Of China. 
William Sloane Associates, New York: 1961 t pp, 20-32 passim. 




^READING III 



CHINESE SOCIETY 



Since ancient times, Chinese society was divided into two major groups. 

On the one hand, there was the peasantry of the countryside who made up 
80% of the people. The se^nd group was made up of the people who lived 
in the towns and cities. They were the landlords, scholars, merchants, 
and govermrent officials. This small group produced all the literature, 
art, and philosophy for which China is famous. These were also the people 
who owned all the wealth. 



The Peasant and the Family 

The Chinese people are still mostly peasants tilling the soil, and living 
mainly in villages. Three-quarters of their meager income is used for food. 

The other necessities of life, including rent, heat, light, clothing, and 
any possible luxuries come from the tiny remainder. The peasant lacks space; 
there is little or no meat in his diet and so simple a thing as iron is scarce 
for tools. For most purposes, men do the work that machines do in our country. 
Malnutrition and disease have always been widespread. 

From earliest times, family life was very important in China, It was the 
duty of the family to raise loyal sons who would also be loyal citizens, 

Sons did not move away from home when they married. They brought their 
wives home to live under the same roof with their parents, Since so many 
people lived in the same house, rules were developed to prevent quarreling. 
Chinese people always obeyed the oldest man in the house. The father was 
in charge of all the family property and money. He arranged for the marriages 
of his children, Everyone knew his place in the family. The younger brother 
had to obey the older brother. Young people usually did as their elders had 
always done and Chinese society remained the same for thousands of years, 

Just as the older people were considered more important than the young people, 
in the same way, men were considered more important than women. Chinese baby 
girls in the old days, were nwre likely to suffer infanticide than baby boys. 

A girl* 8 marriage was arranged for status, not for love. Brides were dominated 
by their husband^ mother. A woman had no economic independence; that meant 
that she could not own property or money or get a job. She was almost always 
illiterate, The Chinese custom of foot-binding was meant to show that women 
were not Independent. 



The Gentry 

The second important group in China was the gentry, These were the people 
who owned the land on which the peasants lived and worked. The gentry, how- 
ever, lived chiefly in walled towns and not in villages. Since they were 
large landowners, they accummulated much wealth. Thus, they were also the money- 
lenders. When the government had to collect taxes or raise funds for roads and 
bridges, the gentry would carry out this task. They built and took care of the 
schools and the temples. 

In China, education and learning were always respected. Anyone who wanted to 
becoro a government official had to pass a very difficult examination. The 
reason for this is that the Chinese language itself is extremely difficult. 

The Chinese language today is made up of over 40,000 characters which have not 
changed in the last two thousand years. Because of its difficulty, years of 
study were necessary to learn the written language alone. Therefore, only a 
child from a rich landowning family could afford to spend all his time studying. 
Once he learned the language, he would then study the writings of famous Chinese 
or thinkers, such as Confucius. Then he could take the examination and, if he 
passed it, he could become a government official. In this way, the gentry not 
only owned all the land, but they also controlled the government. 



ranenaed for students achieving below grade level, 



READING IV 



SELECTION FOR GROUP ONE 

*A JESUIT DESCRIPTION OF 1590 

According to official Jesuit Instructions, regular reports on missionary 
activities had to be sent from the field to the Society In Europe. Selections 
from these writings were frequently published In Europe to elicit volunteers 
and contributions to further the missionary work. In addition to the letters 
published In booklets In many languages, the Society of Jesus Issued official 
histories of the Eastern mission. But perhaps the most sensational Idea for 
publicizing the Eastern mission was the dispatch to Europe under Jesuit auspices 
of an embassy of four young Japanese converts to Christianity who spent some 
twenty months (1584-1586) traveling through Iberia and Italy where they were 
welcomed by secular and ecclesiastical princes alike. After the return home of 
the Japanese envoys, the Jesuits In Macao prepared and printed a book (1590) 

In dialogue form Intended as Latin reading for Japanese converts. It sought to 
describe Europe and other places, such as China, on the route followed by the 
Japanese embassy. A copy of this book was on Its way to Europe In 1592 when 
the Portuguese ship carrying It was Intercepted near the Azores by an English 
squadron. 

The Jesuit book was discovered on the captured vessel "Inclosed In a case of 
sweete cedar wood and lapped up almost an hundredfold In fine Calicut cloth, 
as though it had beene some Incomparable Jewell"; the volume was soon put Into 
the hands of Richard Hakluyt, a great collector of travel literature who was 
keenly Interested In promoting English participation In overseas activities. 
Hakluyt lmnedlately had a part of the confiscated volume translated, entitled 
It "An excellent treatise of the Kingdome of China...," and Included it In 
the expanded edition of his Principal Navigations issued In 1599. As a summation 
of the knowledge of China available to those Westerners in the best position to 
know, the missionaries In China, the following excerpt is truly incomparable. 

That It should have been "pirated" and published In London testifies to the 
rising Interest in overseas endeavor In northern Europe. 

An Excellent Treatise of the Kingdome of China, and of the Estate 

and Government Thereof: Printed In Latlne at Macto a Cltie of the 
Portugal s In China, An. Dom, 1590. and Written Dialogue-wise. 

The Speakers Are Linus, Leo, and Michael. 



GROUP ONE - Instructions 

Organize yourselves so that you can do your work efficiently and so that 
everyone In your group is able to help. 

Read your selection aloud together and prepare answers so that you will be 
able to tell the class the following: 

1. Why was the Jesuit book on Chins written? 

2. What reasons can you think of for its being translated Into English? 

3. Look up the Jesuits In your textbook and classroom references and be 
prepared to explain to the class why the Jesuits were in China. 

4. Locate Iberia (Spain), Italy, aad Macao on the wall map, so you can point 
them out to the class. 

5. Why were the Portuguese and English on unfriendly terms in the 1590's? 
(Use your class notes from previous units or textbook, if necessary.) 
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READING V 



EXCERPT FOR GROUP TWO 



An Excellent Treatise of the Kin# dome of China, and of the Estate and Government: Thereof ; 
—Printed in Latine at Macao a Citie of the Portugals in China, An.Dom. 1590. 
and Written Dialogue-vise. The Speakers Are Linus, Leo, and Michael. 

... MICHAEL. This kingdom therfore is, without all peradventure, of all earthly 
kingdoms the most large and spacious? for albeit divers other kings under their 
jurisdiction containing in dimensions more length and breadth then all China, do 
possesse very many kingdoms and far distant asunder: yet none of them all enjoieth 

any one kingdom so large and so ample, as the most puissant king of China doeth, 

Now, if ve shall make enquirie into his revenues and tributes, true it is, that 
this king of all others, is endued with the greatest and the richest, both in 
regard of the fertilities and greatnes of his dominions, and also by reason of the 
severe collection and exaction of his duties: yea, tributes are imposed upon his 

subjects, not onely for lands, houses, and impost of merchandise, but also for every 
person in each family. It is likewise to be understood, that almost no lord or 
potentate in China hath authoritie to levie unto himselfe any peculiar revenues, or 
to collect any rents within the precincts of his seigniories, such power belonging 
onely unto the king: whereas in Europe the contrary is most commonly seen, as ve 

have before signified. In this most large kingdom are conteined 15 provinces, every 
one of which were in it selfe sufficient to be made one great kingdom. 

LEO, I have heard, amongst those munitions, a certaine strange and admirable wall 
reported of, wherewith the people of China doe reprease and drive back the Tartars 
attempting to invade their territories. 

MICHAEL, Certes that wall which you have heard tell of is most woorthie of 
admiration; for it runneth alongst the borders of three Northerlie provinces, 

Xlenei (Shensi), Xansi (Shansi), and Paquin (Peking), and is sayd to containe 
almost three hundred leagues in length, and in such sort to bee built, that it 
thwarted and fortified with wonderfull bridges and other defences. Yet is it 
not unlikely, that the sayd wall is built in such sort, that onely love and 
easie passages bee therewith stopped and environed; but the mountains running 
betweene those love passages are, by their ovne naturall strength, and 
inaccessible heigth, a sufficient fortification agaynst the enemie. 

LINUS, Tell us (Michael) whether the kingdome of China be so frequented with 
inhabitants, as wee have often bene informed, or no? 

MICHAEL, It Is (Linus) in very deed a most populous kingdom, as I have bene 
certified from the fathers of the societies who having seen sundry provinces of 
Europe renouned for the multitude of their inhabitants, doe not withstanding 
greatly admire the infinite swarmes of people in China. Howbeit these multitudes 
are not pel-mel and confusively dispersed over the land, but most conveniently 
and orderly distributed in their tovnes and famous cities: of which assemblies 

there are divers kindes smong the Chinians...* The number of the greater cities 
throughout the whole kingdom is more then 150, and there is the same or rather 
a greater multitude of inferiour cities. Of walled townea not endued with the 
privileges of cities there are more then 1120: the villages and garrisons can 

scarce be numbered: over and besides the which convents it is incredible what a 
number of countrie farms or granges there be: for it is not easie to find any 
place desert or void of inhabitants in all that land. Now in the sea, in rivers, 
and in barks there are such abundance of people, snd of whole families inhabiting, 
that even the Europeans themselves doe greatly wonder thereat; insomuch that 
some (albeit beyond measure) have bene perswaded that there are as many people 
dwelling upon the water as upon the land,,, 

GROUP WO - Instructions 

Organise yourselves so that you can do your work efficiently and so that everyone 
in your group is able to help. 

Read your selection aloud together and prepare so that you will be able to tell 
the class the answers to the following; 

O ® able to point out to the class on the wall map the general geographic area 
L:R]C ,f China in the late 16th century and where the Creat Wall was located. 

^^^^hec^^^extbook and classroom references for pictures of the. Great Halil - 
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...MICHAEL. This kingdom therfore is, without all peradventure, of all earthly 
kingdoms the most large and spacious: for albeit divers other kings under their 
jurisdiction containing in dimensions more length and breadth then all China, do 
possesse very many kingdoms and far distant asunder: yet none of them all enjoieth 

any one kingdom so large and so ample, as the most puissant king of China doeth. 

Now, if we shall make enquirie into his revenues and tributes, true it is, that 
this king of all others, is endued with the greatest and the richest, both in 
regard of the fertilities and greatnes of his dominions, and also by reason of the 
severe collection and exaction of his duties: yea, tributes are imposed upon his 

subjects, not onely for lands, houses, and impost of marchandise, but also for every 
person in each family. It is likewise to be understood, that almost no lord or 
potentate in China hath authoritie to levie unto himselfa any peculiar revenues, or 
to collect any rents within the precincts of his seigniories, such power belonging 
onely unto the king: whereas in Europe the contrary is most commonly seen, as we 

have before signified. In this most large kingdom are conteined 15 provinces, every 
one of which were in it selfe sufficient to be made one great kingdom. 

LEO. I have heard, amongst those munitions, a certaine strange and admirable wall 
reported of, wherewith the people of China doe represse and drive back the Tartars 
attempting to invade their territories. 

MICHAEL. Certes that wall which you have heard tell of is most woorthie of 
admiration; for it runneth alongst the borders of three Northerlie provinces, 

Xiensi (Shensi), Xansi (Shansi), and Paquin (Peking), and is sayd to containe 
almost three hundred leagues in length, and in such sort to bee built, that it 
thwarted and fortified with wonder full bridges and other defences. Yet is it 
not unlikely, that the sayd wall is built in such sort, that onely lowe and 
easie passages bee therewith stopped and environed; but the mountains running 
betweene those lowe passages are, by their owne naturall strength, and 
inaccessible heigth, a sufficient fortification agaynst the enemie. 

LINUS. Tell us (Michael) whether the kingdome of China be so frequented with 
inhabitants, as wee have often bene informed, or no? 

MICHAEL. It is (Linus) in very deed a most populous kingdom, as I have bene 
certified from the fathers of the societie: who having seen sundry provinces of 

Europe renouned for the multitude of their inhabitants, doe not withstanding 
greatly admire the infinite swarmes of people in China. Howbeit these multitudes 
are not pel-mel and confusively dispersed over the land, but most conveniently 
and orderly distributed in their townes and famous cities: of which assemblies 

there are divers kindes among the Chinians.... The number of the greater cities 
throughout the whole kingdom is more then 150, and there is the same or rather 
a greater multitude of inferiour cities. Of walled townes not endued with the 
privileges of cities there are more then 1120: the villages and garrisons can 

scarce be numbered: over and besides the which convents it is incredible what a 
number of countrie farms or granges there be: for it is not easie to find any 
place desert or void of inhabitants in all that land. Now in the sea, in rivers, 
and in Larks there are such abundance of people, and of whole families inhabiting, 
that even the Europeans themselves doe greatly wonder thereat: insomuch that 

some (albeit beyond measure) have bene perswaded that there are as many people 
dwelling upon the water as upon the land... 

GROUP TWO - Instructions 



Organize yourselves so that you can do your work efficiently and so that everyone 

in your group is able to help. 

Read your selection aloud together and prepare so that you will be able to tell 

the class the answers to the following: 

1. Be able to point out to the class on the wall map the general geographic area 
of China in the late 16th century and where the Great Wall was located. 

2. Check your textbook and classroom references for pictures of the Great Wall, 
note the pages, and draw attention to them in your report. 

3. Write a brief statement in your own wordtT of the wealth and power of the 
kingdom of China as seen by the Jesuits. 

4. Be able to tell the class how Chinese government of that time was organized 
O financed. 

sERiCe did the people in China live? 
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EXCERPT FOR GROUP THREE 
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An Excellent Treatise of the Kingdom of China, and of the Estate and Government 
Thereof : Printed In Latlne at Macao a Cltie of the Portugal in China. An. Dom. 
1590 and Written Dialogue-wise. The Speakers are Linus, Leo, and Michael. 
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. . . There is also great store of silver, whereof (that 1 may omit other argu- 
ments) It is no small demonstration, that every yeere there are brought Into’ 
the cltie commonly called Cantara by the Portugal merchants to buie wares, at 
the least 400 Sestertium thereof, and yet nothing In a manor is conveied out of 
the Chlnian kingdom: because the people of China abounding with all necessaries, 

are not greatly inquisitive or desirous of any merchandise from other klngdomes. * 
What should I *>eake of their iron, copper, lead, tinne, and other mettals, and 
also of their quick-silver? Of all which in the realme of China there Is great 
abundance, and from thence they are transported into divers countreys. Hereunto 
may bee added the wonderfull store of pearles, which, at the lie of Hainan, are 
found in shell-fishes taken very cunningly by certeine Divers, and doe much en- 
large the kings revenues. But now let us proceed unto the Sllke or Bombycine 
fleece, whereof there is great plentie in China: so that even as the husbandmen 
labour In manuring the earth, and in sowing of Rice; so likewise the women doe 
employ a great part of their time in preserving of sllke-vormes, and in keemlng 
and weaving of Silke . . . Moreover the kingdom of China aboundeth with most 
coetlie spices & odours, and especially with cynamon (albeit not comparable to 
the cynamon of Zeilan) with camphire also & muske, which is very principal & 
good .... Let us now intreat of that earthen of pliable matter commonly 
called porcellan, which is pure white, & is to be esteemed the best stuffe of 
that kind in the whole world" whereof vessels of all kinds are very curiously 
framed. 1 say, it is the best earthen matter in all the world, for three quali- 
ties; namely, the cieannesse, the beauty, £ the strength thereof .... This 
matter is digged, thorovout the whole region of China, but onely in one of the 
Hfteene provinces called Quianai (KLangsi), wherein continually very many arti- 
ficers are imployeo aWouf the same matter • . . • Unto the merchandise above- 
mentioned may be added divers and sundry planr*. the rootes whereof be right 
holesome for mens bodies, and very medlclnable, which are brought unto our lies 
of Japon, and unto many other Hands, amongst the which that wood may be 
reckoned, which (by s ayneehdoche) is called The wood of Chins, bein^ of no- 
table force to expell out of mens bodies those humours, which would breed 
contagious diseases. To these you may adde sugar-canes (for in the realme 
of China there is great store of e:.cellent sugar) which is conveyed by the 
Portugal* very plentifully, both into our countrey, and also into India . . , 

LINUS. Tell us now (Michael) of the industry of that people, whereof we have 
heard great reports. 

H1CHAEL. There Industry is especially to be discerned in menus ry artes and 
occupations, and therein the Chlnlans do surpasse most of these Easterly nations. 
Por there are such s number of artificers ingeniously and cunningly framing 
sundry devices out of golde, silver, and other mettals, as likewise of stone, 
wood, and other matters convenient for mans use, that the streets of cities 
being replenished with their ships and fine workemanshlp, are very woonderfull 
to beholde. Besides whom also there are very many Painters, using either the 
penslll or the needle (of which the last sort are called Embrotherers) and 
others also that curiously worke golde-tvlne upon cloth either of linnen or of 
cotton: whose operations of all kinds are diligently conveyed by the Portugals 

into India. Their Industry doth no lesse appeare in founding of gunnes and in 
making of gunpowder, whereof ate made many rate and artificial! flrewotks. to 
these may be added the arte of Printing, albeit their letters be In this maner 
infinite and most difficult, the portraitures whereof they cut in wood or in 
brasee, and with marvellous facllltie they dayly publish huge multitudes of books. 

CROUP THREE - Instruct lofts 

OrganUa yourselves so that you can do your work efficiently and so that every- 
one In your group is able to help. 

Read your selection aloud together and prepare so that you will be able to tell 
the class the answers to the following: 

1. How did China market her products to the world? 



O Q 

me 



2. Wh.t w*re the n.tut.l resource* and product* of Chin.? 

3. D**crlb« th. industry ard oanufactur in, In 16th century China. 

4. Using your textbook end cl at* root, reference, be ebl* to explain to th. 



Activity: Taoism 



1. The teacher could direct a performance of the skit entitled, "Is 
the Hippie Philosophy Over 2000 Years Old?" 

2. The teacher could direct a concert reading of hippie statements 
and Taoism as a springboard into an open-ended discussion of 
Taoism and its relevance to modem man, 

Note: Underlined words may be difficult for students achieving below grade 

level. The teacher might clarify and review these words in 
"rehearsals" before the main p srf ormances . 



Is the Hippie Philosophy Over 2000 Years Old 

Time: Now 

Place: Where It Is Happening 

Charac ter s : Laots e 

Group of Hippies 




lf * tew/tfw A Trttm. Tfn ftfrtl Oi Ttoftm » it 
/run tttouM foffow "rittm't wtf." 



From China, Japan, Korea 
Cambridge Book Coap&ny, 
1967, P. 49 



Lao-Tse: ("MAN FOLLOWS THE WAYS OF EARTH. THE EARTH FOLLOWS THE WAYS OF 

(Taoism) HEAVEN. HEAVEN FOLLOWS THE WAYS OF TAO. TAO FOLLOWS ITS OWN 

WORDS.") 



1st Hippie: "Its like this, Ban. Your tie and shirt types put labels on 

everything. You forget itfs one big loving world. Itfs all 
one bag. 

Lao-Tse: ("MAN OWES EVERYTHING A NAME OF ITS OWN. IN DOING 80 HE FORGETS 

(Taoisa) THAT THE NATURAL WORLD IS AN INTEGRATED WHOLE. BECAUSE THE 

THINGS OF THE UNIVERSE ARE S0‘ KuMau.U3 "AND DIFFERENT, THE 
"ONENESS" OF THE UNIVERSE IS OVERLOOKED.") 



Pnd Hippie: "Like he said, man itSs all one big bag and we're all in it." 

3rd (Apple: "Look - everyone's got to do his own thing". The short hair 

gays want us all to act a part- be the same. We want to be 
free. You be free, too. Do your thing! 
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Lao-Tse: 

(Taoism) 


r 




r 


4 th Hippie: 


O 


LaeTse 

(Taoism) 


O 




O 


3rd Hippie: 


0 0 


4th Hippie: 


O 


5th Hippie: 


O 


1st Hippie: 


- 


2nd Hippie: 




4th Hippie: 


O 

0 


Lao-Tse: 

(Taoism) 


0 


2nd Hippie: 


0 


Lao-Tse 

(Taoism) 


0 




0 


4th Hippie: 


0 


2nd Hippie: 


0 

0 


1st Hippie: 


0 


All hippies 



O 
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("SOCIETY DOES NOT PERMIT HJMAN BEINGS TO ACT IN A COMPIDTELY 
NATURAL WAY. IT DISTORTS THE PERSONALITY OF MEN BY FORCING 
THEM TO CONFORM TO UNNATURAL STANDARDS OF BEHAVIOR" ) 



"Yeah, mian, why should I do your thing?" 



(" RATHER THAN FOLLOWING THEIR NATURAL INSTINCTS MEN TRY VAINLY 
AND UNHAPPILY TO LIVE BY MAN-MADE IAWS, CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 
WHICH ARE CONTRARY TO THE WAYS OF NATURE.'') 



"Like I said, the only thing is yourself - man. All that book 
6 tuff . It freezes you. Listen! " 



"Listen" 



"Hear that beat? That’s how it is!" 

"Snell the air'.’ 

"Feel the wind. That tells me who I an!" 

"What do they know? Only I can knew me!” 

("HE (MAN) SHOU U REJECT FORMAL KNOWLEDGE IEARNINO. HE SHOULD 
RELY MORE ON HIS SENSES AND INSTINCTS .") 

"Feel, man! 'Breathe! Dance!" 

("MAN SHOULD TRY TO DISCOVER THE NATURE AND RHYTW OF THE UNIVERSE. 
HE SHOULD SEEK TO REDISCWER HIS NATURAL SELF. PEACE OF KIND 
COKES WHEN KAN IONORFS LEDAL CODES CREATED BY GOVERNMENT AND 
SOCIETY AND BEHAVES NATURALLY AND SPONTANEOUSLY .") 

"That* 8 the drift. What do the fuze know?" 

"I dig! No rules, no clocks! Breathe, nan, breathe! 

"Do your own thing and love everybody." 

"What do they know?" 
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Lao-Tse "LIKE THE BAMBOO THAT SWAYS IN THE BREEZE AND THE CLOUD THAT 

(Taoism) DRIFTS WITH THE WIND, MAN SHOULD FLOW WITH THE SWAY." 



Taoist ideas adapted from China , 
by flyman Kublin 
Houghton Mifflin, 1968 



Questions fo>» Discussion ? 

1. In what ways are some of the hippie ideas like Taoism? Different? 

2. Why does society find this philosophy dangerous? 

3. Can society exist if everyone has this philosophy? 

U, Why does Comnunist China ignore or attack this philosophy? 

5. What is our society's attitude toward hippies? 

6, Can anyone be completely free-do his "own thing" only'? Why? Why not? 

7* What happens when someone tries to conquer or* f strong-arnf in such a 
society where there are no rules or protection? 
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^ecoarended for students achieving belov grade Level 
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* Activity: Taking a Civil Service Examination in Traditional China 

1. The teacher might reproduce the reading selection and dis- 
tribute a copy to each student. 

2 . The teacher could describe Board of Education licensing 
system as contrast. 
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Reading Selection 



"The examination began with roll cedi at the entrance of the Examination 
Hall at four o'clock In the morning. After roll call we were let in. 
(Xir hats and clothes were searched to see that we carried no notes 
with us. Anything found written on paper would be confiscated. We 
moved into our respective seats which were numbered. The names on 
the examination papers were written on detachable slips to be torn off 
before the papers were turned in. Each paper was also numbered In 
a sealed corner, which was not opened until the papers were marked 
and the successful candidates selected, so as to prevent any possible 
favoritism, 
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Questions were limited to the Confucian classics and this was why 
wehadto memorise all the texts in the classics. About ten days 
later the second test was given to those who passed the first test. 
The names of those who passed the first test were listed in a circle 
so as to avoid having a top and bottom of a list. 

The third session was the last and was really a formality. In addi- 
tion to an essay, we /ere supposed to write down from memory a section 
of the 'Imperial Instructions in Morals.' However, we each had a 
copy of the text which we were permitted to carry into the final 
examination." 



Source: Adapted from 

Readings in World History , 
(Allynand Bacon Company, 
Inc., Bo 8 ton) 196? 



yuvstlons fbr Inquiry and Discovery 

1 . Were there any advantages to the Chinese system of selecting 
civil servants t 

£. Would you prefer the current American system to the .esc 
system! 

3 . Chesting is not new to exaadnatlors. Can we eliminate cheat- 
ing? Hew? 

What do you think Marco Polo would bare said if he were asked 
to discuss civil service! 



Go 
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* Reconended for students achieving b*lew trade Level, 
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* Activity; T1 ..a ghts of Confucius 

1. The teacher might duplicate and distribute the following Factsheet ; 



Factsheet - The Thoughts of Confucius 
to 

1 - "Do not do/the other man vhat you do 


not wish him to do to you." 


2 - Five basic human relationships and certain rules lead to a contented 
life. 




Five Basic Human Relationships 




Connection 


relationship 


a . 


Ruler and Ruled (Official and 
Citizen Emperor and Subject) 


Righteousness 


b. 


Father and Son 


Family Affection 


c. 


Husbt-nd and Wife 


Division of Labor 


d. 


Elder Brother and 
Younger Brother 


Proper Order of 
Precedence 


e. 


Friend and Friend 


Fidelity (Loyalty) 




Rules of Behavior 





a. Children obey parents. 

b. Citizens obey rules. 

c. Parents and rules should be vise and honest. 



3 - There should be study and respect for ancient writings to learn 
more about today. 
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4 - The center of Confucius' thoughts is Han. 

5 - "Knowing vhat he kixws and knoving vhat he doesn't know are 

characteristics of the person who kncws." 

6 » "Making a mistake and not correcting it is Baking another mistake." 

7 - "The superior man blames himself | the inferior man blames others." 

Questions for Discus slon i 

1 - Does the first thought of Confucius. "Do not do to the other man 
vhat you do not wish hi* to do to you", remind you of anything 
you have ever heard before? 

& * Why is the Golden Rule expressed negatively in the Chinese heritage 
and positively in our heritage? 

3 - prom the five basic relationships and rules, select- those with which 
you do not agree. Explain your choices. 
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Some people have called Confucius godless because he stated no rituals 
>r rules of worship of a God. He concentrated on man's behavior on 
;arth. Do you agree or disagree with Confucius 'point of viw? Defend 
, our opinion, 



o 



Vhat do you consider Confucius' wisest statement? Explain your selec- 
tion. 




O 




sReccmmended for students achieving below grade level. 
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* Activity; Chinese Ideographs 

The teacher might distribute the reading selection, including the chart 
of Phoenician pictographs. 

{ The use of pictures-graphs and Chinese ideographs is greatly crver- 
simplified but should provide many possibilities for further exploration.) 

Reading Selection : "If it is not an Alphabet, what is it?" 

This is the letter "A". It is the first letter of our alphabet. It 
has many different names, depending on the language. 

Alpha - (Greek) 

Alif - (Arabic) 

Aleph - (Phoenician) 

Ay - (English) 



Did you know it was once an entire word? 



"A" was written 






and meant ox. 



In the Phoenician language this 
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Phoenician Pictographs 



* 


OX 


A 


y 


WATER 


M 


d 


HOUSE 


B 


Y 


FISH 


H 


7 


CAMEL 


c 


0 


EYE 


0 


A 


DOOR 


D 




MOUTH 


P 




WINDOW 


E 


<p 


MONKEY 


Q 


M 


HOOK 


F 


A 


HEAD 


R 


fcf 


FENCE 


H 


w 


TEETH 


S 




HAND 


I 


+• 


MARK 


T 




PALM 


K 




POST 


X 


l 


WHIP 


L 


¥ 


WEAPON 


z 


Chari Proa 
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Each character in the Phoenician language meant a word. If we still used 
characters instead of letters to make a word, we would h&ye characters that 
are very complicated. For example, to make the word "window-lock, "which 
two characters would you combine? 

That r s right, you would take the character for window. 



And the character for hook 



And combine them into something like this. 
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Or the word 



(ox) into 



What other possible combinations can you make? 



You can see ve would need many of the characters to make a complete thought. 
Also each character would have to be different from all others. 

This would mean we would have to memorize thousands of characters in order 
to read. 

The ancient civilizations of the Middle East, our ancestors, took another 
way. They gave ue wily 26 characters to memorize. These now really repre- 
sent sounds and ve make all our words with this "alphabet". 

But the Chinese continued the older tradition. They continued the use of 
characters and combinations of characters. 

Ideographs (idea + graph) are basic in Chinese writing and language. There 
are over 1+0,000 of them. Chinese newspapers use about 7000 of them. They 
are made as follcvs: 
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Thi* is the character for "opening 
or mouth". 



This means "one". 



O 
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What do you think ttu.. means f Many 
"ones" from "mouth". It means speech. 



o 

a 




This means to "speak". Mote the 
tongue in the mouth. 



A mouth and 6 tpeakii - Sing! 
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This means "land" or "soil" 



This means "metal". Note the "man" 
above the "ground" and the pieces 
of metal In the ground. 



This means "big". 



Remember 




means "mouth". 



o 
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What does the complete sign me:Ji? 
2 mouths and a tear over "big"? 



Choose one: 


a. 


to weep loudly 




b. 


cry aloud 




c. 


scream 




d. 


all 



These are only some examples. Perhaps you or your classmates can find more. 

Before the characters became stylised, the Chinese often made words that showed 
much humor. For example, they took the character for house and for woman. They 
put one * an in the house and said that meant joy or happiness. Then they put 
two women in the house and said it meant - trouble. 



Related Activity ; 

1. Do we use signs in today's world that everyone recognises? 

2. What does WV mean? 



3. What does 



b . What does 



S> 



mean? 

mean? 



o 

5- Vhat other signs do you know? 




C o 
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* Pecooaended for students achieving below grade level . 
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* Activity: Chinese Family 



1. The teacher might duplicate and/or project on overhead projector 
the circle graphs. 

2. The teacher might duplicate and distribute the questions below. 

3. The teacher could follow-up this activity by asking children to 
create a circle graph of their cwn particular personal relation- 
ships ,perhaps, even including friends. This may help crystallize 
the idea that there are many varieties of human inter-personal 
relationships, each with its own vitality. 

NOTE: The above exercise should be handled with caution and discretion. 

Discussion Questions Related to Circle Graphs 

1. What does each graph tell you about the family organization of 
either society? 

2. In which society would people feel more secure? 

3. It has been said that the Consanguine type is better for children. 
Do you agree or disagree? Explain your opinion. 

l». Why does the marriage partner (the wife in this case) of the 
Consanguine marriage often feel like an outsider? 

5« Which family will probably continue more of the old traditions? 

Why? 

6. Which type of fondly permits greater individual choice and freedom? 
Why? 

7< Which family type tends to be more stable, and thus last longer? 
Why? 

8. Which would you prefer? Explain your preference. 

9. To which family type do you belong? 

10. What are the possible variations? 

11. To which does an American family like the Kennedys belong? 



C oncepts ; 

1. Societies vary in culture. (A*S) 

2 . Man organises many kinds of groups to meet his social needs (A-8) 
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*Rec<*aended for students achieving below grade level. 
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Some Notea on Chin e se Literature 

The following works have been selected because they can be easily compared 
with literature already experienced by average ninth grade pupils. The 
teacher can develop the concept that men in all times and places have been 
puzzled by similar problems and have attempted to find solutions to them. 



The Desecration of the Han Tombs 

by Chang Tsai (300 A.D.) 

At Pei-mang how they rise to Heaven* 

Those high mounds, four or five in the fields] 

What men lie buried under these tombs? 

All of them were Lords of the Han world, 

"Rung” and "Wen" gaze across at each other: 

The Yuan mound ie all grown over with weeds. 

When the dynasty was falling, tumult and disorder arose, 
Thieves and Robbers roamed like wild beasts. 

Of earth they have carried away more than one handful, 

They have gone into vaults and opened secret doors. 

Jewelled scabbards lie twisted and defaced: 

The stones that were set in them, thieves have carried away, 
The ancestral temples are hummocks in the ground: 

The walls that went around them are levelled flat. 

Over everything the tangled thorns are growing: 

A herd-boy pushes through them up the path. 

Down in the thorns rabbits have made their burrows: 

The weeds and thistles will never be cleared away. 

Over the tombs the ploughshare will be driven 

And peasants will have their fields and orchards there. 

They that were once lords of a thousand hosts 
Are now become the dust of the hills and ridges. 

I think of what Yun-men said 

And am sorely grieved at the thought of "then" and "now," 



This poem may be compared with Ozymandias by Shelley. 



Resignation 

by Po Chu-i (772-846 A.D, ) 

Keep off your thoughts from things that are past and done: 
For thinking of the past wakes regret and prin. 

Keep off your thoughts from thinking what will happen; 

To think of the future fills one with dismay. 

Better by day to sit like a sack in your chair: 

Better by night to lie like a stcne in your bed. 

When food comes, then open your mouth; 

When sleep comes, then close your eyes. 



Waley, Arthur, Translations From the Chinese : Alfred A, Knopf, 1941 
Ask pupils whether they have ever had similar feelings of resignation. 



Ancient Chinese Wit and Humor 
How to Become a Doctor : 

A quack killed one of his patients and, as a result, was bound hand and foot 
by the bereaved family. At night he struggled loose, dived into the water, 
and made his escape. His son was deep in the study of a medical tome when he 
got home. "Never mind studying medicine, my boy," he blurted out, "It's more 
important to learn awinwiing." 




An Impatient Son-ln^Law : 

f, I understand that your honourable daughter will come to me with a dowry of 
fifty thousand dollars?" asked the future son-in-law, "Yes," answered the 
would-be father-in-law, "but for the time being this Btrn of money is in my 
safekeeping. As soon as I die it will be here, plus interest." "About 
wh^n will that be?" the future son-in-law wanted to know. 
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Suggested Activiti es For Ar tif acts and Art Objects 



(~) A. Inquiry and Discovery Approach 
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1. The object or ite vieual i epreeentat.ion ie placed on view. 

2. No information, hints or clues are given 

3. A game, which can be called, "What In The World?" can bs played. 

Students look at and, if possible, handle the object. 

4. Students are asked to speculate on questions such asi 

- What do you think it ie? 

- What materials were used to make it? 

- How was it made? (Process) 

- Why do you think it was made? (Function) 

- Do you think it is beautiful? (Aesthetics) 

- What do you think you now know about the person who made it? 

- What do you think you now knew about the way of life of the people 
who made it? 

- Do you see influences from other cultures? 

• Do you see influences into your own culture? 

- How do you think these influences traveled? 

5. When students have contributed what they know and what they imagine, 
the following activities may be undertaken: 

- Continued Discussion in socialized recitation 

- Individual Reports 

- Committee Reports 

- Making replicas and representations 

- Field trip# to study more of the culture 



6, Student Activities may pursue lines of inquiry into a culture such ass 

How do materials relate to geography and technology, etc? 
e.g., (wood) species of plant, location, coll and climate 
in which plant thrives, cutting and oarvlng tools, train- 
ing of artisans. 

What is relationship of process to economy, social structure, etc? 
e.g., (metal) location of ore, method of smelting, history 
of knowledge of smelting, process of molding, function of 
object in economy, economic and social position of artisans 
in society. 

How doss function relate to economy, religion, etc? 
e.g., (gcldwelghte) goods in trade, routes of trade, manu- 
facture of goods, economy of region. 

(fetish) eplrltual goale to be achieved, function of fetish 
as Intermediary between man and Ood, role of rLtual. 

Row is form related to cultural diffusion, etc? 

e.g., (architecture) structural designs, materials, building 
techniques, decorative exterior features, and interior 
deooratlone. 

How can aesthetics be related to value system, mores, etui’ 
e.g., (else, shape and function of pyramids) the position of 
rulers in government, the religions beliefs and rituals, 
the eoolal structure of workers, artisans, merchants, 
priesthood. 




What Is relationship of bbjeot to continuity in history, archeology, eto.t 
e.g., (Shsarabtt of King Aspelta from Hurl) prior history of 
entombment, continuity of burial practices, conditions ef 
preservation, techniques of archeological inquiry. 



I 







STATUETTE OP A BEAR TAMER. 



-by pemission of Alva Museum 
Replicas, Inc. 



TM k «f krwtM, OUrau, CHto 4y wuSy, Wi — 5* CmfvrY ft.C. 

This eofaftaj of i man with uprtJacd arnu, balancing a bear 
oo the top of * pole, b a ao-caUed mb*t<h 7. It probably reprwenti 
a court coterulnec. 
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Activity* The Confucian Humanism of China 

!• The teacher night reproduce and distribute copies of the reading 
selection* 

2, The teacher could contrast traditional Confucian values with 

contemporary Maoist values by using this reading passage in conjunction 
with statements in The Quotations of Chairman iiao Tse^tuii^. (See page 145) 



The Humanism oi China 

Time indeed marched slowly in the long ages of China. A troubled age 
of 'Warring States' gave birth ( in the sixth century B.C., to Confucius and 
Lao-tse, the heralds of a brilliant creative period in philosophy and 
literature. Several centuries later China was finally united in a 
great empire} and with the restoration of order, creative thought ceased. 

For the next two thousand years the Chinese mulled over the*r Confucian 
classics. They produced new schools of poetry, paintings, and ceramics} 
they made such 'contributions’ as silk, tea, china, paper, printing, 
gunpowder, and the compass} they tried some political experiments, including 
price control; they had revolutions, saw dynasties rise and fall and 
invaders come and go} but through all these upheavals their basic social 
and political institutions and their basic mentality regained unchanged. 

While Jesus would have felt an utter stranger in every century of Europe, 
Confucius would have felt quite at home in any century of China until 
our own* 

China is the oldest of living civilizations, with a cultural tradition 
going back almost two thousand years before ChriBt. When Home was at its 
pc 'k there was as great an empire in China, which contributed to the fall 
of the 'Eternal City* by throwing back the Huns, who then turned West. 

(Later it presented Europe with the Turks.) When Europe was wallowing in 
the barbarism of the Dark Ages, China was the most civilized land on earth, 
enjoying one of the most enlightened, polished epochs known to history* 

When Europe later became aware of China it humbly recognized a superior 
civilization, and down to the nineteenth century was pleased to learn 
rather than teach. No society has cultivated more graciously the art 
of civilized living, or clung more tenaciously to an ideal of culture* 

The Chinese never dedicated themselves to the service of God, in love or 
in fear. They were a thoroughly mundane people, whose deep piety was a 
natural piety, rooted in the worship of ancestors and love of the good 
earth. They were much like the Homans in their combination of ceremonial 
piety and practical sense, but they were at once more sensitive and more 
sensible, or more humane. They kept their eye on the end, the good 
society, refusing to worship the State, the Law, or any other machinery. 

Their civilization was humanistic through and through. Its spiritual 
values were purely human values, unclouded by other-vorldliness or notions 
of pure spirituality. Its highest Goods were natural goods, good for this 
life and good enough without the further promise of an sternal life. 

Confucianism, however, is the key to Chinese history. A mere man, not 
a divinity— a man who was not even a prophet or saint— Confucius succeeded 
in stamping a whole society in his image, leaving a far more distinct and 
indelible impress than did ChriBt or even Mohammed. He simply waived the 
question of a City of God* 'We don't know yet how to serve men, how can ve 
know about serving the spirits? We don't know yet about life, how can ve 
know about death? His whole concern was to establish a harmonious Earthly 
City. The natural basis for this endeavor was Jen* a sense of sympathy 
or fellow-feeling, which was not a special gift of divine grace but a 
basic element of ordinary human nature. (The word in Chinese is made up 
of tve symbols meaning 'man* and Two.) As means of cultivating sense and 
sensibility, Confucius put great store in poetry, music, and love of 
learning. Kis superior man was a cultivated gentleman, reasonable, 
temperate! tolerant, mellow, humane • 

Adapted from The Uses of the Past by Herbert J. Muller 

Oxford University Press , 195 1 * 
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Questions For Discussion Based on the Humanism of China 

1. Explain why China can claim credit for being the oldest of living 
civilizations vith a cultural tradition going back almost 2000 
years before Christ, 

2. Do you agree or disagree vith the statement that Confucianism Is the 
"key" to Chinese history? 

3. a) Why was Chinese civilization basically humanistic? 

b) Why vere the Chinese able to live by their humanistic values 
without many changes longer than Europeans were able to live 
by their religious values without changes. 

4. How would you compare the spiritual values of traditional China 
vith the spiritual values of the Western World? 

5. Would you like to live in a civilization where basic social and 
political institutions never change? Explain, 

6 . What conditions in the United States work against a Confucian 
social and political outlook? 



* Activity: Chinese Food 



1. The teacher might purchase a few cans of Chinese food. He 
could organize several committees to obtain necessary materials 
such as paper plates, napkins, plastic spoons and forks in 
order to prepare a very small portion of food for each student. 

2. The teacher might relate this lesson to the school lunch menu 
for the day. The dietician could be persuaded to serve Chinese 
food in the school cafeteria. 

3. The teacher could compare various authentic Chinese menus and 
dishes with American-style packaged Chinese food. 



Questions for Discussion 

1. In your opinion, why are vegetables the major part of the meal? 

2. Why do Chinese people eat more pork than beef? More meat than 
fish? 

3. How do yo\: account for the fact that rice is the main staple 
food, as bread is in our meals? 
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SONGS Of KOREA 



"Arirang” 
"Koltaki Koltak !” 



A MERICAN teachers of social studies who wish to 
/I use music as a prelude to increased understand- 
ing of Asian cultures have access to delightful Korean 
songs. 

Accoiding to the Ministry ot Public Information 
at Seoul: 



P 



O 

o 

O 44 ‘Let American! *tudy Allan literature, art, and music, and they 
will undentand the people . . / M 

o 
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KOLTAKI 



Today Korean music U divided into two distinctive 
styles One, usually leferred to as Korean traditional 
music, represents all forms of indigenous music that have 
been inflated through history before Western music 
tarne to Korea. The other is the heterogeneous Western 
tnus;’: which appeared in Korea during the twentieth 
century. 

Traditional music, in turn, consists of two types: 
(1) A ahj literally elegant music, is "ihe royal court 
music played for various rituals, banquets, and mili- 
tary ceremonies in the courts of the dynasties until 
the end of the Vi Dynasty in 1910"; (2) Sok-ak , folk 
music, "expresses the sentiments of the Korean peo 
pie in various forms of instrumental or vocal music." 

The following two soiigs-"Arirang " one of the 
most popular of all Korean folk songs, and "Koltckl 
Koltaki", sometimes known as tbr* "Twinkle, Twin- 
kle, Little Star" of Korea— are presented for use in 
the American social studies classroom. They may 
help stimulate students and increase their under- 
standing of other people. 

KOLTAKI 



fngtiih TranilotfOfi aferi 
ftono ArfOnf«n«nt by 
OfOROIA M. CtAGIN 
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China Is Rudely Awakened by the West 

r' ■ ' 
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Aim: How was China Opened By the Western Nations? 

Activities: Duplicate and distribute copies of the materials below. Follow through with 

the questions, activities and/or assignments suggested. 



o 

o 

"China is a sleeping dragon. Let her sleep: for when she wakes she will shake the 
^ world. " - Napoleon Bonaparte 

The awakening of China was the result of an economic need on the part of the West. 

At the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, China did not welcome or feel a need for 
v trade with Europeans or Americans. The merchants of the West for their part wanted the 
Silk, tea and other products of China. Since these merchants had nothing that the 
{) Chinese wanted, they were forced to pay in gold or silver for the products they desired. 
This drain of precious metals resulted in a lopsided balance of trade for the West. 

O lt was only when they started to bring opium to the Chinese that they found something 
thqy could trade for. 



O 
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'Western expansion, and free trade in particular, disrupted Idle Canton system (of trade) 
after the East India Company lost its monopoly of Britain's China trade in 1833. 
Unfortunately for the repute of private enterprise in the Orient, it reached the China 
coast at this time chiefly in the form of the opium trade conducted by private traders. 

This historical circumstance poisoned Sino-Western relations, and even today, repercussions 
from the opium trade are still present. 

The opium was grown and taxed chiefly in areas under East Lidia Company jurisdiction. 

Opium was carried to China by private British and Indian traders as well as by Americans 
who competed as best they cculd by buying opium in Turkey. They usually found Chinese 
merchants and mandarins eager to flout the Emperor's prohibitions of smoking and 
importation. The result was an illegal trade by British, American, Chinese, and other 
merchants and officials too valuable to the British Indian exchequer to be refrained 
from, too necessary to the balancing of the tea export trad© to be given up by the 
merchants, and too profitable to them and to venal Chinese officials to be easily 
suppressed. 

Fairbanks J.K. ,The United States & China , pp.118-119 



O The following selection is from a letter to Queen Victoria written in 1839 by 

Commissioner Lin-Tse-hsu. A few months before, Lin had seised and publicly burned 
the opium owned by the British traders at Canton— *an action which was to lead to the 
start of the Opium War later that year. 
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. . . .All these people in China who sell opium or smoke opium should receive the death 
penalty. If we trace the crime of these barbarians (foreigners) who through the years 
have been selling opium, then the deep harm they have wrought, and the great profit they 
have usurped should fundamentally justify their execution according to law. We find 
that your country is far from China. Yet there are barbarian ships that strive to 
come here for trade for the purpose of making a great profit. The wealth of China 
is used to profit the barbarians. By what right do they then in return use the 
poisonous drug to injure the Chinese people?... Let us ask, where is your conscience? 

I have heard that the smoking of opium is very strictly forbidden by your country. 

That is because the harm caused by opium is clearly understood. Since it is not 
permitted to do harm to your own country, then even less should you let it be passed 
on to the harm of other countries - how much less to China!.... 

. ... .Suppose a man of another country comes to England to trade, he still has to 
obey the English laws; how much more should he obey in China the laws of the Celestial 
Dynasty? 

Now we have set up regulations governing the Chinese people. He who sells opium shall 
receive the death penally and he who buys it also the death penalty. Now consider this: 
if the barbarians do not bring opium, then how can the Chinese people resell it and how 
can they smoke it? 

The barbarian merchants of your country, if they wish to do business for a pro- 
longed period, are required to obey our statutes respectfully and to cut off per- 
manently the source of opium. J4ay you, 0 Queen, check your wicked and sift your 
vicious people before they come to China, in order to guarantee the peace of your 
nation, to show further the sincerity of your politeness and submissiveness and to 
let the two countries enjoy together the blessings of peace. 11 

Eisen, Sydney & Filler, Maurice ^ The Human Adventure n pp. 81-83 

Questions for Discussion 

1 . No nation can remain an island by itself in the world we live in. Explain. 

<f§> 2. Why did the British develop the opium trade? 

, ® Jhy was the Chinese government against} the opium trade? 

- • • ,t.'abottt.:-the ■war?. 
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Aim Why and how did the Cccmuniato suooeed lu taking over China? 

Read the passages on the reasons for China’ a downfall, ^ 

1, How do they differ in their interpretations ? Which one places blame ( 

on the United States? What reasons are given? Which one sees Ching Kai-shek 

as the one essentially to blame? What reasons are given to justify this? 

2, How do you explain the faot that good historians, using ths sane in- 
formation and examlng the eane topio, come up with different answers as to the ( 

causa of an historical event? To what extent can histoiy be an exact science? 

3, What conclusions would you draw as to why Cw.unisn came to China? ( ' 

(This can be done in a few brief reports by students who investigated this topio 

in advance of the lesson.) ( 

4, What lessons oan Americans learn from the ri>?e of (kxmwlsr* In China? 

How oan these lessons be app?.ied to other areas of the world? ( ’ 
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VARYING VIEWS: WHY COMMUNISTS CAME TO POWER 






The victory of the Communists in China set off a controversy in the United States 
that still rages. The basic issue concerned the collapse of Chiang Kai-shek* s gov- 
\ emmentSo Was it due either to his inability to solve the problems of his country, 
or was it the fault of subversion on the part of high officials in the government of 
our country? Following are some representative statements which present both sides 
) of the question. Additional arguments are presented in many of the books listed in 
the bibliography for this section. 



) "Aid to China was one of the most perplexing and controversial problems confronting 
the United States in the postwar period. In general, our policy had long been one 
of deep interest in maintaining the integrity and independence of China. We regarded 
her as essential to peace and stability in the Far East. Our policy became one based 
on the mistaken belief that the Chinese Communists would bring a new surge of democ- 
) racy to China. As late as March 11, 1938, General Marshall, as Secretary of State, 
told a press conference that ’’The United States. . .still favors a broadening of the 
\ base of the Chinese Government to include the Communists. ... 1,1 



) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

) 
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"Both the Chinese people and their leaders had the will to resist the Communists, but 
what we gave them in the form of aid and moral support was the difference between a 
hopeless and effective resistance. What amout we did give them in terms of actual 
aid was 'too little and too late* to be of any real use. As a result, Chiang Kai-Shek, 
under the impact of continued Communist military pressure, was forced to surrender 
one position after another...." 

Kubek, Anthony. How the Far East Was Lost . Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1963 

as quoted in Loh, Plchon t The Kuomintang Debacle of 1949 , Heath & Co., pp. 60-61 

"Critics of the Truman administration, chiefly Republican, angrily charged that 
the catastrophe had been plotted by Communists in the American diplomatic service 
who had thwarted the prompt dispatching of effective aid. The evidence is strong 
that only a powerful United States force could have turned the tide shortly after 
the war, at least temporarily. But with American opinion vehemently supporting the 
*1 wanna- go -home* movement, the sending of such an expeditionary force to China was 
simply out of the question. Nor can one prove that Chiang fell primarily because of 
the absence of arms. Enormous quantities of American munitions actually fell into 
the hands of the Communists, either through capture or sell-out by corrupt National- 
ist leaders. When a regime has forfeited the confidence of its own people, dollars 
and bayonets are not likely to prop it up for long-. The charge that the United 
States 'lost* China is weakened by the simple fact that the United States never had 
China to lose." 

Bailey, Thomas A. A Diplomatic History of the American People . New York: 

Apple ton-Century-Crofts, p. 785 

"Most of these people of the Far East have been our friends. More than a hundred 
years ago our clipper ships brought to them the products of the West and our mission- 
aries penetrated into their interiors and there became heralds of a better life. 

Through a decade of false starts, fractional measures, loud policies and faint 
deeds, we have lost them." 



Dwight D. Eisenhower in a campaign speech before the American Legion. Aug. 25, 1952 



"The peasants too had had their fill of Chiang Kai-shek's government by 1944. His 
picture hung in government offices in every village, and his name was still a magic 
symbol, but the men who did his will among the peasants were hated and excoriated. 

As early as 1942 reports of peasant uprisings began to seep into the capital. These 
reports — half gossip, half fact — came from everywhere, from areas remote from 
Communist influence. Discontent was spreading through the hundreds of thousands of 
villages still under Kuomintang administration. There were uprisings in Kweichow 
and Kansu, in Fukien and Hupeh. In Szechwanese village, there were riots — angry, 
unorganized, uncoordinated. Chiang lived in a state of increasing petulance; bad 
news of this sort made him furious. His temper flared so often that people sought 
to bring him only pleasant news and flattery. The press was silenced, and signs 
hung in country teahouses: 'It is forbidden to discuss national affairs.'" 



"Of all the grotesque elements cf this personal government perhaps the most incon- 
gruous was Chiang' s assessment of his own role. Chiang sincerely believed he was 
leading China to democracy; it enraged him to be called a dictator. Once Chou En-lai, 
chief Communist representative in Chungking, told him that the Communists would turn 
— -q antrol of their army only to a democratic government. Said Chiang, 'Would you 
FRIT b undemocratic?'" 

~ rhite, Theodore H. & Jacoby, Annalee. Thunder Out of China . W. Sloane 

^sficiates.qgM,^ 
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* READING VIII 



THE CHINESE COMMUNIST PARTY AND ITS LEADERS 



In China today, es in the Soviet Union, real power lies in the hands of The 
Communist Party and not the government. In China, moreover, the Communists, 
who control all power, are men of the older generation. At the very top is 
Mao Tse Tung and his six companions -- the wen who organized the Chinese Com- 
munist Party and guided the revolution. These men are all close to 70 years 
of age* Under them are about a hundred men who run the government ministries, 
the party, and hold key posts in the array and the police. The average age of 
these men is about 62. Subordinate to these men are the local party and army 
officers who carry on administration in the provinces of China, The age of 
this group 1 b about 50* All this Is of great importance because It can be 
said that China today Is ruled by old men whose thinking and ideas were formed 
thirty to forty years ago. Although China snd the Chinese people have changed, 
the leaders' ideas have remained the same* This is beginning to hlnder,or 
hold back the nation's progress. ( 

In China, as in Russia, there is only one political party, the Communist Party, * 

The Party controls the government. The roost important people in the Party are 1 

also In the government* There are 14 million people in the Chinese Communist 

Party, only two out of every hundred Chinese, Members of the party have spe- ( 

cial privileges and great influence* The Party Manual says that a member 

must be willing to sacrifice even his life "without the slightest hesitation, 

with a feeling of happiness" for what the Party tells him to do* ^ 

The two roost Important men in China are Mao Tse Tung, Chairman of the Chinese ( 

Comnunist Party, and Chou En-lai, the prime minister. AU policies ate decided 
by these men. Once a decision has been reached, everyone is expected to carry 

it out, No one can criticize the decision or debate it. The government in ( 

China today Is not democratic. 

The Communist leaders of China want to make loyal Communists out of the young ^ 

people* To do this, they have an organization called the Young Communist 

League. People between the ages of 14 end 25 belong to it. Here they study ( 

Communist literature, do party work, and become disci, Lined. Children between 

the ages of 9 and 15 can join a Communist organization called the Pioneers. i 

Periodically, the Communists have campaigns to arouse the people. Huge demon** 

strations and military parades are held in which hundreds of thousand* of / 

people gather to cheer and listen to speeches and wave flags and banners* tn 

this way, the Communists arouse enthusiasm for their policies and win over the 

people's support. The Chinese people are constantly being told that they must ( / 

be brave, that they must make sacrifices and obey. Artists and writers as well 

as television, radio and newspapers are used by the Communists to sell their 

Ideas and programs to the people* A People's Militia (an army of citizens) * 

keeps a check on the people to make sure that they do aot disagree with the 

Party. ( 




"Moo oM freedom of Speech" 
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READING IX 

*CHINA UNDER THE COMMUNISTS 

r 

The basic elements of Chinese civilization — its values, political system, social 
^ structure, and economy -- lasted for 1500 years. Until the nineteenth century, no 
one in China seriously questioned the Confucian values, the Imperial government, the 
land-based economy, or the highly rigid class structure. When China found herself 
being defeated by western powers in war after W3r, the first serious questioning of 
the traditional culture began. Even then, the Chinese scholar-officials did not wish 
to change the basic aspects of their fociety. They merely wished to add western 
technology and military powers to their traditional system. 



At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Chinese began the first basic 
alteration of their traditional society in 1500 years. The revolutionists 
began by developing a new political system. The new government never had a 
C chance to gain any stability, however, and China was plagued by internal 

rebellions and external enemies for the first half of the century, Finally 
^ the Communist Party established itself as the dominant ruling group in China 

( in 1949. With the Party safely in command of the destiny of China, the 

Communist leaders began a fundamental reconstruction of Chinese society. 

The CortauniBt leaders htive vowed that they will destroy the last remaining 
vestiges of the traditional society and build a Marxlst-Leniniat society in 

.. ) its place. Taking their cue from the writings of Marx, Lenin, and their own 

leader, Mao Tse-tung, they have set out to build a modem nation based upon 
the Ideals of western Coamunism. 
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But western observers have noticed subtle shifts .way from the hard line of 
Coonunlet ideology in the economic, political and social policies stated by 
Kao and the other Communist leaders. Programs have begun which seem to have 
goals completely opposite from the tenets of Karx and Lenin, Mow to explain 
these shifts? This final portion of the unit on China will investigate these 
shifts in order to determine why these apparent changes in Ideology have taken 
place. Are they merely new methods for obtaining Communist goals, as the 
Chinese Communist leaders claim? Or have the leaders been forced to modify 
their goals In the face of the long tradition of Confucian China? Or are the 
Communist leaders not Interested In Ideology at all but merely In the practical 
matters of defending their country against attack and keeping their people 
from starvation? These are tha questions upon which segments of the unit on 
China should focus. 

Ultimately, the most Important factor In decision -making is the person who has 
to make the decision. The kinds of decisions that are made always reflect the 
values and the personality of the people who are entrusted with the decision-making 
power. To understand decision-making in Coonunlet China, therefore, we oust 
first understand who the leaders are and how they are recruited. 

The leaders of traditional China were recruited through the civil service examina- 
tion system. Since the examinations concentrated on the Confucian beliefs, 

China wss always assured of having leaders who were well-schooled in the funda- 
mental ideas of the Chinese sage. Though they were capable of moral leaderahip, 
the decision-mskera of traditional China wete not capable of making practical 
decisions about the use of science and technology, solitary strategy, or economic 
policy. Because the leaders were not schooled in the practical arts, China fell 
far behind the Vest in economic growth and military strength. 

The Communists have attempted to change the leadership patterns in Chins. Accord* 
ing to their theories of Marxism-Leninism, the leaders of China should ha the 
vanguard of the working class who consider the march to the Communist utopia 
their moat important consideration, On the other hand, the leaders of China 
must he practical men, able to translate the Ideas of Marxism-Leninism into 
specific programs designed to meet particular, practical problems. Though tha 
Communists have tried to make these changes in leadership, they still face the 
ancient traditions of old China, and the/ have had to account for these traditions 
i i developing their leadership patterns. 
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Prom A. Doak Barnett, Cr mmuniat China and Asia. A Challenge to American Policy. 
Random House, Hew YotfciT 1$60. t>p. U-U passim . 

— Excerpts from "Area Studies In the Hon Western World" 

Original copy supplied by Carnegie Institute of Technology 



DECISION MAKERS IN COMMUNIST CHINA 

Subject Objectives: To know the characteristics of political leaders in China. 

To know that the types of leaders recruited in China will 
affect decision caking in ways such as the lollowlng: 

1. The leader, well schooled in Communist philosophy, 
will seek to promote its goals with his decisions. 
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.•kill Objectives: 



Materials: 



2. The leader, trained in practical matters, will be able r~ 

to cope with practical problems of promoting Comnunist * 

goals. 

r 

3. The leader, selected because of uls dedication to the Party, 

will make decisions that might subordinate his own ~ 

interest 8 to those of the Party. ( 

4. The leader, because he has not ventured out of Conaunlst , 

China, probably will not be able to consider as many 
alternatives in decision making as he might otherwise be 

able to do. (~ ) 



A nalysis of Elements : (4.10) - to analyze the documents and 

charts to select the characteristics of the leaders in 
Communist China. 

Derivation of Abstract Relations : (5.30) - to develop a 

hypothesis about the effect of characteristics of the Chinese 
leaders on decision making. 

Reading (See Page 97) 
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Writing Bxerclse: On th. ba.la 

of the reeding, make a list of 
the characteristic, of Chinese 
Consunist decision makers. 



Oiven this profile of the Chinese 
decision maker, what kind, of 
deci.ioni would he make about! 

1. industrial development 

2. agricultural development 

3. housing 

4. the production of consumer goods 

5. foreign policy 



o 

The students should analyse the two arti- 
cle. and the charts fo» character i. tics 
of the leader.. Some of these cheracterl.ticl 
might bet 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

6. 

9. 



10 . 

11. 



ho is schooled in Communist philosophy 
ho subscribe, to the opinion, of hi. 
superior. 

he 1. skillful in dealing with other 
people 

he is disciplined 
he put. the Party before himself 
he can translate Party policy into 
practical programs 

he is most likely a peasant or of peasant 
origin 

he ia middle age or old 

except for top leaders, he has not bean 

educated out of China 

he has a college education 

if he was educated outaide of China, he 

probably wae educated in the USSR 
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This series of question, should encoutag. 
th. students to develop an ides of the 
relationship between the characteristics of 
tha decision motors end the kinds of decisions 
thst have been made. Work toward general 
statements such at those enumerated under 
the subject objectives after the etudente 
have developed answers to the epecific question^) 
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IP tins PERMITS 

Given the ideology, the institu- 
tional structure, end the char- 
seterlstlcs of the decision 
iketa, do you think that China 
^IvlC iU he able to aolve the pfob- 
““fju ahe inherited from the 
—mem rf.dtHrtfcSl inflUtrl — — 



Try to guide thie discussion toward the solu- O 
tion of economic problem* and the problem, of 
defending China from aggression, since these i 

will be the two problems considered In .s.i 
next two lesson*. 
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READING X 

★DOMESTIC DECISION-MAKING: THE COMMUNISTS AND AGRICULTURE 
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The most startling announcement to come out of Peking since the Communists 
took power was the 1958 policy statement that the regime would organize all 
of China's 503, COO, 000 peasants Into giant communes comprising 2000 to 4000 
households. Each of these communes would be administered by Party-selected 
officials who would regulate every minute In the day for the members of the 
commune. The communes were to be more than agricultural production units. 
All commutes would also allocate some of their human resources at various 
times during the year to Industrial production of one sort or another* and 
part of every day was to be devoted to military training. All members of 
the commune would eat together in a common mess hall, children were to be 
placed in commune-run nursery schools, and older members of the commune 
would be placed in "happy homes for the aged." In short, the commune was 
more than an economic unit; it was to become a way of life for 500,000,000 
peasants. 

Initially the commune paid big economic dividends for the regime. Agri- 
cultural production Increased significantly during the first few years of 
the communes and industrial production from the consumes also made some 
Temarkable strides. In the early 1960's, however, Chinese agriculture 
fell upon hard times. Grain production began to decrease to the point that 
Chinese officials had to go hat in hand to several foreign governments to 
negotiate agreements for importing wheat into China. At the some time, the 
Government began to modify its commune policy. 

The creation of cotmunes completely disrupted the traditional way of life 
of the peasant. For centuries the Chinese peasant has been accustomed to 
tilling his own acres and passing them on to his sons when he dies. Yet 
the regime decided that these traditional ways must go. For what reasons? 
Did they wish to further progress toward their Communist utopia? Did they 
believe the commune was & mote efficient unit for agricultural production? 
And once the step was made, why did thu Communists begin to retreat from 
the Commune system? These questions continue to putsle foreign students of 
the Chinese government. 



Questions for Discussion 



1. Why did the Communist regime decide to organise agri- 
cultural production under the coeaunes? Why did they de- 
cide to retreat from the commune system In the 1960**? 

2. Do you think there is any relstionshlp between the 
failures of the commune and the disruption of traditional 
ways? Vha* implications doe,*' your anrter carry for the 
economic development of traditional societies? 

3. To what extent can you trust the communique of the Central 
Committee regarding the motives underlying the crestion of 
the comunest To what extent can you trust the conclusions 
of Claude Buss, who wrote the selection on Communist agri- 
culture! policy? 



* From John Wilson Lewis, LEADERSHIP IK COfeUtflST OT1RA, (Cornell 

University Press, Ithscs, Hew York: 1963) 108; Donald V. Klein, 
"The Next Generation of Chinese Communist Leaders," in THE CftlMA 
QUARTERLY, No. 12, October- December 1962, pp* 59-66* 
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READING XI 

DECISION-MAKING IN FOREIGN RELATIONS 



O 

r 



The history of China for the past two hundred years has been a history of military 
and diplomatic defeat. Beginning with the first Opium War with Great Britain in 
1841, China has suffered a long series of military reversals at the hands of the 
western powers and the empire of Japan. Technologically underdeveloped, China 
could not withstand the foreign invaders who entered her major harbors in the 
nineteenth century with gun boats snd established themselves as virtual rulers 
of the Chinese ports. By the end of the nineteenth century, every major port in 
China was controlled either by Germany, France, Great Britain, the United States, 
Russia or Japan. The twentieth century continued the string of defeats. Japan 
subduad China during the Second World War, and it took the collective action of 
the Allies to free her from foreign domination. Since the Communists have taken 
power, aggression against the Chinese mainland has ceased, but China has not been 
able to get her way in Taiwan, Iforea, or Southeast Asia. 

In addition to confronting the bare facta of China's military history, the Communist 
leaders must also account for the ideology of Marxism-Leninism in developing their 
foreign policy. According to Marx, the Communist Revolution was to be world-wide; 
workers in every covntry were to throw off their chains together and begin the march 
to a classless society* When the first Communist Revolution in Russia did not in- 
clude workera of every other country, the Communists re-dcfined their theory. Ac- 
cording to Stalin, the strong man of the Soviet Union, socialism would develop first 
in Russia and then would be exported to other countries, either by war or Russlan- 
aldad revolution. Stalin believed that all Communist countries would participate 
in the exportation of the revolution. 

Since the Communists have taken power in China they have developed a foreign policy 
turned against the United States and other western countries vhich formerly hald 
colonies in Asia. They have supported Communist parties in their neighboring Asian 
countries, and they have Interfered in the Korean War, when United Nations troops, 
comprised mostly of United States forces, got too close to China's frontier* They 
have Invaded India and Interfered in the Ir.dian-Pakiatani War of 1965. Evidence in- 
dicates that they have also Interfered in the Internal affalra of Indonesia, 

What is the basis of this policy? Why do the Chinese take such a war-like attitude 
toward the United States and other western powers? Why do they interfere in the in- 
ternal affalra of their Aslan neighbors? Why have they Invaded neighboring countries? 
These decisions sre all baaed upon a Chinese foreign policy that hea been evolving 
since 1949 • This reading consists of s number of short foreign policy statements 
mads by Chinese leaders and Chinese newspapers, Aa you read these selections, con* 
aider the following questions: 
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Queetlona for Discussion 



O 



What motives lie behind the Chineae policy statements? 
About what do the Chinese Conaunists seem most concerned 
in foreign relations? What are the apparent goals of the 
Chinese? 



O 

O 



2. To what extent do you think Chinese military history has 
influenced Communist foreign policy? To what axtent do 
you think Communist ideology has Influenced Chinese for* 
eign policy? 

3. Whet ere the implications of Chinese foreign policy in her 
relations with the United Stetee? With her Aslan neighbors? 
With the Soviet Union? With other western powers? 

A. Whet conclusions could you drew about Chinese Coawniet for- 
eign policy from these selections? 
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READING XII 

CHINESE COMMUNIST FOREIGN POLICY STATEMENTS 
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A Policy of Friendly Cooperation 

The principles underlying the foreign policy of the People's Republic of. China 
are the defense of Its national independence , sovereign freedom, rights, and 
territorial Integrity, supporting a lasting International peace and friendly 
cooperation among the people of all countries, and opposition to the Imperialist 
policy of aggression and war* 

O) --Chou En-lal, Report to the Standing Committee of the 

National People's Congress on the Afto-Aslan Conference, May 13,1955 

^ Friendship With the Socialist Countries, Neutral Countries, and Colonial Peoples 



o 

o 






Our country'* principles in dealing with international affair* should be a* follovst 
(1) to continue to consolidate and strengthen our eternal, unbreakable fraternal 
friendship with the great Soviet Union and the People's Democracies { (2) to es- 

tablish and develop friendly relations with the Asian. African and other countries 
which support the Five Principles. 






o 

o 

o 

o 



Peace Through Struggle 

In tbe final analysis, the securing of world peace mainly relies on tha struggles 
undertaken by the peoples of the world. The present world situation is more favor- 
ably than avar to the struggle in defense of world peace. The countries in the 
socialist camp are growing stronger, and our unity, too. is growing from day to day. 

All attempts of tha imperialists to sow discord sre futile. Tha natloi l and deso- 
cratlc movements in Asis, Afrlc*. and Latin America are developing vigorously. From 
South Koras to Turkey, from Cubs to Algeria, anti-imperialist revolutionary storms 
sre breaking out continuously, 

— Teng Hsiao-, ing, Speech of May 20. 1960 

China Hu»t Support Democratic Revolutions 

This means that we must closely integrate the struggle for peace with the national 
democratic revolution of the colonies and semi-colonlss and tha revolutionary strug- 
gle of the proletariat in the capitalist countries, These two revolutionary struggle* 
sre indispensable to the fight for world peace. Only renegtdes such as the Tito group 
will bra. d our resolute implementation of the two slogans and our firm support for 
these two kinds of revolution as "stiff dogmatism," and even as an "attempt to export 
revolution" while lauding its own shameful actions of betrayal of these two slogans and 
opposition to the two kinds of revolution as a "creative development of Harxlsm-Lenlnlam," 
--Wu Teieng. "The 'Quiet* Rurope and the 'Unquiet' Asia, Africa, 
and Latin Asmrlca," People's Dally . June 21. 1960 



Q For the Sake of Peace, America Hu at Leave Asia 

O 
O 



United States imperialism must completely get out of the southern pert of Vietnam; 
it must get out of ell Asia] Only in this way can the peace of Indochina end Asia 
be effectively safeguarded. 

— People's Dally . July 20, 1960 



c Shift* Heeds Peace 



The Chinese people ere ardently peace-loving* people. The 650 million liberated 
Chinese people have worked with resolute determination end diligent hands to 
rapidly change the poor end blank background of their own country. Meanwhile , 
they »v? expeditiously carrying out thsir socialist construction with full con- 
fidence. Ve need an environment of lasting international peace. Therefore, the 
Chinese Government end people have all along pursued e peaceful foreign policy end 
‘^^Md the principle of peaceful co-existence between countries of different social 

/SMS * -*"Ar» that Example of Peaceful Co-existence," Mil. 

V August 2S, 1960 
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British Policy Must Change 



The British Government, while recognising the People's Republic of China, has 
been helping the United States to keep the Chlang Kai-shek clique in the scat 
of China usurped by it in the United Nations. Britain is alao the propaganda 
center of the absurd contention about the undetermined status of "Taiwan." 
Recently, the flirtation between the British Government and the Chiang Kai- 
shek clique has markedly increased. China is willing to see its relations with 
Britain improved, but it will never acquiesce in or tolerate the British prac- 
tice of following the United States in creating "two Chinas." If Britain does 
not change its double-faced attitude toward China, Sino-British relations will 
inevitably be adversely affected. 

--Chou En-lai, Report to the National People's Congress 
February 10, 1958 (NCSA, Peiping, February 11, 1956) 



Unavoidable War 



Our ambition and great aim is to free mankind forever from the disasters of 
war. However, we know that war is a natural product of class society and 
the exploitation system and that the system of imperialism is tha root of 
modern wars. As long as imperialism exists, wars are unavoidable. An im- 
perialist counterrevolutionary war can only be eliminated by a revolutionary 
war of the people. The only way to elimate wars and bring about a lasting 
peace is to eradicate the root of wars. 

--Hsiao Hua, Speech of June 3, 1960 

Chinese Support for National Democratic Revolutions 

Tha Chinese people firmly support the national and democratic movements of 
the Asian, African, and Latin American peoples and the struggle of the people 
in the capitalist countries for democratic liberties and socialism, 

—Chou En-lai, Speech Before General Council of WFIU, 
June 6, 1960 

China Not To Blame for Bad Slno-Amerlcan Relations 



While we were on our tour (of South and Southeast Asia], quite a number of 
countries expressed concern over the relations between China and the United 
States, hoping out of good intentions to promote an improvement in the rela- 
tions between the tvo countries. The Chinese people do wish to be friendly 
with the American people. However, we are not to blame for the long failure 
to improve the relations between China and the United States. It Is the United 
States Government which, using the international disputes between China and 
the United States as a lever to create tension in the Far East, is obstructing 
Improvement of Sino-American relations .... The United States not only re- 
fuses to recognise the People's Republic of China, but ie also hampering other 
nations from establishing friendly relations with China. It continues to 
obstruct the restoration to China of its rightful place in the United Nations. 
U continues to apply a trade embargo against China and is further stepping 
up its efforts to prevent otheT nations from developing trade on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit with China. What is the most serious is that 
the United States not only refuses to negotiate seriously on the question of 
the tension in the Taiwan area, but is intensifying its military control over 
there. This is a deliberate attempt to aggravate the tension in the Taiwan 
area. Moreover, the United Statee also attempts, through the Sino-American 
talks (at Geneva, later at Warsaw], to induce China to recognise the present 
state of United States occupation of Taiwan, thus to create a situation of 

two (%inas. ..Chou En-lai, Report to the National Cossiittee of the 

Chinese People's Political Oonsul6etive Conference 
(CKA, Peiping, Kerch 5, 1951) 



Prom Department of State Publication 7379, Bureau of Intelligence and 
0 earth, Chinese Communist World Outlook . Government Printing Office, 
ilngton 15, D C. (June, mi), M-lft, passim. 
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C Activity: A One-act Play 

r 

r DO NOT SPIT AT RANDOM 

r 

tv FANCJ TZU 



n 

r, 



Ti'ME: The early 1960's 

PLACE: Street corner of Hangchow, Communist China 



o 

o 

o 

o 



Characters: 

Young Pioneer (Hsiao-Ying) 
Passer-By (Ch’em Jung- fa 
One of the Crowd 
Crowd 

People’s Police 
Mother 



This street play, which has been per- 
formed many times on the street cor- 
ners of Hangchow and Shanghai, was 
written by the Hangchow Stage Group 
in support of the patriotic health 
movement. It is typical of the pur- 
pose which informs almost all contem- 
porary writing in Coimrunist China, and 
it stresses in particular the vigilance 
of the Young Pioneers, children of nine 
to thirteen, prototypes of the Maoists 
to come. 

(A young girl Pioneer with a meg- 
aphone comes out from a crowd in 
the street or from among the aud- 
ience in a theater.) 

YOUNG PIOI^ER. Dear uncles and aunts, 
please do not Fpit at random. Spitting 
at random on the ground is a most deplor- 
able habit. It helps to spread germs 
and disease, and so may affect our 
health harmfully. Dear uncles and aunts, 
if you want to spit, please do so into a 
cuspidor. If there ia no cuspidor at 
hand, then spit into a handkerchief. 

PASS fR -BY. (walks across stage with a 
brief case, makes noise as if going to 
spit). Jfcn . . . hawk . . . chool 
(Spits phlegm on the ground, ) 

YOUNG PIONEER. (seeing the passer-by 
spit, hurries away from the crowd to 
overtake the man, or leaps onto stage 
from below). Uncle, uncle, don't spit 
on the ground. Please rub it away with 
a piece of paper, 

fAS 8 ®***’ Hr young friend with the cue- 
, pldor so far away, where do you think 1 

W”™" should split 
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YOUNG PICNEER. You can up to the cus- 
pidor. it's only a few steps away. 

PASSER-BY. I'd have to go there and 
come back again. How do you think I am 
going to catch my bus? 

YOUNG PIONEER. Uncle, don't you know 
there are many germs in spittle? When it 
dries the germs will be scattered every- 
where, and, by breathing the air, people 
may be infected with such diseases as ty- 
phoid, diphtheria, tuberculosis -- 

PASSfR-BY. I am not a tubercular. So 
there cannot be any germs in the phlegm 
I coughed out. 

YOUNG PIONEER. It is a social obligation 
to refrain from spitting at random. If 
everyone spits and insists that there can 
be no germs in what he has spat, how can 
we be patriotic and keep ourselves in 
good health? 

ONE OP THE CROWD, (speaks from the crowd 
or from the audience, in a theater). Rub 
the spittle av&y quick I 

(A large crowd gat> era around the 
passer-by. ) 

PASSER-BY. (irritated), Hot. You want 
me to squat there and rub away the spittle? 
But t have no time for that. Besides, I 
aa not used to doing that sort of thing. 
(Prepares to go. ) 

YOUNG PIONEER. Uncle, uncle, don't go. 

I haven't finished with you yet. 

PASSER-BY. I have to go home now to «y 
dinner and have no time to carry on a con- 
versation with you. 



1 
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ONE OF TIE CROWD. Hey, you come back 
here! There can't be a more unreason- 
able man than you. 



PASSER-BY. How so? 

YOUNG PIONEER, (offering a piece of 
paper), Uncle, please rub it away with 
this piece of paper, 

PASSER-BY. I won't do it I. 



YOUNG PIONEER. How can you refuse to 
carry out a social obligation? 

PASSER-BY. Are you lecturing me? 

(Here a number of actors come out 
of the crowd to speak, or speak 
from among the audience, or some 
may go up on the stage.) 

CROWD. What? You are trying to assume 
airs? Don't argue with him. Call the 
police. Police I Comrade police] 

PASSER-BY, I won't rub it. I premise 
not to spit again, 



& 

MOTHER. Hsiao-ying, Hsiao-ying! p 

YOUNG PIONEER. Oh, Mama! 



MOTHER. There you are. We've been wait 
ing for you a long time. The meal is cold 
Won't you hurry home to your meal? 1 



r 



YOUNG PIONEER, 
work yet. 



I haven't finished my 



r 



MOTHER. Work? What sort of work? ( 

YOUNG PIONEER. Someone has spat on the 
ground and refuses to accept criticism. ( 
Unless he cleans it off, I am not going 
to let him go. ^ 

MOTHER, (recognizes the passer-by). Oh, , 
is that you, Comrade Ch'en? ( 

PASSER-BY. Er -- yes, it's me, Teacher 
Wang. y 

MOTHER. Hsiao-ying, who is it that re- ( ) 
fuses to accept criticism? 

YOUNG PIONEER. Mama, there he is. f 



CROWD. Comrade, what is your unit? 

PASSER-BY. That's none of your busi- 
ness. 

CROWD. Why isn't it my business? When 
you refuse to car y out a public obliga- 
tion, everyone is entitled to criticise 
you, 

PEOPLE'S POLICE, (enters) What’s 
happened here? 

(At this moment the crowd be- 
comes larger.) 

CROWD. He spat at randoa and refusee to 
accept criticism. He would noc listen 
to the advice of a child. And he's auch 
a big man. He is no better than this 
child. And he is a Party member too! 
Probably a backward one. 

PEOPLE'S POLICE. All right, it's clear 
to me now. (Addressing the crowd.) Com- 
rades! What do you think ve should do 
with such a man? 

CRCWD. He shaxld be criticised and 
fined. He 6hould be made the subject of 
a wall newspaper. A cartoon should be 
drawn of him for all to see. He should 
be taken to the police station. 

PEOPLE'S POLICE. Oh, veil, if you will 
not rub it away, I'll do it for you. 

But, first of all, may I know vhat unit 
you belong to? 

PASSES-BY. As for that *- 

O 

(The voice of a middle-aged venan 
is heard off stage calling someone. ) 



PEOPLE'S POLICE (addressing mother) . r . 
Comrade, do you know which unit this coo- ' 
rade belongs to? 

o 



WITHER, He is the accountant of the 
cotton mill. He is Comrade Ch'en Jung -fa. ' 



> 



PEOPLE'S POLICE. Good, thank you. 
(Addressing the passer-by.) I think 
there's only one way now. 



(Draws a circle round the spittle 
on the ground with a piece of chalk 
and is about to write down the name 
of thr v&sser-by and the unit to 
which he belongs.) 

PASSES -BY. (frightened). Comrade, 
don't! Don't vrite down the name of my 
unit! (Addressing the crowd.) Comrades 
and my young friend, please pardon me 
this once. You may write my name there, 
but please do not vrite the name of our 
mill too. Our mill has already signed 
a patriotic health pact. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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PEOPLE'S POLICE. Yet you break the pact? 

PASSER-BY. All right, I'll clean it, 

I'll clean it, I promise not to do the 
sane thing again. 

YOUNG PIONEER. Here, take this piece of 
paper. 

^The passer-by squats down to rub 
the ground. Crowd, satisfied, 
disperses, ) 



o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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PEOPLE’S POLICE (to mother). Comrade, 
your child is really a good Young Pioneer, 
a young heroine for the elimination of 
the seven pests (mosquitoes, flies, rats, 
sparrows, and so forth )and for public 
health. If everyone eliminates the 
seven pests in earnest and maintains 
public hygiene as she does, our cities 
and the countryside will be rid of the 
seven pests sooner, disease will largely 
be wiped out, people will be healthier 
than ever, and the nation will be more 
prosperous and stronger. 

MOTHER. Hsiao-ying, hurry home to your 
meal. It's already cold. 

Y0UN0 PIONEER, Mama, my group leader 
isn’t here yet. I'll go home when he 
comes to relieve me, 

MOTHER, Oh, well, I'll have to warm the 
meal again anyway, 

YOUNO PIONEER (speaking through megaphone 
and coming toward crovd in the street or 
toward audience in theater). Dear uncles 
and aunts, please do not spit at random, 
Spitting at random is a roost deplorable 
habit • . • 



Questions for Discussion ; 

1. Why do the Chinese Coornunists put on this play? 

2. Who are these Young Pioneers? Why are they used in the play? (children 
aged 9-U) 

3. Would you be a Young Pioneer if you were Chinese? Explain. 

4. How are the Coctounist Chinese able to keep a tight control over the activ- 
ities of their people? 

5. What are some of the arguments and social pressures used to make the 
Passer-By clean up the spit? 

6. Why does the Passer-By finally clean up the spit? 

7. If you were the Passer-By, what would you do? Why? 

8* Hov does this play help us to understand the people and the culture of the 
Chinese? 



O 
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*Activlty: A Comparison of Chinese Village Life In 1936 and 1965 

1* The teacher could reproduce and distribute the tvo reading selections , 
at thi? sane tine, discussing each for contrast with the other# 

Uote to Students : 



The articles below were written by reporters who are familiar with 
China and Chinese life. The first article describes a typical Chinese 
village in 1936, Just before the Japanese invapion. The second was 
written by a person who was on on official tour of Bed China in 1965# 
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"A Chinese Village in 1936" 

by Peggy Durden ( 

Adapted from the Hew York TiaeB of 
October 22, 1961 ^ 

We shall call our imaginary Chinese village Li-Chla Ts’un, vhich 
means village of the Li clan. We vlll place it on the southern edge ( ■ 

of the great North China plain, a hardship area.. .We shall look at it 
as it vas in 1936, the year before the Japanese invasion. .. 

In 1936 Li-Chia Ts'un is a cluster of thirty-five families 
(some 190 people), living in little clay huts with slanted mud-and- /' ‘ ( 

thatch roofs and packed earth floors. The lanes in front of them, often ' 

unsightly vith garbage .. .are shared by children, chickens, pigs, and 
mongrel dogs. (~ \ 



The "center" of the village contains only a fev establishmentu; a 
small run-dovn temple which smells of incense, a tiny tea house, and a 
shop whose farmer-owner sells and prescribes herb medicines. There is a 
blacksmith who can repair the village's pots and make crude iron tips 
for plows and hoes... A farmer's wife sells in front of her house things 
like salted fish, matches, needles. MOBt other necessities, like clothes, 
shoes, and cotton-padded winter quilts are made at hone; a fev things 
are bought from traveling peddlers or in a neighboring village. 

The family is the basic unit of the village in 1936 as well as its 
only social, religious, or moral institution. It averages four or five 
members and often includes both gradnparents. The family is headed by 
the oldest male who ie able to work. Most of the family's property is 
owned in common. Through the family the mother teaches her girls her 
household duties while the father passes on to his sons the farming 
knowledge and his carefully tended land. 

The village la governed by three village elders who are chosen 
by common consent. This is as close as the villagers come to 'government. 1 

Although Ll-Chla Ts'un is in a poor section of China almost three 
quarters of the farmers own their own farms which average between four 
and five acres in site. The farms are usually divided into four to 
six strips. Those farmers who rent their land must pay the landlord 
20J5 to of their crops as rent. On his farm a villager usually plants 
wheat, barley, kaoliang (a type of sorghum), beans, corn, soya beans, 
sveet potatoes, and a little cotton. Any odd cornera vhich are left 
unplanted are used to grow vegetables. 
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During a 'good' year most of the farmers manage to grow only 
enough for mininum subsistence, with nothing to store against bad or 
famine years. The simple fsct is that In our village there is Just 
too little land for too many people. 



An American writer, Lisa Kobbs , tells about her experience in 
Fed China in 1965. ( I Saw Red China . Avon Bocks, Kev York, 1965.) 



o 

o 

o 

o 



In contrast to the East Flower Commune outside Can l on all Agricultural 
work on this commune vas mechanised. Run, the director, told us that 
there were forty-two tractors and that as a result , the grain output had 
Inert at ed (0 percent In the past eight years. 
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The commune, which conpribed 7,000 families, or 30,000 persons, 
in vhat vas formerly thirty-five seperate villages, also boasted a 
variety of industrial enterprises. There were six factories producing 
farm tools, a brick factory, a factory producing chemical fertilizer, 

"We also have a pickle mill and make bean noodles, a very popular 
food with the Chinese," said Kua. "We also have our ovn flour mill," 

Kua said the big problem of the commune's early years vas vater, 

"The Ashe River runs from east to vest across the north edge of 
the commune," he Bald, "In I960, ve had a big flood but this vas 

foiloved by three years of drought, Hovever, before the flood, 

relying on our ovn efforts, ve had built a dike across the river," 

This cotimune had more social life than others, A team regularly 
visited the different villages to ahov films) there were seventeen 
television sets, (Peking has one channel) and ve were told that 50 % 
of the residents owned bicycles, while the rest owned radios, 1 
noticed some of the bicycles parked around the commune workshop area. 

They vere of the least expensive variety. The only radio 1 saw on the 
commune vas at the home for the aged, 

Formerly, none of the residents had had electric light) nov all but 
5 percent had electricity, Every village maintained its ovn primary 
school, while two middle schools (high schools) had been built to serve 
the entire commune. There vere four Homes of Respect for the Aged for 
those without children or relatives, 

Each person in the commune received 1*50 pounds of grain a year 
plus an average annual v*ge of 300 yuan ($150), This income did not 
include other Income that m^ght core from the aale or exchange of 
goods such as chickens and vegetables raised on their small private 
plots, which made up 5 percent of the commune 'e total avreage, 

, ..This vas sn extremely veil run and prosperous coror.une, It vas 
Interesting to note that the cattle vere being kept in the molt modern 
of methods* continuously stalled In huge one-level red*bricked buildings 
they vere allowed out to wander around * fenced-in yard only tor two 
hour-long periods a day. There they fed on silage and exercised before 
being returned to their stalls. 



Questions For Discussion 



1, What differences can you see between how Chinese farmers earned 
a livelihood in 1936 and 1965 t 

2, Which difference do you consider most important! Defend your 
choice. 

3, What differences can you see between hov Chinese farmers 
governed themselves in 1936 and 1965 ! 

1. Which difference do you consider most significant! Defend your 
choice. 

Similarities do you see between the dally life of a Chinese 
farmer in 1936 and 1965 ! 

6, According to the articles, are Chinese farm families belter or 
worse off in 1965 than in 1936! 

7. Based on your studies of other Asian regions, how would you 
compare the Chinese ferner of 1936! Of 1965 ! 

6, Contrast each article with whet you know about ♦he Fre-Ccevmlet 
and Communist China, from your reading and studying, to what degree 
do you accept or challenge everything stated in these reading 
selections! Be specific, e 

9. Select vhat -you consider to be the largest misstatement of fact 
or slanted opinion. Explain your selection. 



Activity; Economic Planning in Communist China 



1. 



The teacher could reproduce and distribute the newspaper article, 
"Peking's Economic Plan." 



2 . 



The teacher might reinforce economic concepts in this article by 
using statistical charts on agricultural and industrial production in 
almanacs such as Hew York Times and Information Please. 



Peking's Economic Plan 



Program Is Sign of Increasing Interest 
In Development After Years of Strife 



By TILLMAN DURDIN 

Special to The Nctt York Times 



New* 

Analysis 



HONG KONG, Oct 15— The 
8,000-word exposition of eco- 
nomic policy issued in Peking 
yesterday is regarded by spe- 
cialists in Chinese affairs here 
as a significant indication of 
the Chinese Communist regime’s 
increasing concern with the 
mundane problems of produc- 
tion and administration after 
its preoccupation 
for three . years 
with the political 
purges and disrup- 
tions of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. 
The exposition, in the form of 
an article in Hung Chi, the 
Communist party’s theoretical 
journal, is the first pronounce- 
ment on basic economic policy 
to come from Peking since 
early 1967. 

It signified that the regime 
was now able to turn some 
of its energies away from the 
problems of political rectifica- 
tion and factionalism and de- 
vote attention to long-range de- 
velopment of the country. 

The Hung Chi article could 
be the prelude to a revival of 
the third five-year plan, which 
began in 1966 but was dropped 
completely as Mao Tse-tung, 
the party chairman, threw the 
country into the convulsions of 
his drive to crush "revision- 
ism/* turn Chinese Communism 
back to austere, revolutionary 
ways and oust from office offi- 
cials charged with favoring a 
"revisionist** line. 

Emphasis Is Shifted 

The article propounds an eco- 
nomic development strategy 
that Includes insistence on max- 
imum collective work for mini- 
mal material reward. It stresses 
the use of natives, do-it-yourself: 
ingenuity and envisions the de- 
velopment of small, local enter- 
prises as well as big, modern 
ones* The emphasis is on light, 
industry and agriculture in- 
stead of heavy industry, which 
Mr. h!ao had seemed to favor 
heretofore. 

But. kS one political analyst 
put it r*ere today, possibly more 
important than the develop- 
ment strategy itself is the fact 
that there is now an explicit 
economic policy. 

4l They are thinking and plan- 
ning on a long-range ba- 
sis again,** he said, "rather than 
just making successive im- 
promptu changes based on po- 
litical pressures as they have 
been doing since the Cultural 
Revolution stalled.’* 

Specialists here were struck 
l v zi that the policy 
Cr-; nw ill be, in effect, a 
c of many aspects 

n nnrh nHnnfpH under 



g gffiiCSaO °®ch adopted under 
tne aegis of the purged chief 

Uitdi ■“ — 



of state, Liu Shao-chi, after the 
failure of the Great Leap For- 
ward, an attempt In 1958-59 
to achieve rapid industrializa- 
tion. 

Missing in the new policy, 
however, will be the incentives, 
the limited free markets, the 
embryo profit systems and the 
emphasis on small village and 
family collectives in agriculture 
that developed in the early 
nineteen-sixties. 

Analysts here feel that there 
will continue to be consider- 
able emphasis on heavy indus 
try, mainly on such items as 
steel, electricity, oil, machinery 
and chemicals, which are need 
ed to support agriculture and 
light industry and required for 
defense materials and weapons. 

The analysts point out that the 
dispersal of small and medium 
industries all over the country, 
called for in the article as a 
means to facilitate defense in 
depth in case of war, will also 
help agricultural development 
through provision of machinery 
and workshops at the local lev- 
el to aid mechanization. 

Big Effort in Agriculture 

Under the new policy, a, big 
new effort is to be put into 
agriculture through more mech- 
anization, more electrification, 
more use of fertilizers, better 
irrigation and improved tech- 
nology. 

What is not clear Is how 
much of the new input into 
agriculture will be financed by 
the rural economy itself and 
how much from outside. 

The burden on the rural 
economy already is heavy since 
costs of schools, health services 
and of many development proj- 
ects are being borne by the 
farm collectives and the coun- 
ty governments. The tens of 
millions of urban dwellers who 
have been resettled iri the coun- 
tryside here also taxed the re- 
sources of the rural economy. 

The development strategy 
outlined, giving first priority to 
agriculture and light industry 
and eventually accumulating 
the capital for full-scale heavy 
industrialization, is a pattern 
that has worked in other un- 
developed countries. 

Whether it will work in 
China under a rigid Communist 
system with minimal Incentives 
and without big infusions of 
foreign capital is a question. 

The Hung Chi article surpris- 
ingly indicated that Peking 
would not be averse to receiv- 
ing foreign aid — it is de- 
scribed as acceptable if there 
is no encroachment of national 
rights involved — but major 
shifts in foreign policy would 
be required for Peking to re- 
ceive foreign aid in appreci- 
able amounts. 



Questions for Discussion 



1. 



2 . 



5 . 
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Why was the third five-year plan dropped 
completely by Mao Tse-tung? 

Why is Mao Tse-tung now ready to again 
emphasize economic plans? 

State four important parts of the new- 
economic planning. (See statement under 
caption, Emphasis is Shifted.) 

Based on your knowledge of China, which 
part of the economic plan is wisest? 
Which part of the plan will be most 
difficult to achieve, in your opinion? 
Why? 

Why is planning "giving first priority 
to agriculture and light industry" ? 

How will this priority change the way 
people live in the Chinese countryside? 
What are some of the obstacles to 
achieving the goals of economic plans 
in China? 

How is economic planning carried on in 
the United States? How does it differ 
from Chinese planning in (a) methods 
(b) goals? 
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Activity; Taiwan — Occupied Island or Home of Free China? 
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1* The teacher could reproduce and distribute newspaper article "Chinese 
Nationalists Still Face Hostility From Taiwanese* 11 

2* The teacher might compare this article with treatment of Nationalist 
China in textbook and library books used by the class. 



^ Chinese Nationalists Still Face 
p, | Hostility From the Taiwanese 
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By FOX BUTTERFIELD 

SptcStl to Th* N*w Tima 



TAIPEI, Taiwan, Oct. 11— 
The Chinese Nationalists, who 
rule Taiwan, continue to be 
confronted by friction with the 
Taiwanese, who constitute S5 
per cent of the inland’s popula- 
tion of 14 million. 

Although years of prosperity 
and political stability have 
helped ease the old antagon- 
isms between the Taiwanese 
and the Nationalists, who fled 
from the mainland in 1949, and 
although integration has begun 
on many levels, many knowl- 
edgeable observers believe that 
thi persistent friction between 
th$ two communities may ul- 
timately undermine the Gov- 
ernment. 

Much of the old bitterness, 
however, is clearly gone. Tai- 
wanese seldom refer any more 
to the incidents after World 
War H when the Nationalists 



and with it their hope of re- 
conquering the mainland from 
the Chinese Communists. 

But since the Nationalists do 
not have the physical capacity 
to rule the island by them- 
selves, they must employ in- 
creasing numbers of Taiwanese. 

These conflicting pressures 
are well illustrated by the sit- 
uation In the an ny. As main- 
land soldiers, veterans of years 
of fighting v/kh the Japanese 
and the Communists, have 
grown old and retired, the Na- 
tionalists have been forced to 
replace them With young Tai- 
wanese draftees. 

United States military spe 
cialists here estimate tnat 95 
per cent of all privates are 
Taiwanese. But the Nationalists 
still seem to be afraid to trust 
Taiwanese with positions of au- 
thority. While Taiwanese are 



O toofc control from the Jap a- reported to have risen as high 
n.u whn hart ruled *iru'e 1R95. major, only 56 of 14,000 



nese, who bad ruled since 1895, 
and reportedly confiscated 

O large amounts of Taiwanese 
property and killed up to 
20,000 local leaders. 

O Children Play Together 

Taiwanese and mainiander 
schoolchildren play together 
freely, and active resistance to 

O thi Nationalists Is minimal. As 
one middle-aged Taiwanese 
businessman said: “Most of us 

O are happy to be making money.: 
We have been getting a little 
fat, and so we are afraid to 
make trouble.” 

O Although Nationalist officials 
Insist that discrimination and 
hostility no longer exist, there 
are many indications that they 

O do— even if they are less than 
before. Only one of eight Cabi- 
net ministers is Taiwanese, and 
only two of 25 member* of the 

O prestigious standing committee 
of the Nationalist party's Cen- 
tral Committee are Taiwanese. 

O There aire no known Taiwan- 

ere among the powerful little 
circle of close advisers to Pres- 
ident ChJang Kai-shek. 

O Mainland men occasionally 

marry Taiwanese women, but 
many Chinese maintain that no 
respectable mainland woman 

O would marry a Taiwanese man. 
Taiwanese hive teen very suc- 
cessful tn business, but most 

O companies are stilt segregated, 

staffed either all by Taiwanese 
or all by mainlanders, from 

owners down to workers. 

O Conflicting Pressures 

The Nationalists appear to be 
caught in a dilemma. If they 

O allow the Taiwanese, whose 

ancestors ceme here from 
south China in earler migra- 
ns beginning in the seventh 
Y2V) i/^n^ry, to obtain high office, 
i mainlanders will probably 
aaaaasaan lose their political power 



as major, only &B of 14,000 
majors (n the entire armed 
forces are Taiwanese. 

The critical military units, 
such as the Taiwan Garrison 
Command (the chief security 
agency), the military p'Uce, 
armored regiments and fighter 
squadrons, are said to be al- 
most exclusively made up of 
mainlanders. 

Some Gains hi Bureaucracy 

Some Taiwanese have begun 
moving Jnto the bureaucracy. 
Tn the Foreign Ministry, for 
example, a few have risen to 
be deputy directors of depart- 
ments, a middle-level rank. 

But as a young Taiwanese 
official complained: “We got 
our Jobs the hard way, by pass- 
ing the Government exams. The 
mainlandprs In my office, get 
their Jobs through political con- 
nections and do not have to 
work as hard a* w t do ” 

Ldng-ttme foreign - residents 
here point to two sign* sug- 
gesting the continued hostility 
of Taiwanese toward the re- 
gime. While there Is no known 
organized opposition on the 
island, more than half of the 
1,500 Taiwanese who go abroad 
annually to study join the 
Taiwan Independence Move- 
men Win the United States or 
Japan. 

Secondly, although the re- 
gime has received solid support 
from the peasants because of 
a generous land reform pro- 
gram and a strict rural securi- 
ty system, the Nationalists 
have won almost none of the 
local elections In the rapidly 
growing cities over the last few 
years. 

Because Taiwan Is fast be- 
coming Industrialized and ur- 
banized, many Taiwanese take 
this as a sign of things to 
come. 



Questions For Discussion 

!• Hov did the Chinese Nationalists 
come to Taiwan? 

2 * The Nationalists and Taiwanese 
are Chinese* Why is there 
friction between them? 

3* If the Taiwanese make up 855? of 
the population of 1*4 million, why 
do they continue to be ruled by 
Nationalists from the mainland? 

**• Hov is the United States involved 

in the hostility between Nationalists 
and Taiwanese? 

5* If you were living in Taiwan 9 would 
you ,1oin the Taiwan Independence 
Movement ? Explain • 

6* Explain how the situation on the 
island of Taiwan might influence 
what happens in American foreign 
relations with Communist China* 



* Activity; China and Nuclear Fever 



The teacher might reproduce and distribute or project the cartoon entitled 
"New Tooth" . 

1. What is the cartoon trying to tell us? 

2. Speaking about China, Napoleon once said, "Don't wake the sleeping 
dragon Why did he say that? 
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3. Why is the upper jaw, labeled "manpower , "shown strong and powerful? 

4. Is China powerful only because it now has nuclear power? 

5. China, along with France, has refused to sign the treaty that for- 
bids atomic testing. Why? 

6. If the new tooth grows larger, what should we do? What should 
Russia do? What should China do? 



* Recommended for students achieving below grade level. 
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OaWUMIST CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES! I£SSON plan 



MOTIVATION 



Show a picture froa a newspaper or nagasine of an anti^Aaerican a treat dononatration 
in Peking* Excerpts froa apeecb by Chineaa leadera attacking U*S* policy could be 
read to olaaa* Or, a cartoon illustrating the a ana point night be shown* 

1* What does this tell us about the state of relations between the 
United States and China? 

LESSON DEVELOPMENT 

1* Why are Chinese leaders anti-Aisarican? 

2* Why are Aaaricans suspicious of China? 

3* What has our policy toward China been for the last 17 years? 

4* Why are nany people saying that we should change this policy? 

SUMMARY 

Show class the following cartoon* 





1* What does this cartoon tell us about the great debate now going 
on in the United Staten? 

2* Why do you tfcank the Chines a people are not engaged in a siailar 
debate? 




Source of Cartoon i "Amrioan Observer" Washington, D*C* 

March 28, 1966 

Reproduced by permission. 





1M 

READING XIII 

FROM THE BOOK OF MAO: 

''Revolutions and revolutionary wars are inavitable in class society 
arid without them, it is impossible to accomplish any leap in social de- 
velopment and to overthrow the reactionary ruling classes and there- 
fore impossible for the people to win political power." (Aug. 1937) 

"A// wars that are progressive are just , and all wars that impede 
progress are unjust. . .Not only do we Communists not oppose just 
wars, we actively participate in them . . ." (May T938J 

"There is a Chinese saying , Either the East Wind prevails over the 
West Wind or the West Wind prevails over the East Wind / I be- 
lieve. . .that the East Wind is prevailing over the West Wind. That 
is to say, the forces of socialism have become overwhelmingly supe- 
rior to the forces of imperialism." (Nov. 1957) 
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"People of the world, unite and defeat the U.S. aggressors and all ^ ' 
their running dogs! People of the world, be courageous, dare to f) 
fight, defy difficulties and advance wave upon wave. Then the 
whole world will belong to the people. Monsters of all kinds shall O 
be destroyed." (Nov. 1 964) q 

VISUAL Red China: Mao's How-to-Do-It Book f ) 

Chairman Mao's writings, follow his teethings and act ac- 
cording to his instructions." This, of course, is just what 
the Red Guards have been striving to do since they jolneo ) 
the cultural revolution last summer, but of late they have 
been encountering Increasing difficulty. There are indicav 
tior.s of widespread weariness among Mao’s countrymen ) 
with the seemingly endless disruption and purges insti- 
tuted by the Red Guards. Last week the army turned on 
Mao’s followers in Honan province, killing two and arrest( ) 

Ing more than 1,000 of them. There have bten enough ~ 
such incidents recently to make any conscientious Red 
Guard turn to Chapter IV of Mao’s quotations In which h^ } 
declares that "the only way to settle questions of an Ideo- ~ 
logical nature or controversial Issues amona the people Is 
by the democratic method . *. and not by the method of^\ 
coercion or repression.” It may be that if Mao Is to main- 7 
tain his hold on his turbulent nation, he will have to take 
a leaf from his own book. ^ f 

Qua at loo a for Discussion 



Americans who for months have been mystified by the 
tumult in China now c^n read what amounts to a hand- 
book for the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution. A slim 
red volume titled "Quotations From Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung” and consisting t. excerpts from his writings, is cur- 
rently selling In U.S. bookstores at $1 a copy. It Is also 
being distributed in France, Japan and even South Viet- 
nam, where Communlsi literature normally is banned— 
testifying to the Intense worldwide Interest generated by 
the events In China. Of course, no book, not even one 
authored by Mao himself, can really unravel the complex- 
ities of China's vast upheaval. But Mao’s quotations, 
which are rev 'Ired reading for the Red Guards, do serve 
as a guide to the chairman’s thinking— and to how he 
wants his 750 million subjects to think. Significantly no 
other Chinese leader is mentioned in the book, except 
for Mao’s heir-apparent. Defense Minister Lin Piao, whose 
name appears only on a page bearing his advice to "study 



1. 

2 . 



3. 




Each statement by Mao Tee-tung uses words which makes China appear heroic and non- ( ) 
Communist nations to be villainous. Can you discover the words? 



Select the statement which you conalder easiest to ohailenge. Explain the weakness, 
as you understand it. 

Select the statement which you consider most difficult to challenge. Explain why it 
is difficult to challenge. Shew how it can be challenged. 

Imagine you are writing a letter to Chairman Mao In response to these statements. 
State your views. Be sure to give evidence to eupport your opinions* 
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READING XIV 

THE NTiW »OflK TIME S. THURSD A Y, APRIL 28 . 1W. 

China’s Hostility to 17. S. Held Propaganda Device j 
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This artlcU by Frank Tvo*y,j markf4 out for American de- 
a BritUK OM'*or JimI bock fro i» J °I 

m » v HSUSrCA «uX Ort 

A mot w red rrc-M. < hi * uptnlon* for foreigner*, waa 

PEKING — Slgru of anlkqult* definite about It r ’The 
American feeling are eveiy-’ Americans have bullied u* t«>o 

where In Chin*. Yet there I* *l e *" ** 1 

n.Ktf ,u,t it through. The American* 

the trnlM ffimd not & brtn d " d ,p " lnst 



the Central Conutiluee of the! 



Communist party would havej 

to Invent It 7 >dded every day; Ch n.i s *ud* 

T .. k * ih* /ftiirtvHn* fIcn ,f1,s of friends In Ghana 

**Tmnt/.* he * ollov,Jn * ****** for md Indonesia i* due to plotting 

AnnM m«n It tonm ™ .K. 1 * ,hC C * ntral Wllltfinr? 

rround° f rnJrf AfMry: all American moves for 

rU?f Mm nd A 1 vahhV ivilffn l * ArC ln Vlcln * m art% * htXlX. 

Idashes foiwa/d to help, but I* toUml!**' Ch I ™ ** tm *? C 

|<cized by two ®oldfor«. The of- , i? l ^5‘i 1, ?; 1 lo 

fleer turns with a fiendish a furl ?{£*' r IST'* 

and snatches her Imbv f rom ements alt over the 

! her, Raising the child, lie hurls, . , 
ill down on to Ihe cros.vd bay t Thlpd - t,u ‘ Amevicrms pity r*n 
.onoK The woman shriek*. Imp-utant rule In the thought 
Grinning the officer draws t If the Commit riM lender Mnu 
revolver and shoot* her, T**-tunf? x.-mtAin* at**** 

RcaM>n for nepresenlallon 
The officer 1* American, the 

mother and baby Vietnamese. „ 

This gruesome scene starts ofMlen always contains two oppo- 
the Chinese film "Victory ! s1 Im and there Is no synthesis, 

Ti Just Ahead," now b^lng |“Tho struggle of opposites 1 j 
shown In Canton. The American; ceaseless,” he says, 
officer \i played by a Chinese, Thus the devil will always 
In a false now.. f be with the Chinese and. at 

Why do the Americans have^resent at anv rate, the United 
to bo presented like this? There, Slates fits the Me better than 
are several reasons. anyone else. The United- Slates 

rirst the Chinese believe that Ls the mnst powerful nnth>n in 
they h*ve been especially the world. It ,is unrepcnUnUy 

© 1966 by the New York Times Company. 



capitalist, Us military bases But they, too, appear to play 
still encircle China, arj In Viet* down the bomb. 1 

turn It U fighting a war • gainst i Nevertheless* everywhere there 
China“s friends. me Indication* thai China h 

rrn„Mi prepared for war. ’ There t«Vti 
Kiem \\ sr Ignored a single Chinese soldier outtlde 1 
In films, plays and opera *, ’China, but if the United State* 
Americans are represented as Imperialists attack us. we *hall 
whip-cracking cowards and *a.bury tlicm in the China SeH,' p ( 
Ists, but the nightmare of mod*! Belligerent statements like this 
vrn warfar e |s almost complete*, greet every quesllun about 
,1 y Ipiored. The atomic bomb Is China's intention*, 
treated as a “paper tiger.*' 1 There is still something un- 
i Reminded that China, tow convincing about alt this. Since 
possesses a b^mb. a Chine.se the American bomb Is a "paper 
*ild; ’China will never rue It,"! tiger " and .since capitalism i*| 
Till* was a typical com* Inevitably darned, why c.rn't 
inent ;md the Chinese appc.ir the Chinese play an. Isolation* 
to doubt tivu the Americansilsi waiting game? It appear* to 
will use the bomb either. be bruise of China'* need for 

Chairman Man’s Irvstnictlorvs >imclhing In hale in r*pposi- 
on guerrilla warfare are pu.sted lion to ill |nve for Chairman 
In every sch.iot nnd university, ;Mau. 



T*e-tung. ArcoidlilT to Marx 
and Lonln. two b-s-jme une: 
thesis and antlthesi become 
thesis. According to Chilr* 
man ^tar>, however, any sltua- 



Questions for Discussion: 



1. 



How do the Chinese leaders want 
their people to see our country? 

Why does the author think that 
the Chinese leaders are trying to 
make their people antagonistic 
to the United States? 



3. 



What measures should our govern- 
ment take to counteract this 
propaganda? 

Reprtntel by permission. 





China, trn* distributed hu the ft? ca P ,tn N s t- s ” of nam it isflghtlng a war against! Nevertheless, everywhere there 

Associated press V * | Shanghai, used t 0 turning on .China's friends. ait* Indication* that China Is. 

A ;hU opinion* for foreigners, wnsr . _ prepared for war "There Un’ti 

PEKING — Signs of ami-: quite definite about it: "The; Modern Uar Ignored .^slntfe Chinese *..id I er outside* 
American feeling ai*e every- 'America ns have bullied us too: In films, plays and operas, China, but If the United States 

where In China, Yet there 15 -"'uch. We ai-e determined to see Americans are represented as Imperialists attack ns, we shall 
something fishy about it all lf!K. tbrou Eh; The Americans : whip-crocking cowards and sa.bury Uicm in the China Sea."; 
the United states did not exist. a ways b00n dcad a P ainst is K but the nightmare of mod-! Belligerent statements like this, 



China.*’ 

Further embellishment* are^Y ignored, The atomic bomb is China’s intentions. 



ern warfare Is almost complete-'giect every question about 



the Central Committee of the 

Communist party would have I runner . 

to invent It. J j^dded every day; Chlmr^ sud-! tr ^t ed a * * ' T11Pr e Is still something un*; 



T-tke th* fnitnivinc* «~« n » / rt J den los>i of fri**wl* In Ghana 1 Reminded that China, too, convincing about all this. "Since 
examnie* e f ,1cene ' 101 and Indonesia Is clue to plotting: possesses a bomb, a Chinese the American bomb Ls a ’’paper! 

An nM mm u ivin« ♦h« tb Y the Central Tntolllgcnce'^ld: "China will never use- it." :tiger" and since capitalism is; 
eround anrt r,, nffioi? u fi^ A S cm ' vi *« American moves for' This was a typical cun.. inevitably dawned, why can t 

elm* him a 1 vnnntT ne/ifivT P cacc * n Vietnam arc a hoax, rinent and the Chinese appear the Chinese play an isolation* 
f das h c * fonvard to hem bu? is 1 So<,t,nd * in spite of diplomatic to doubl u ' al J ho Americans list waiting game? It appears to 
IS Yv lo diers P The ol iSCItbat * ks - Chinn .still wishes l( , win use the bomb either. be bemuse of China’s need for 

ficeMiums w^ •appear the lender of revolution-, Chainunn Mans Inst ruction r something to hate In opposl- 

an^sn-Uchcs^ hJ movements all over the guemlla warfare are ^sted: lion to Its love fur Chairman 

| her. Aaulnff th^child iie hSl * 14 suh,,0 ‘ nnt * 

;lt down on to the crossed bay- Third, tlm Americans pity 



oncts. The 



woman shrieks Important role in the thought n„ flnt .4 A « n c _ 

Grinning, the officer draws a of 1110 CummunM lender Mao SH£££l2S£ ^ or Discussion : 



revolver and shout* her. 

Henson for Hepreneutatlon 
The officer Is American, the 
mother and baby Vietnamese. 



Tse-tung. According to Marx 
and Lenin, two become one; 
thesis and antithesis become 
synthesis, According to Chair- 
man Mao, however, any situa- 



shown in Canton. The American [ceaseless," he says, 
officer is played by a Chinese Thus the devil will always 
m a false nose., Ibe with the Chinese and. at 

Why do the Americans have, present at anv rate, the United 
to he presented like this? There [States fits the rule better than 
: arc several reasons, anyone else. The United-Slates 

■ tirst the Chinese believe that Is the most powerful natron in 
they have been especially the world. If. is 11 n repentantly 

© 1966 by the New York Times Company. 



2 . 



3. 



How do the Chinese leaders want 
their people to see our country? 

Why does the author think that 
the Chinese leaders are trying to 
make their people antagonistic 
to the United States? 



What measures should our govern- 
ment take to counteract this 
propaganda? 

Reprinted by permission. 
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The following cartoons may serve as a motivational device, as a 
summary or within the context of the lesson, to illustrate a 
particular point. 

1. Teacher reproduces cartoon on transparency, 

2. Students study cartoon, 

3. Students identify symbols. 

4. Students explain what is happening in the cartoon. 

5. Students give meaning of cartoon. 



• avl We Hove fo Coni Idtf Ihc Kldil" 




“The Oogmoles." 
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^ S ourc es Chinese Dilemma, Foreign Relations Series, Laldlaw Brothers, 
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THE UNITED STATES AND COMMUNIST CHINA -- A COMPARISON 



UNITED STATE S 

194.400.000 
1 * 6 % 

3,615,210 sq. miles 

1.704.000 sq* miles 

Temperate, hot summers, 
mild to cold winters, 
humid east, drier west 



POINTS OF COMPARISON 
Population 

Rate of population growth 
Area 

Agricultural Area 
Climate 



67 years male, 72 years female Life expectancy 
English Languages spoken 



Iron, copper, gas, 
coal and oil 

Fish, shellfish, sof- 
voods, pulpwoods 

Iron, textiles, paper, 
machinery, foodstuffs, 
transportation, equipment, 
chemicals 



Minerals 



Sea and forest 
products 

Manufactured 

products 



Grains, chemicals, aircraft, Major exports 
vehicles, machinery 

Canada, Japan, United Kingdom, Best customers 
West Germany 



Petroleum, coffee, sugar 



Major import! 



Canada, Japan, United Kingdom, Import sources 
West Germany 



$2,575 

98% 



31,600,000 

4.336.000 

1.625.000 



1.625.000 (total) 

216,445 miles 

3.620.000 miles 



Per Capita income 
Literacy rate 

Students 
Primary 
Secondary 
College level 

Teachers 

Primary 

Secondary 

Railroad mileage 

Paved roads 



CHINA 

710,000,000 

2,7% 

3,691,502 sq, miles 

1, 109,500 sq. miles 

Subtropical, but 
temperate north; 
abundant rain except 
in Northwest 

Under 50 

Mandarin Chinese, 
Chuang, Yi, Tibetan 

Tin, iron, tungsten, 
coal, antimony, copper 

Fish and timber 



Iron, textiles, 
machinery, paper 



Soybeans, tea, silk, 
wools 

U,S,S,R, , Hong Kong, 
East Germany 

Machinery, steel 
products, petroleum 
products 

U, S * S, R, , Poland, 
East Germany 

Not available 

55% 



90,000,000 

12,900,000 

810,000 



1.594.000 
Not available 

20.000 miles 

159.000 miles 
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FOR TEACHERS: SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



There Is a veritable library of books on China. The titles listed below are a 
selected list of general works. Additional references may be found In each of 
these books. An asterisk (*) Identifies these works a v. liable In paperback 
editions* 

C *Barnett, Doak. Communist China and Asia . Vintage Press* New York. 



C) 

C) 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

C) 

o 

\ j 



*Bell, Oliver, The Two Chinas . Scholastic Book Services, Scholastic Magazines, 1962 

*Bodde, Derk, China's Gifts to the West * American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts AVenue N.W., Washington D.C. 20036 (35c). 

*Dean, Vera M. The Nature of the Non-Western World , Menter, New York, 1956, 

Donnet, Tyler. Americans In Eastern Asia , Macmillan, New York, 1922. 

Ewing, Ethel E. Our Widening World . Rand McNally & Co., New York, 1963. 

*Falrbank, John K. The United States and China . Compass Books, New York, 1962, 

Falrbank, J.K. & Relschauer, East Asia — The Great Tradition , Houghton-Mlff lln, 
Boston. 

Falrbank, J.D., et al. East Asia -- The Modern Transformation . Houghton-Mlf f lin, 
Boston. 

Clendlnnlng, R.M. Asia . Ginn, 1965. 

Goodrich, L.C,, A Short History of Chinese Civilization . Harper, N.Y. 1959. 

♦Grousset, Rene, Chinese Art & Culture . Orion Press, New York, 1959. 

*Hucker, Charles 0. Chinese History -- A Bibliographic Review . Publication #15. 

Service Center for Teachers of History, American Historical Asso. 

Latourette, K.S. The Chinese: Their History and Culture . Macmillan, New York, 1963. 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



Myrdal, Jan. Village In Communist China . Pantheon, 1966. 

*Polo, Marco. Travels . Various editions. 

Snow, Edgar. Other Side of the River , Random House, New York, 1962. 

*Schwartz, Harry, tonmurust China . A by lire Book, New York Tlmes-Ency. Brit,, 1965. 
*Swlsher, Earl. China . (Today's World In Focus Series), Ginn & Co., New York, 1964. 
Vlnacke, Harold. History of the Far East In Modern Tli.es . Longmans Green, 1957. 
Walker, Richard L. China Under Communism, The First Five Years . Yale Unlv. , 1955 
Source Materials 



o 

o 

o 



Stavrianos, Lefton S. et al. Reading In World History . Allyn & Bacon, Inc. Boston, 1964. 

An extremely valuable book of source readings, Over thirty of these deal with 
all periods and aspects of Chinese society and history. 

*Elsen, S. & Filler, M. The Human Adventure-Readings in World History (2 Volumes). 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York, 1964. 

Interesting paperback volumes with many from China. 

*West, Ralph 0. The Human Side of World History . Ginn & Co., Boston, 1963. 



o 

o 



o 



o 
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Lin Yutang. The Wisdom of China and India. Random House (Modern Library, New 
York, 1942 (Re-issued as a Modern Library Giant) 



*deBary, Theodore, et al. 

New York, 1958. 



Sources of Chinese Tradition (Two Volumes) .Columbia, 



*Ssu-Teng & Falrbank, J. China's Response to the Weott A Documentary Survey 1839-1923 . 



'Atheneum, New York. 

Problems in Aslan Civilirat ion-A valuable group of paperbacks presenting 
conflicting opinions on each subject. Sold separately. 

*Mesklll, John (Editor). Wang An-Shlh-rractlcal Reformer ? 

Wenzel, Johanna M. (Editor). The Chinese Civil Service-Career Open To Talent ? 
*Lutz, Jessie G. (Editor). Christian Missions In China-Evangelists of What ? 



Id 



*Loh, Pinchon P.Y. (Editor). The Kuoalntang Debacle of 1949-Collapse or Conquest ? 

J *He s k 1 1 1 , John (Editor). The Pattern of Chinese Hie tory-Cyc lea development or Stagnation ? 

, — * — • 



THEME II - C0HWH1ST CHINA 
FOR PUPILS i SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 





H» Nonfiction 


F» Fiction B» Biography 


OOPf- 


CIAS3 


AUTHOR 


TITLE, 


PUBLISHER 


RifiS 


B 


Buck. Pearl 


Kan Who Changed China 
(Sun, Yat-Sen) 


Randoa 


loss 


N 


Kinnond, Villiaa 


First Book of Coanuniat 
China 


Watte 


1962 


N 


Llf« Hagatlne 


China 


TIm 


1963 


M 


Lord. Bette 


Eighth Hjooi The True 
Story of a Young Cirl'e 
Life in Oom^.iat China 


Harper 


1964 


H 


tyrdal, Jan 


Chinese Journey 


Pantheon 


1963 


N 


gehvarts, Harry 


China 


Atheneun 


1963 


N 


Elisabeth 


Pageant of Chinese 
History. 4th ed. 


HoKay 


1961 


B 


8iao-Yu 


Kao Ts e-Tung and I Vert 
Beggars 


Syracuse 

University 


1939 


K 


Spencer, Cornelia 


Land of the Chinese 
People. Rev, ed. 


Llpplncott 


1960 



HatS>l*U 

Hl.U China Under Coaw*le«. 

FlUstrlps 

44333 Ctwnlit Exfiwlofl in A*le. 

54300 DmlutlM *f 

50090.14 Alt* of ChlMU Civilisation. The 

TllftjgHgjtH 




9195.17 Asia 1900. 
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THEME III - SOUTHEAST ASIA 
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Introduction 

Almost 300 million people live In Southeast Asia. This theme deals with 
r'" a study of where and how they live, and of the man-land relationships which charac- 
terise the region. 

The unit is built around five major khas, First and foremost is the idea 
that people are the moat important element in the setting of Southeast Asia. 

— However, geographic and physical features have greatly influenced the lives of 

the peoplo of the region. In relation to this fact we note that nowhere in the 
region has man applied his technical akill to the utmost. Technological pragma- 
(~) tlsm in this ares remains its greatest untapped resource. 

Secondly, outside forces have greatly influenced historical developments 
’• in Southeast Asia. Trade and colonial control have changes the course of South- 
east Asian cultural and historical development on many occasions. 

In th« third place, the people of Southeast Asia include a variety of 
ethnic end racialgroups, religious beliefs, social groups, cue toms, and nationalities. 
This diversity has created many problems for the newly-l'oraad independent nations. 

Fourthly, the nations of Southeast Asia are in the midst of dramatic change. 
Ihey have been concerned with the establishment of independent, stable governments 
and viable economic institutions. 



Finally, Southeast Asia's hemispheric location and economic potential make 
it a key area in future world affairs. 

A study in depth of this area, it is hoped, will give the studont insight 
into the problems that face the peoples of this airs, their needs and desires, 
and the conditions that have led to American military involvement in Southeast Asia. 
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1. Geography has had a great influence on the lives of people of Southeast Asia. 
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2. Outside forces have played a large role in the development of the region. 

3. The peoples of Southeast Asia combine a variety of ethnic and racial roots, 
religious belief s, social groups, customs, and nationalities. 

i», The newly- independent countries of Southeast Asia have been concerned with the 
establishment of their ovn political stability. 

5. Southeast Asia is significant in the world today because of its economic 
potential. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF SQJTHBAST ASIA 



LESSON DEVELOPMENT 

1- Teacher gives class rexogra piled copies of statement below. 

2- What is the meaning of this statement? 

3- (If China has been studied) Compare this view of history with that of the 
Chinese. 

/f- How do Americans like you and me find out about the history of the United 
States? 

5- What effects would a Southeast Asian view have on the writing of history? 

As an historian of Southeast Asia, what problems would you be likely to have? 

6- At this point present a student-prepared report on the bibliography of 
Southeast Asia or present to the class a bibliography by the teacher. 

(This might also serve to introduce a book report or term paper assignment.) 



When a Thai or Vietnamese farmer is asked where his people originated, he is apt 
to reply that they have always lived in this village because he can, after all, 
remember his grandfather. Throughout Southeast Asia, tradition may be supreme, 
but chronological time has little meaning. Early Chinese and European travelers 
who roamed the region kept chronicles- now important sources for western scholars- 
but the native peoples themselves were indifferent to history. What they knew 
or cared about the past came down to them not in any systematic account of events, 
but in myths and legends that were, to their ears, Just awesome or charming or 
literary magic. 

(Stanley Xarnow, ed., Southeast Asia . (New York! Time Inc., 19o2;» p. 27.) 



"Southeast Asia is a green world of islands and peninsulas, so underpopulated 
and underdeveloped that there is a surplus of raw materials for export, (<nch of 
'he region has recently emerged rrom a colonial statue, with resulting problems of 
political and economic development." 

George B. Creasey, Asia 1 _a_ lxnd_ and Peorle . (New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1963) p.257 

"Reduced to their essentials, the problems of Southeast Asia arei self* protection, 
self-support, and self-government. They arise out of the strattgio importance and 
untold wealth of the area, which the Conomieta covet, and the determination of the 
peoples of Southeast Asia who have recently achieved their indepawlence to govern 
themselves and rise to a positon of dignity, quality, and honor it> the international 
cominity." 

(Carloa P, Koaulot "The Position of Southeast Asia in the World Coanunity," in 

Philip W. Thayer, ed., Southeast Asia in the Coming World. Baltlmc~*. 1953. p.252. 

LESSON DEVELOPMENT 

1- What doss Professor Cresaey mean by the following etatemnts: 

1.1 "Southeaet Asia is a green world of islands and peninsulas." 

1.2 "so underdevelo ped and underpopulated that there is a surplus of 

^materials for export ," 

(Class should define the underlined terms and than explain them.) 

1.3 "Much of the region has recently emerged from a colonial status with 

resulting problems of political and economic develotment . " 

1.6 What la Profeasor Cresssy attempting to point out in this brief 
paragraph? 

2- In yeair own words, state the problems that Carloa Roailo, a former presi- 
dent of the Philippines, feels edit in Southeaet Aela. What cause* 
does Jtaulo feel have led to these problems? 



2.1 Someone in th* class ahcmld be asked Vo locata the Phlllpplna* on a mp. 






1- Teacher gives class rexographed copies of statement below. 

2- What is the meaning of this statement? 

3- (If China has been studied) Compare this view of history with that of the 
Chinese. 

4- How do Americans like you and me find out about the history of the United 
States? 

5- What effects would a Southeast Asian view have on the writing of history? 

As an historian of Southeast Asia, what problems would you be likely to have? 

6- At this point present a student-prepared report on the bibliography of 
Southeast Asia or present to the class a bibliography by the teacher. 

(This might also serve to introduce a book report or term paper assignment. ) 
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When a Thai or Vietnamese farmer is asked where his people originated, he is apt 
to reply that they have always lived in this village because he can, after all, 
remember his grandfather* Throughout Southeast Asia, tradition may be supreme, 
but chronological time has little meaning. Early Chinese and European travelers 
who roamed the region kept chronicles- now important sources for western scholars- 
but the native peoples themselves were indifferent to history. What they knew 
or cared about the past came down to them not in any systematic account of events, 
but in myths and legends that were, to their ears, just awesome or charming or 
literary magic. 

(Stanley Karnow, ed.. Southeast Asia . (New York: Time Inc*, 1962), p. 27.) 
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"Southeast Asia is a green world of islands and peninsulas, so underpopulated 
and underdeveloped that there is a surplus of raw materials for export. $uch of 
the region has recently emerged from a colonial status, with resulting problems of 
political and economic development. 11 

George B. Cressey, Asia *8 Land and People . (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1963) p. 




"Reduced to their essentials, the problems of Southeast Asia are: self- protection, 

self-support, and self-government. They ari3e out of the strategic importance and 
untold wealth of the area, which the Communists covet, and the determination of the 
peoples of Southeast Asia who have recently achieved their independence to govern 
themselves and rise to a posit on of dignity, quality, and honor in the international 
community . 11 

(Carlos P* Romulo: "The Position of Southeast Asia in the World Community," in 
Philip W. Thayer, ed.. Southeast Asia in the Coming World. Baltimore, 1953. p.252, 

LESSON DEVELOPMENT 

1- What does Professor Cressey mean by the following statements: 

1.1 "Southeast Asia is a green world of islands and peninsulas." 

1.2 "so underdevelope d and underpopulated that there is a surplus of 

raw materials fbr export . " 

(Class should define the underlined terms and then explain them.) 

1.3 "Much of the region has recently emerged from a colonial status with 

resulting problems of political and economic development ." 
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1.4 What is Professor Cressey attempting to point out in this brief 
paragraph? 

2— In your own words, state the problems that Carlos Romulo, a former presi- 
dent of the Philippines, feels exist in Southeast Asia. What causes 
does Romulo feel have led to these problems? 
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2.1 Someone in the class should be asked to locate the Philippines on a map. 

2.2 Problems suggested by Romulo should be drawn from clr.ss through reading 
and discussion and by defining terms. 

2.3 Draw the causes of these problems from the class in the same manner. 

O - In our study of Southeast Asia, what are some of the many things we should 



Seek to discover? 
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NATURAL RESOURCES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 
LESSON PLAN - NATURAL RESOURCES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 

MOTIVATION 

Class examines a resource map on Southeast Asia. Class explains what type of vap 
this is and its significance. Teacher checks to see that symbols are clearly 
understood, 

LESSON DEVBLOfflBNT 

Using resource map, have olass answer the following questions! 

1, What minerals are found in the Philippines? 

2, What parts of Southeast Asia have petroleum deposits? 

3, What is the main mineral resource of the Malay Peninsula? 

4, What features of Southeast Asia's land and olimate help this region 
to have vast waterpower resources? 

5, Why should water be stored for irrigation? 

6, How Important are the forests in the region? 

7, Why are the oil fields of Southeast Asia so Important? 

8, How can the building of dams help the people of this region? 

9, Why does fish take the plaoe of meat in the diets of many people? 

10, Why must the nations of the region export large quantities of their raw 
materials to other nations? 

11, Vhat role have industrialized nations played in developing the resources 
of Southeast Asia? 

12, Which agenoies of the United Nations are helping to develcp the natural 
resources of Southeast Asia? Ih what ways? 

SUMMARY 

Explain how Southeast Asia's natural resources are important to future economio 
development and modernisation, 



ACTIVITIES 

1, If you were an American businessman, where would you consider investing a 
sis able amount of money? Explain. 

2, Since Indonesia is rich in both mineral and agricultural resources, how 
do you acoount for the fact that It has not beoome a major world power? 

3, List one or more uses for each of the mineral resources of Southeest Asia, 
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Per Capita 


c 


Population in 


Population Density 


Square Miles 


Income 






Millions 


Square Mile 




In Dollars 


c 

s~ 


Burma 


22 


90.3 


262,000 


50*00 


Camtodia 


6 


81. 


66,542 


100*00 


( 


Indonesia 


98 


170. 


575,000 


50,00 


( 


Laos 


2 1/2 


24.8 


92,000 


50,00 


( 


Malaysia 


10 


148 


128,000 


268.00 


( 


Phillipines 


30 


261. 


115,000 


200.00 


Thailand 


29 


145.6 


198,000 


300.00 


( 


N. Vietnam 


17 


ro 

vn 

O 


60,000 


83.00 


( 


S. Vietnam 


15 


250, 


66,000 


70.00 


( 


TOTALS 


229 1/2 


127.8 


1,562,542 


$130.00 


( 






(average) 




(per person 










per year) 


( 


Questions for Inquiry and Discovery: 






( 



1. When you compare Southeast Asia vith the United States in size and population, 
can you see problems vhich face Southeast Asia? 

2. The population density of the Southeast Asia is approximately 127.8 per square 
mile. 

a) What does this mean? 

b) Why vould it be difficult to increase the amount of land under production? 

3. Which country has the largest number of people per square mile? Hov vould the 
problems of this country differ from the problems of Cambodia? 

I*. The average amount of money earned in the United States is $2,223 per capita 
yearly, While that of Southeast Asia is approximately $130 per capita yearly. 

a) Why do citizens in the United States make more money? 

b) Hov can the people in Southeast Asia make more money per year? 

c) Does the per capita income of countries in Southeast Asia tell you every- 
thing about the standard of living in each country? 

d) Is it possible seme of the people in these countries live better than you 
do? 

5. Why does North Vietnam have a higher per capita income than South Vietnam. 
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♦Lesson Plan 

Aim: How can geography affect a War? 

Motivation; The teacher can reproduce the following statement 
and map and give each pupil a copy or make a 
transparency and use it with the overhead 
projector. Before beginning the reading tho 
teacher should explain difficult words such as 
peninsula. 



1. Some people think that an important 

2. reason why the United States hasn't 

3. won in Viet-nam is because of 

4. geography, The United States finds 

5. it very hard to stop supplies and men 

6. from coming into South Viet-nam. The 

7. reason is that South Viet-nam has a 

8. very long border, (look at map, Points 

9. A to B is 1,200 miles long. Compare 

10. this with the distance from New York 

11. to Florida which is almost 1,000 miles). 

12. On one side is the sea and the other 

13 . are the jungles of neutral countries 

14. which are difficult to police. The 

15. United States was successful in the 

16. Korean war because Korea is a peninsula,” 

-From Great Decisio ns 
1966, Foreign Policy 
Association, 



Lesson Development ; 

1. Can you trace the long border mentioned in line 8? 
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2. Why should a long border be a problem for military forces? (line 8) 

3. What problems do you see which will make it difficult for some countries 
to develop industries? 

4. Hov might history have been different if: 

a) during the American Revolution England didn't have to send men and 
supplies 3>000 miles to America? 

b) there was a natural boundary between the U.S.S.R, and Western Europe? 
would the U.S.S.R, give up her satellites? 

5. Do you know what the Ho-Chi-Minh Trail is? Can you trace it on the asp? 
Concepts : 

1. Conflicts between nations often arise because of Geographic factors. (H) 

2. Geographic factors have a significant role in the life of a nation. (0) 

♦ Reoo *ner»ded for students achieving below grade level 
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LESSON PLAN - AQRICULTURB IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

LESSON DEVELOPMENT (Average and below average olasses) 

1. Show class piotures from Na tional geographic Magazine t April, I960', 
May, 1963!} June, 1961} February, 1963) September 19<>4} January, 1965; 
June ,1965. 

2. Looking at these pictures, what factors can we discover that influence 
the different types of agriculture in Southeast Asia? 

3. How do these faotors determine the types of crops that are grown? 

4. Pupils' attention is then directed to a transparency or chart of 
the land use in Southeast Asia. 

What faots do you think are important? 

5. Why do you think so little land is used in Southeast Asia for 
agriculture? (Show class land use maps on opaque projector.) 

6. If you were the Agriculture Minister of a country of Southeast Asia, 
what might you do to change the situation? 

7. What additional problems night the fanners in your country face? 
(Reference to the pictures in National Qeographio night lead to 
answers to this question.) 

8. How would you go about solving these problems? 

9. A possible summary question or homework assignment might revolve 
around the imaginary Minister writing a letter to the President of 
the U.S.A. asking for assistance and explaining the situation. 

VOCABULARY! 

Slash and bum agriculture, terracing, vertical olinate, hectare, fallow, 
arable, irrigate, land tenure, nor.soon, plantation, primitive 

CONCEPTS 

1. Where man lives influences the way he lives. (G) 

2. Specialisation leads to a greater Interdependence in the economy. (8) 

3. Capital is the key factor in the production of more goods. (8) 
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•:* READING I 

NATURAL RESOURCES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 
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Southeast Asia is a storehouse of natural resources, In tines past, 
several western nations wanted to make certain they could obtain the promote 
of this region. They gradually gained control of all of Southeast Asia except 
Thailand. They hired many workers from China and India, for moot Southeast Aslans 
did not want to leave their farms to take Jobs in mines or plantations. 

Today, most of Southeast Asia has become independent, but the new nations 
usually do not have enough money or experienced workers to run many of the ln&stries 
started by the westerners. 

Southeast Asia sells large quantities of its raw materials to other parts of the 
world, for it does not have enough factories to use all of these goods. Ih some 
years, foreign oountrles pay low prices for Southeast Asian exports. Than, many 
people who have Jobs in tin mining or other industries earn less money. 

Host nations of the region are working to establish more faotories. This 
will help them to make better use of their raw materials. It will also help to 
provide new Jobs for the people, 

TIN Almost half of the world's tin comes from Southeast Asia. Much of it is 
mined in Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, North Viet Kan, and Laos also have 
tine mines, 

OIL Indonesia, Burma and the northern aeotlon of the island of Borneo produce 
aS&t 2 % of the world's oil. This may not seem like very mu oh. However, >4ien we 
learn that little oil is now produosd in ths rest of eastern Asia, we can realise 
bow important these oil fields are, 

BAUXITE Bauxite is mined in Indonesia and Malaya, This ora is ths main souros of 
aluminum, and la used In making airplanes, pots and pans and other goods. 

IRON ORE Is found in the Philippines, North Viet Nam, Ihdonesia, Cambodia, and 
Malaya, “ 

CW OMITS, LEAD, KANQANESB , PHOS PHATES, C PU AND SAPPHIRES are among other minerals 
found in Southeast Asia, 

Almost all mineral products are shipped to other countries tut mostly to ths 
Uhitsd States and Japan, 

of the region that prodooes high grads coal. 
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WL1ER POWER Southeast Asia has a vast supply of water power. Many rivers flow 
through tETs rainy mountainous region. If more dams a, id hydroeleotrlo power plants 
were built on these rivers, the people oould have all the eleotrlolty they needed. 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, and South Viet Nam are working together on a program called 
the Mekong River Plan to develop the area around the Mekong Valley and to harness the 
hydroeleotrlo power that the river oan supply. Rivers oan also be used to furnish 
water for crops. Dams are being built on rivers to hold baok water for Irrigation 
during the dry season, Thoy will also help to protect the land from floods during 
the rainy season. 

FORESTS Forests cover six-tenths of the land. Like water power, foreate are not 
yet being fully used. Removing the trees end transporting them, present difficult 
problems , Southeast Asia* s forests provide the people of the region with fuel, 
wood for building houses and ftmilture, palm leaves for thatching roofs, and other 
useful jroduots. Teak trees In Thailand and Burma and mahogany trees In the 
Philippines are exported for producing expensive furniture. 

Other forest products include rattan, a viaslike climbing plant of the tropical 
rainforest, which Is used in making baskets, furniture, and vmbrella handles. 

Owe and resins are used for chewing gum, varnish, soap and medlolnss, Bamboo, 
a treelike plant belonging to the grass family, grows wild and In olvnps around 
hemes, and Is a u Important building enter 1*1, 

F33H Fish Is a oomnon food In the region. Fish Is plentiful whereas meat Is scarce, 
The olimate is too hotter some kinds of osttle. Furthermore, religious beliefs 
dieoourage many people from eating meat. Moslems believe that pork Is unclean, 
while Bud (Si is ts think it wrong to kill any animals. Many inland fishing areas 
exist suoh as the Tonle Sap In Ouabodia, The warm, shallow waters bordering the 
ooastal areas contain maokeral, tuna, anchovlss and different kinds of shellfish. 
Another rich source of fish Is the artifiolal salt water ponds set up around 
villages and the flooded rloe fields. 



•Recommended ‘for students achieving below grade level. 



RELATED STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

1, Each student select one natural resource. Describe the processing from 
raw material to finished product. 

2, Select one natural resource. Describe how many people earn e livelihood 
from It. 



3. Construct e products map of the area. 
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IESSON PLAN - REGIONAL TLANNING (THE MEKONG PROJECT) 

REOIONAL PIANNINO (THE HEKONO PROJECT ) 

MOTIVATION ! 

Prepare transparency shoving Mekong River Project, 

LES90N PEVELOPHSNTr 

' 1, Prom the graph, vhat can you discover about the Mekong River? 

2, How will each dar help the econotny of the looal area? How will the 
series of seven cans raise the standard of living of Southeast Aslans? 

3, What obataolea exist to building seven dans along the Mekong River? 

4, How does the project represent International planning? 

5, What is the role of the United Nations In planning the project? 
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Figure - l 



Figure - 2 
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In 1910 all of Southeast Asia 
except the country of Siam was 
controlled by Western nations. 
Westerners established mines 
and plantations, built roads and 
railroads, and developed great 
trading cities. 

Most of the colonial powers 
regarded Southeast Asia mainly 
as a source of raw materials. 
Many Southeast Asians became 
dissatisfied under colonial rule. 



Soon after World War II 
started, Japan realised that this 
was a good opportunity to take 
over tht Western territories in 
Southeast Asia. By August of 
1942, most of this region was 
under Japanese occupation. 
When the Japanese were de- 
feated, most people in South- 
east Asia did not want the West- 
erners to return and rule their 
colonies as they had before the 
war. 



Today, nearly all of Southeaat 
Asia ia independent. On Septem- 
ber 16, 1963, the new country of 
Malaysia waa formed. It in- 
cludes Malaya, Singapore, and 
the former British colonies of 
North Borneo (now called 
Sabah) and Sarawak. 

West New Quines, previously 
administered by the United Na- 
tions, is now governed by Indo- 
nesia. Brunei remains a British- 
protected sultanate. 
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With Ing ton and Fisher, Asia with Focus Oft Southeast Asia, p. 62, 
Copyright by Fidels r Conpany, 1?Q57 Remission granted. 
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WESTERNERS COME TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Five hundred years ago spices such as pepper, cloves, and nutmeg were far more 
important than they are today* Spices helped to preserve food and rade it taste 
bettor. The main spice-producing areas of the world were in Southeast Asia, 

The eagerness of Europeans to obtain spices from this region helped shape its 
history. 

In 1498, a Portuguese explorer named Vasco da Gama sailed into the harbor of 
Calcutta, India. From India, ships could sail on to the dietant spice lAnds of 
Southeast Asia* Vasco da Gama^ discovery of an all-water route to the spice 
lands was very important. The old routes betv/een Europe and the spice lands 
crossed both land and water. Goods shipped along these routes had to be loaded 
and unloaded many times, 'This was expensive and inconvenient, AI 90 , the old 
routes were controlled by the Moslems who were unfriendly to the Europeans, 

With the new route, Portuguese traders were now able to transport goods more 
quickly and cheaply* In order to make as much money as possible, the Portuguese 
wanted to control the spice trade completely. They captured many important ports 
from the Moslems and established fortified post6 in Southeast Asia, They patrolled 
the seas near the spice regions to keep out ships of other nations, Portugal also 
tried to spread Christianity in the spice lands. It had little success, however, 
for most of the Portuguese who came to Southeast Asia behaved like conquerors. 

Portugal was not the only nation that wanted an all water route to the spice 
lands. Spain was also eager to discover one, In 1519, Ferdinand Magellan set 
out to find a sea route to the Moluccas, the Islands from which most of the spices 
c&a3, Magellan 3ailed west hoping to come to the East. On his voyage he came 
to the Philippines. Magellan and his crew were the first Europeans to visit these 
islands, before long, much of the Philippines was under Spanish control. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, Dutch ships began coming to Southeast 
Asia, The Portuguese had made enemies with eo many Southeast Asian people that 
they welcomed other traders. Before long, British, French, Swedish, and Danish 
trading* ships were also coming to the region. 

The European traders who came to Southeast Asia did not want anyone to inter- 
fere with their trade. Warships and soldiess from Europe were sent to the region. 
Often, Europeans attacked each others ships* Sometimes they used force to make 
the people of Southeast Asia trade with them. 

The more powerful European countries gained control of large territories, 

V;hat is now the country of Indonesia became a Dutch colony. Britain gained con- 
trol of Burma, Malaya and Northern Borneo. The territory now occupied by North 
and South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia was taken over by the French, The Philippines 
were owned by Spain until 1898, when they were taken over by the United States. 

Only IhailaiJ, formerly known as Siam, re;nai ned independent. 

At first, most westerners who came to Southeast Asia wanted to obtain spices, 

Soon, however, it was discovered that this region could provide other valuable 
goods. There were rich mineral deposits, and the climate enabled the growing of 
tropical plants such as sugar cane and rubber trees. Mines and plantations were 
established. Hoads and railroads were built to carry products to port cities 
from which they could be shipped overseas. 

The westerners helped the region in many important ways. They brought peace 
to a part of the world that had been tom by warfare. In several parts of South- 
east Asia missionaries introduced Christianity. Some hospitals and schools were 
started, New food crops such as potatoes and com were planted. New methods of 
irrigation and the draining of swamps were introduced. With peace, better health 
care, and increased food supplies, th3 people of Southeast Asia began to prosper, 

However, westerners are remembered more by the people of Southeast Asia for the 
ways they neglected this region. Most westerners were mainly interested in making 
money. They thewght of Southeast Asia as a source of raw materials for their own ik e. 
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Since the western nations wiehed to 8ell their industrial products in Southeast 
Asia, little modem manufacturing was established in the region. In addition, ( 

people from the western nations held nearly all of the important Jobs. For this 
reason, only a few of Southeast Ana's people were able to get the kind of ex- , 

perience they needed for self-government. ' 

Many Southeast Asian people were dissatisfied with western rule and wished ( 

for independence. . late in the nineteenth century, people in several Southeast 
Asian countries began a movement to end colonial rule. The leaders of the in- 
dependence movements were often southeast Asians who had learned about democracy < 
and other political ideas while studying in the West. 
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LESSON PLAN - WESTERNERS COMB TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 



MOTIVATION 

Teacher brings to class pepper, cloves, nutmeg and various other spices. Class 
is asked to identify these spices and name others. Pupils mention ways in which 
they have used these spices. 

LESSON DEVELOPMENT 

1. Why were spices more important 500 years ago than they are today? 

2. How did spices influence the colonial sra in the history of Southeast 
Asia? 

3. Why were Europeans looking for a new route to the Far East? 

Map Exercise) Locate on map the old route followed by traders and 
have class point out the difficulties involved. 

Locate the all-water routes of Vasco da Qama and 
Magellan. Class should point out advantages of the 
water routes. 

4. Which countries were involved in the spice trade and what areas came 
under their control? Locate on map. (Class should understand meaning 
of word "colony.") 

5. In addition to spices, what other resources of the region interested 
the Europeans? 

6. Why dicta 1 1 the Southeast Asian people resist Western colonialism 
before World War II? 

7. How did we8ternera help this region? 

8. How did the westerners fail Southeast Asia? 



SUMMARY 



How did spices change the history of Southeast Asia? 
ACTIVITIES 



1. Students bring in recipes showing the important usej of spices today. 
Students compare the use of spices in their own home with those used 
in a typical Southeast Asian home. 

2. On an outline map, students draw the land routes followed by traders 
as well as the all -water routes . 

3. Students draw a political map using different colors to indicate the 
areas that were under the control of various European countries. 

4. Students write a report pretending they are European traders, soldiers, 
or missionaries in ths year 1600 who have just arrived in Southeast 
Asia^ describing what they see. 

CONCEPTS 

1. The riches of Southeast Asia have brought foreign incursions into the 
region. (H) 

2. With tbs exception of Thailand, all Southeast Asian countries have 
undergone a period of European imperialism. (H) 

3. Although colonial control was responsible for certain achievements, its 
negative aspects are more apparent. (H, P.S.) 

4. An understanding of the past helps man to comprehend the present and 
search into the future, i Anti-colonialism.) (H) 
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Nationalism in Southeast Asia 
Activity : 

1. The teacher should reproduce the passage and distribute it to the class, 

2. The article can be used as motivation, a culminating activity or as a 
means of stimulating interest and discussion. 

3. Find out how many different languages are spoken by the pupils or their 
parents. Ask how that number of languages and dialects create problems 
in communication. How do they manage to cosnrnunicate with each other, 

4. One of the problems in pre-colonial Southeast Asia was that the various 
bribes and groups never left their own areas. Using a map of the New York 
City (either typed or drawn on the chalkboard) find out how far the students 
in the class travelled, (if necessary use a map of the United States or of 
the world) Help them discover that they too, have not really travelled very 
fair. However, why do they know more about their country and city than natives 
in Southeast Asia? 
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"Nationalism, or the desire to be a united country, was unknown in Southeast 
Asia before the western powers began to carve out colonial empires. The 
people tended to identify themselves with a race or a civilization, or a 
religion and considered themselves subjects of their local rulers. They had 
no idea of a nation-state. As the colonial powers took over control, they 
found it necessary to give a Western-style education to some of the natives 
so that the natives could run the local offices. Education was in the language 
of the ruling power. For the first time, in their history, many of these 
western educated natives were able to talk to others from various regions 
in a Southeast Asian country in a common language. This was important be- 
cause before this, the various regions spoke different languages and dialects. 
With this new ability to communicate with each other, they discovered they 
had a common identity and shared certain viewpoints - one of which was 
antagonism to the white master. The colonial master also fostered antag- 
onism because of his policy of excluding all the natives from their social 
life, arid by virture of their claims of superiority. 
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The second World Weir and the Japanese occupation of Southeast Asia caused 
these nationalist movements to begin to demand independence. By ousting 
the West from S.E.Asia at the point of a bayonet (for instance 100,000 
British troops surrendered to 30,000 Japanese) by publicly abusing thousands 
of Western military and civilian internees, and forcing them to do manual 
| labor in full view of their former colonial subjects the Japanese destroyed 

the myth of the white man superiority, 11 



Adapted from M. Ladd Thomas, Thirty Fourth Yearbook, 

(Chapter 17) 

National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington, D. C., 1964. 
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Questions for Inquiry and Discovery 
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1. Were there similarities between the nationalism of Italy and Germany in the 
19th century with that of Southeast Asia in the 20th century? 

2. Were the European powers aware of the fact that they were creating their 
future problems? 



3. Do you think Southeast Asia will ever organize itself into a United States 
of Southeast Ajsia? Why? Should they, in your opinion? 




Did the Japanese want to liberate Southeast Asia? Prove it? 
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LESSON PLAN - INDEPENDENCE 13 ACHIEVED BY THE NATIONS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 
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THE ROLE OF JAPAN (boo theme on Japan) 

LESSON DEVELOPMENT (All olasses) 

1» Toachor prepares a rexographed copy of reading, "Japan's Principles of 
Oreater East Asia." (Reading III) 

2. Class reads the document and a discussion can take place based on the 
question^ "What were the principles put forth by the Japanese?" 

3. Student reactions to the plan should now be elicited including a 
discussion of Japanese motives in putting it forth. (It might be 
beneficial to have brief student reports on Japanese objectives prior 
to and during World War II.) 

4. Further discussion on the question v "Vlhy was Japan's promise of *Asia 
for the Asians' misleading?" might prove to be of interest. 



5. Teacher gLves each pupil material related to Japan's role in the growth 
of Southeast Asian nationalism. 



5.1 If you were a Southeast Asian how would you react to Japanese 
occupation? 






5.2 



How did the Japanese aid ths growth of nationalism in Southeast 
Asia? 



5.3 In what other ways did the Japanese aid Southeast Asians to gain 
their independence? 

5.4 What were the reasons that the Japanese carried out their policy? 
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CONCEPTS 

1. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 



Let us suppose we are Americans who were parachuted into Burma or 
Indonesia in the closing days of World War II. What conditions might 
we find? 

How is Japanese occupation of Southeast Asia in World War II related 
to events in this region today? 



An understanding of the past helps man comprehend the present and search 
into the future. (H) 

Historical events may have consequences in times and places other than 
their own. (H) 

The nature and structure of governments change. (P.S.) 

The causes and consequences of historical events are often numerous 
and complex. (H) 
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READING III 

JAPAN'S PRINCIPLES OF GREATER EAST ASIA 
November 5, 1943 

The power and the ideas of Japan dominated Southeast Asia for a brief moment 
after the opening campaigns of World War II. The "independent" allies of Japan- 
Manchukuo, China, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines - assembled in 
Tokyo for a conference of Greater East Asiatic countries, and issued the following 
declaration. 

... The countries of East Asia, with the view of contributing tb the cause of 
world peace, undertake to cooperate towards prosecuting the war of Greater East 
Asia to a successful conclusion, liberating their region from the yoke of British- 
American domination and assuring their self -existence and self-defense and in con- 
structing a Greater East Asia in accordance with the following principles* 

1. The countries of Greater East Asia, through mutual cooperation will ensure 
the stability of their region and construct an order of common prosperity 
and well- being based upon justice. 

II. The countries of Greater East Asia will ensure the fraternity of nations 
in their region, by respecting one another's sovereignty and independence 
and practicing mutual assistance and friendship. 

Ill, The countries of Greater East Asia, by respecting one another's traditions 
and developing the creative faculties of each race, will enhance the cultun 
and civilization of Greater East Asia. 

IV* The countries of Greater East Asia ’will endeavor to accelerate their 

economic development through close cooperation upon a basis of reciprocity 
and to promote thereby the general reciprocity of their region. 

V. The countries of Greater East Asia will cultivate friendly relations with 
all the countries of the world and work for the abolition of racial dis- 
crimination, the promotion of cultural intercourse, and the opening of 
resources throughout the world and contribute thereby to the progress of 
mankind. 

(Claude A. Buss, So utheast Asia and the World Today, (New York: D. Van 

Nostrand Co., 1958 p. 123.) 
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p.SSOH PLAN - SOUTHEAST ASIAN CULTURE 

Organize a travel bureau committee in the class to which is delegated the responsi- 
bility of creating interest in the countries to be studied. Some possible pupil 
activities might be: 

1- Making posters on special places of interest, such as the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
Rangoon,, Burma, the mins at Angkor in Cambodia, and the temple of Burobadur 
in Indonesia, 

2- Deliver interesting travel talks about the Vietnamese Now Year (Tet) 
celebrations, the volcanoes of Indonesia, the rice festivals of Thailand, 
the Javanese and Siamese dancers. 

3- Extend invitations to consuls or other people of the countries of Southeast 
Asia to answer questions on life in their countries, 

4- Tape record or bring in records of folk and popular music of the countries 
of Southeast Asia, 

5- Collect menus of various restaurants which serve dishes of the countries 

to be studied. In conjunction with the Homemaking Department, the following 
unit might be undertaken. 

6- Display Southeast Asian sculpture. Sculpture pieces can be obtained from 
office of your School District Superintendent. 

Pupils can obtain recipes from such books as Favorite Recipes From the U nited 
Nations and from the Complete hound the Worl d Cookbook , by Myra Waldo, The meals 
can be studied or arranged. (Discussion should center about the question ae to 
why certain foods become national staples.) 

BURMA 

Rice (a staple) 

Cabbage Soup (Mon La Hingyo) 

Curried Fish balls (Nga Sok Kin) 

Noodles and chicken (Panthay Khowse) 

Coconut rice (Ohn Htamin) 



CAMBODIA 

Royal Rice (Phoat Khsat) 

TH AILAND 
Coconut chicken (Kai P'anaeng) 
Siamese crullers (Kh&non Sal Kal) 



INDONESIA 

Rice ^Rijattafpl, orginally a Javanese 
dish, a staple) 

Coffee (Java) 

Caramel pudding (Kuwe Sirkaja) 
PHILIPPINES 

Rice (Arroz a la Luzonia) 

Filipino custard (Leche Flan) 
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LB330N PLAN - BUDDHISM i Religion of Many People of Southeast Asia 
LESSON DEVELOPMENT - (2 or 3 lessons) 

1. Have a group of students do research on the life of Gautama Buddha* ^ 

Have them prepare a skit on his life and his ideas* 

2. As a result of the skit, class should discuss the following* 



2.1 The events in the life of Buddha. ( 

2.2 His decision to search for enlightenment (reasons, method). ( 

(Meaning of term Buddha,) 

2.3 The ways in which Buddha modified existing religions of South- ( 

east Asia? 

2.4 The ways in which Buddhism influenced cultures. ^ 



3. Teacher should prepare for distribution an outline describing the major 
ideas of Buddhism. 



4. In summary, students can be asked what their reaction would be if they had ( 
lived in a village in Southeast Asia and Gautama Buddha came to their 
village to preach. 

NOTE* For students who read at slower rate, the teacher might prepare a skit and 

select students to role-play the situation. ( ' 

VOCABULARY! ^ , 

Buddha, Nirvana, Wat, Bonze, Stupa, Sutra, Pagoda, Wheel of Life, Wheel of 
rebirth, Mahayana, Theravada, Hinayana. (~ ) 



CONCEPTS 

1. The culture in which one lives influences his thoughts, values and 
actions. (A-S) 

2. Societies vary in culture. (A-S) 

3. To achieve its goals, every society develops its own system of values. 
(A~3) 
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A NOTE ON BUDDHISM 
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Buddhism had its origin among the Indian foothills of the Himalayas about 500 years 
before Christ in the life and enlightenment of the Prince Gautama . A member of the 
Kahatriya caste, Gautama shared the Indian belief in Karma and rebirth and, like the 
Vedanta school, sought release and liberation. His solution, however, was expressed 
in psychological rather than metaphysical terms. Appalled by the contrast between 
his own life of ease and the general suffering of mankind, Gautama renounced family 
and home to seek wisdom. After years of exacting search he at length, while sitting 
under a Bo Tree, attained complete enlightenment - hence his title of Buddha , the 
Enlightened One. 

The Buddha had nothing to say about whether God exists or does not exist, whether 
the soul is immortal or not immortal - these, he said, are questions which do not 
l-»ad to edification. Instead he summed up his teaching (Dharraa) in the Four Nobl e 
Truths* First, life is equated with suffering, since even what brings pleasure 
will also bring sorrow when the time for parting with it comes. Second, the cause 
of suffering is desire, the craving for life being the source of disappointment and 
the occasion for rebirth. Third, the way to end suffering is to quench desire - 
extinguish desire, he said, and one is free from the Wheel of Life. And fourth, 
desire is quenched by following the Eightfold Path , the path of right conduct and 
renunciation which leads to Enlightenment, to Peace of Mind, to the extinction of 
desire, to release from the Wheel of Becoming, and so to Nirvana . 
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Buddhism in this original form Is known as Hlnayana ("lesser vehicle") or Theravada 
Buddhism, and It Is still the form adhered to In Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, and Cam- 
bodia. This teaching Is aimed not at the multitude but at the elect - the order of 
monks (Sangha) who withdraw from the world to give the pursuit of salvation the 
fulltime attention which it requires. Ordinary folk obtain merit by giving alms 
to these "wearers of the saffron robe" in the hope that in a later incarnation they 
will have gained sufficient merit to Join the order themselves. But only the monk 
himself, the "stream- winner," can become a "never-returner" of Arhat , one whose re- 
lease from the Wheel of Rebirth means the final attainment of Nirvana. Each man 
thus walks alone and saves himself. 
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In contrast to Hlnayana another school of Buddhism, the Mahayana ("greater vehicle"), 
began splitting off In northern India about the time of Christ, later to be spread 
to China, Korea, Japan, Viet-Nam, and Tibet, This school preaches the doctrine of 
a Cosmic Buddha, of whom Gautama was but one of many incarnations, with salvation 
and entrance even into Buddhahood open to all mankind and not merely to the elect. 
Salvation and hence Nirvana itself are to be found not in escape from the Wheel 
of Life but precisely in the midst of the Wheel of Life through unattached and sub- 
limated action. As according to Vedanta he who sees the Brahma in the Atman has 
attained his salvation, so according to Mahayana he who sees Nirvana in the Turning 
Wheel makes his daily life divine. But what Mahayana makes divine, Vedanta regards 
as Illusion (Maya) and as acceptable only on a lower level of consciousness. 

The promise of Mahayana, however, was not realized in northern India, and only 
when transferred to China and Japan did Buddhism cease to be a world-denying mysti- 
cism for the elect and become a more practical, if usually a less lofty, life-pat- 
tern for the masses. The favorite representation of the Cosmic Buddha became 
Ami tab ha (China) or Amlda Butsu (Japan). Faith in this Amida by devotion (Bhakti) 
rather than by words (Karma) became thecne essential of salvation. Even salvation - 
Nirvann - was transformed once again to become a material Paradise or True Pure 
Land, entrance to which could be obtained merely by calling on the name of Buddha. 
The Arhat who saved himself was replaced by the Bodhlsattva who rejected personal 
salvation in order to remain in the world and save others, the “Goddess of Mercy,” 
Kwan-yin or Kwannon, being the most popular. Thus Buddha's compassion was spread 
so wide as to dispense with all discrimination, being available to the foolish 
equally with the wise end to sinners no less than to saints. 

The extremes of world-denying mysticism and of popular indulgence have perhaps been 
best surmounted in the branch of Mahayana known as Ch'an in China and Zen in Japan* 
Zen rejects the usual creedal formulations even of Mahayana Buddhism on Gautama's 
old ground that they tend not to edification. But starting with the understanding 
that Nirvana is indeed rooted in the Wheel of Life, it concludes that for so tran-* 
sceddent a fact as this what is needed is not theoretical study but concrete aware- 
ness. A sudden shock of recognition (Sartorl), perhaps precipitated by Jolting the 
mind with some logical absurdity ( Koan ), Is for Zen the road to Enlightenment which 
others pursue by the Eightfold Path or by calling on Amlda, and which Gautama ex- 
perienced 2,500 years ago while sitting Yogi-fashion under the Be Tree. 
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READING V 



-V£V/ YORK TIMES, WEDNESDA Y, MARCH SI 1557 



Old Community of Dutch Burghsi's on Coyle n is 



'7 



JOSEPH LELY VELD 
— * *,rc.H Till Kir York r.m« 

( OLOMBO, Ceylon, Mevreh 21 
The elderly antiquarian, 
locking over the books and old 
I nals In wjiich he had been 
^u.nmaging, said: “You can 
;take It from me, this Is a dying 
w^mumty, It will be dead In 
* ..ears.’' 

His prognosis- was for a small 

r im unity, known here as the 
burghers, that traces its 
“descent from the Dutch who 
Bk;cd the coasts of Ceylon In 
J ) 17th and ISth centuries, 

^ >Vhcn the Dutch made way 
Rr the British during the Na* 
ionic wars, the burghers 
^ Jed behind to safeguard the 
JP-tercsts they had built up on 
■tin? island. With remarkable 
/ptibilitv, they shed their 
^~ich language, adopted Eng- 
lish and rose to high positions 
m, government and the profes- 

i ,5 ‘ 

I ♦ Burghers Are Leaving Ceylon 
1 Even today the Dutch burgh- 
W remain conspicuous in Cey- 
.dse life. The commander of 
ithe army, Brig. B. R, Heyn, is 

r burgher; so are the leaders of 
Communist party, Pieter 
!«.. dneman and the last Chief 
justice <rt the Supreme Court, 
It C. Sansoni. 

; 'ut the Dutch burghers are 



time Ceylon became Independent 
in 1046. 

It was not independence it- 
self that led to de- 

partures. "‘Yes, yes, we wel- 
comed Independence/* Dr, Bro- 
ker insisted, * 4 Thcrc were 
burghers In the forefront of 
the movement.” 

What loosened the burghers* 
moorings to the island was the 
increasing stress on Buddhism 
and the Sinhalese language, 
which has been the dominant 
feature of Ceylonese life for a 
decade. 

The Young Arc Departing 

None of this was directed 
against the burghers, who arc 
still respected here. But it put 
them at a disadvantage. Espe- 
cially when it came to learning 
Sinhalese, they showed none of 
the adaptability that had en- 
abled their ancestors to thrive 
under British rule. 

' There 1? lo reason why the 
Dutch burghers could not hive 
learned Sinhalese." Dr. 3rchier 
said sadly. “It was. the fault of 
the parents. How often have I 
sat in Dutch burgher homes and 
heard the parents say, ‘Our 
[children simply cermet learn 
Sinhalese!"* 

Most of the departures have, 
come in the last five or six* 
years. It Is the young people; 
who have been leaving, usually- 
i for Australia. Sx years ago,? 



Op 

1a- 

Ally’s past and present, cs- 

Bimates that there are oniy 200 

jf ami lies left of the €00 that 

jfe up the community at the 



aving Ceylon. Dr, R, L. Bro*‘ 
Her, the antiquarian who is the 
Y~jting authority on the com- 



according to Dr. Broiler, the, 

| Dutch Burgher Union cf Ceylon] 
ihad 7CG members. Today, he 
■says, it has ISO. ! 

| "I would guc. r s that or/.y five 
are under 40,” he added. j 

The word burgher has taken* 
jon a broader meaning in Ccy- 
! Ion over the years, being applied 
.to anyone with -some degree of 
European ancestry who has 
I never been absorbed into the 
: majority community. There are 
I about 40.000 of them, most- 
ly Anglo-Indians and, other Eu* 
Iranians, in Ceylon, 

The . Dutch burghers hold 
I themselves aloof from these oth* 
i<\r burghers* There has been 
j Httle intermarriage. Most Dutch 
i burghers arc quick to produce 
i * “* 1 1 ’ 

genealogies going back geo 
years or £ 0 |t.o show they have 
remained “pure” Europeans. 
They attribute their usually 
dusky complexions to the tropi- 
! cal sun. 

Although none of the: Dutch 
[burghers speak Dutcli, they .still 
I favor Dutch foods — for im tcmcc, 
U sv.*cet bread ealJee! "broader" 
or douglvr.uis called “poffortics." 
j Ironically, the Sinhalese ton* 
jguage, which the Dutch burgh- 
ers have been ur.abi* to learn, 
!ls full of Dutch words. 

Steep, the Dutch word lor 
porch, is cstopur in Llnhalese; 
aas, Dutch for an ace in a deck 
of cards, is aslya. Best of ail, 
a snaps, or shot oi gir., is a 
snaps. 



<c) 1967 by the New York Times Company, 
by permission. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



Investigate and report on (a) Dutch expeditions to Ceylon (b) British 
political control (c) Ceylonese independence. 

Compare Dutch burghers in Ceylon with groups in the United States which 
have never "melted" into the mainstream of American culture and have 
retained a strong, separate sub-culture. 

How can a group of people retain their sub-culture? What social and 
cultural forces can change it rapidly? 
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READING VI 



Green Light in Borneo 

Traffic Signals Art Latest Symbol 
Of Brunei's Campaign for Progress 



By ALFRED FRIENDLY Jr. 

to Th. N*» Y*rk Tim*! 



The Talk 
of 

Brunei 



B RUNEI* April 11 — Truffle 
lights are coming in t» few 
weeks to this tiny capital of 
the Brunei Sultanate on Bor- 
neo's north coast* 

Progress is as revered here 
now as piracy was two cen- 
turies ago, when it was the 
major source of Income. But 
progress in the form of red, 
green and amber 
lights Is being 
greeted with cau- 
tion, Until drivers 
become accustomed 
to the lights, traf- 
fic policemen, dressed In brown 
bush shorts and white pith hel- 
mets, will continue to perform 
their rush-hour duties from 
pedestals on the main thorough- 
fares. 

"T shall miss the policemen, 1 
said one longtime resident. 
They go on duty Just as the 
heavy l raffle starts And stay on 
until e/eryonc ts In his office 
and the streets are empty 
'again, Now well have these im 
oersonal light* telling us what 
to do all day long" 

J • 

nUCH sentiments are rarely 

v) hoard these days in Brunei, 
a land of 120,000 people who 
Are finally seeing tangible signs 
!of a development boom spread- 
ing over their 2.226 square 
miles. Galvanised by an unsuc- 
cessful revolt In December, 1962. 
the Government of Sultan Omar 
All Raifuddln has been putting 
up schools and Improving so- 
cial services at a pace that, for 
Brunei, at least, is breathtaking. 
The capita!, dominated by the 



With a third of the nation's 
work force already on the Gov 
emment payroll, the ruler of 



tal's 85,000 cltltens live this 
way, half In the past and half 
In the future. "Many of them 
wouldn't dream of moving to 
the land," a rivll servant has 
remarked, "and as long as 
they’re so obviously pleased 
with their lives, who's to argue 
with them?" 



0 N « 



the solid terrain of the 
east bank life la more 
complicated. Status symbol* 
and status competition abound. 
For the young men, a mod 



this British protectorate seemi] un[{onn o{ ; k t n .ught drainpipe 
determined to keep his subjects 
too occupied with construction 
to have time for plotting. 

"Everyone's so busy building," 
a Western resident said, "that 
no one has the leisure to be dis- 
satisfied." 

Since Brunei is unable to 
spend ell the Income that It 
receives annually from oil roy- 
alties, taxes on ihe operations 
of the Brunei Shell Petroleum 
Company, Ltd., and interest on 
previous Investments (nearly 
$*5-mlllion this year), the build- 
ing boom can probably go on 
Indefinitely. 

A deep-water port is to be 



dredged out, and work will soon 
begin on a jet airport. The price, 
Jt3*miHlon, will ulso cover a 
mosoue to he erected n A ar the 
runway. After that, or perhaps 
‘nuiltanco ‘1 Iv. v*11 c a 
television broadcasting system, 
the only one In Borneo. 

One bit of progress continue.* 
to elude the energetic adminis- 
trators. Since 1906. when the 
British arrived, well-meaning 
officials have tried to move the 
residents of the "water village." 
dwellers In stilt houses set In 
the tiver, onto dry land. 

The settlement, frustrating 
every attempt to restrict it* 
growth, continues to spread its 
mosaic of tin and corrugated 
Iron roofs over the dark choco- 
late waters of the Brunei River. 



trousers and high-heeled cow- 
boy boots is the rage. For their 
parents an automobile Is the 
most popular sign of affluence. 
The Sultan himself set* the 
style, being the Proud owner 
of a Daimler, & Rolls-Royce and 
a Mercedes. 

When he sends some of his 
10 children to town for a movie, 
they often arrive at the theatre 
In a $2,800 treasure acquired 
during one of his frequent 
world tours— an authentic Lon- 
don taxicab, black, high-roofed, 
complete with meter. 

The Sultan’s Royal Brunei 
Malay Regiment, though It ho* 
no Brunei officer above the 
rank of captain, Is equipped 
with the latest in helicopter* 
and hovercraft. Recently, its ar- 
senal acquired a $ 1 -million mo- 
cor torpedo boat, believed to be 
the fastest craft in Borneo'? 
coastal waters. 

One civil servant however 
has found an equally Impressive 
method of asserting his dignity 
and position. For daytime wear, 
he has a set of dentures with 
Just one gold tooth. In the even- 
ings he blc*som.s forth with an- 
other set of false teeth, each 
one rimmed in gold. 



ertd. onion-shaped dome of the The residents commute from 
huge Omar All Satfuddln|thclr homes to the city ln_mo- 
Mosque, in bustling with con- 
struction workers putting up a 
Parliament house, & radio cen- 



ter, office buildings and housing 
for Government employes. 



torboats and, once on land, 
many of them step Into auto- 
mobiles for the drive to the air- 
conditioned office. 

Close to two-thlrds of the cap- 



© 1967 by the New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by Remission. 
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QU ESTIONS FOR DJBCiJBSION 

1. Find Bruneo Sultanate on a map of Southeast Asia. How do you explain the independent 
status of this tiny nation? 

2. Trace the diffusion of Islamic culture from the Middle East to Borneo. 

3. How is economic developmefct in Brunei modifying traditional culture, according 
to the news article? 

4. Compare the "water village" with your experiences. Do you know people *4»o refuse 
to move from a neighborhood? How do you account for "water villages" throughout 
the world? 
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READING VII 
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The Movable Sabbaths in Ceylon j 
i ['/lake the Weekends a Surprise 



! By AOSV.ni liiLYVtLD 

COLOMBO, Ccy’.oa, Mirch U'Ukin£ their rest ort the 
‘ The ^umhire this mom^.gjOiristun kAbbith. Finding no 
'could not hJvc been norcjrcisonable Answer, they aboi- 
and the k'url could notched Sunday in everything but 
' nave looked more inviting* but name, , 

,ihe Caches here were debited. But they were careful r.ot loj 
^- f So wcie the churches. though Abolish ubbath leisure. Which 
A was Palm Sunday. dxy of the week replaced Sun* 

j Bicycles, ears and crowded |4j , y * The awkward slower is 
— b;i.<ca headed for the city** ill of them* now and then. 
i>rtimercial center as though it ^Sometimes even Sunday can bej 
iwcie just another work day.* 5 Ua iday, 

Jhtt. la l*cl, i* tx*aiy whilj ^ Buddhist equivalent cl. 
{ l *’**■ Ithc ChnslUn day of rc«a .. 

1 k**t year the Buddhiit* governed by the pha>* of the’ 
Ceylon, who account h*r mote ^coiv But since the Ceylonese! 



/^*Mn 70 per cent of the ^4 not g 0 back to the lunar 

' .uland* DoDulsHon a<kcd them* 



»s 1 *nd‘a population, a*ked them 
Jschvs why they hid t>» go tin 
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calendar— n which this t i the 
year 2ol0 — they firvt that their 
cabbatli, or poy.t day. can occur 
on any day of the week. 

bast week the pcyi day w a> 
Saturday, Two weeks ago it 
was Friday. Every two weeks it 
moves ahead one day. *0 it is 
not entirely erratic. But there 
Is probably no person in Ceylon 
who can tell you without re* 
aorting to a calendar what day 
of the week will bo the flrali 
poya day in May. J 

Sonnet* mes the work week is, 
seven days and wometmvei itj 
Is four, Under Ceylonese law I 
every worker u e Milled to a* 
day and a half off each calm* [ 
dar w eek. 

The half-day ts taken the 
afternoon before poya day.* 
When, as happens about four; 
times a year, the week h s no 
poya day, * legal weekend Is 
declared. 

dritUatl Adapt to System 
At first there was a great 
deal of confusion, but most pro- 
pie adjusted to the hew system. 
Tm Sunday Times became Tm 
Weekend Tinea School classes 
scheduled for Mondays were re- 
scheduled for the first day after j 
poya day, whatever day that 
might be. i 

The Christian Churches toldi 
their commune anu that it] 
would be wrorg for them to e.vj 
dsngcr their livelihoods Vt try-, 
ing to hold onto Sunday. Maura 1 
and semers how are held In the’ 
evening, *ftre work. 

Only business*** engaged fa 
lrAematkaul commerce hare 
found it dffieuJt to adj«*l 
Somcuires they Ur A Uumsth'Cs 
out of tcedk with their tvtraeas 
cheats for as tong as three ard 
a Uif days; jhaf la. when*. 

the weekend here falla just be- 
fore or after the ordinary, end- 
of-t ne-wtek we.kend. 

Tdii has been e«peciapy rod* 
fusing ia the tea V* ***<*» wtocn 
Is' were this any 

other “ Ceykm TradArfd^ay. 
lea m uses here, la Cakitu 
and h Uadi have \<** hdd 
o« Koadaya and T u e sda y* 
Orders for the following week’s 
auctions would be placed on 
Thursdays and Friday! I 
New H a better fetal 
even thahee that Monday d 

twrdf »f ttA\: 
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3. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSICN 



If you v^re Ceylonese, would you 
approve or disapprove o. f the 
change in Sabbath day? Why? 

How do you account for the 
sequence in Sabbath days in 
Ceylon? 

Describe how Saturday and St^-iay 
are Sabbath day# in the Unite 
States? 
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UJ 4U<9M Il LLI/ll tLU 

j ip<c *J la TU Xn Vr t « 

COLOMBO. Ceylon, March lOjUfcwg the:r rest on the! 
*— The sunshine this morning [Christian sabbath. Finding no) 
‘could not have been more|rca:sonab:e answer, they aboi- 
*pcr/ccl and the surf could not wished Sunday in everything but] 
nave looked more inviting, but 
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the inches here w ere dean ted. 
So we the churches, though 
.t wan Palm Sunday. 



name. i 

But Urey were CArefut not la] 
.\bobsh sabbath leisure. Which I 
<L\y of the week replaced Sun- 
| Bicycles, cars and crowded ( day? The awkward answer is- 
bu.'Cs headed for the city's of them, now and then.: 
vmmcrcial center *3 though it Sometimes even Sunday can be 
were just smother work day. sundry. | 

That, in fact, is exactly what] BuJdlust equivalent of. 



the Christian day of rc^t is! 



governed by 



th«r fha.-e of the 
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t l.**l year the Buddhists 
Ceylon, who ftccoimt i»r nunc ( 1 ; 0 o n . But sir. re the Ceylonese 1 
z''"" 'kan *0 per cent the nc ^ back to the lunar 

' , .stand's population, x«k\d them- 1 
{selves why they hvd to go n.i>' 
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eak&dar— .n which this Is the 
year 2010— they find that their 
sAbbatU, or poya day, can. occur 
on any day of the week. 

Last week the poy* day way 
Saturday. Two weeks ago it 
was Friday. Every two weeks it 
moves ahead one day, so it is 
not entirely erratic. But there) 
Ls probably no person in Ceylon, 
who can tell you without re* f 
sorting to a calendar what day; 
of the week will be the first! 
poya day In May. * 

Sometimes the work week ls ( 
seven days and sometimes i'.j 
Is fCMjr. Under Ceylonese law, 
every worker is entitled to a I 
day and a half off each caJen»j 
dar week. j 

The half-day Ls taken the 
afternoon before poya day. 
When, as happens about four, 
timet a year, the week has no, 
poya day. * legal weekend Is 
declared. 

Christian! Adapt to System 
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At first there was t great 
deal of confusion, but moit peo- 
ple adjusted to tha new system. 
The Sunday Times became T.h 
W eekend Timet. School classes 
scheduled for Mondays were re-, 
scheduled for the firvt day tCUri 
poya day, whatever day that) 
roi^ht be. I 

The Christian Churches told, 
their communicants that it] 
would be wrorg for them to e.Vi 
danger thtir livelihoods ty try-! 
Ing to hold onto Sunday, Masses i 
um unices ixrv are heM in the 

I tvef ir-f. after work. ^ 

Orly businessmen engaged in] 
International commerce have' 
found it d frieult to sdjuil, 

I oonieLmes they find themselves, 
out of touch with their overseas* 
eller.U for as lone as three and I 
I a half days; JhaT fa, whenever] 

U.e weekend here falls Just be- 
fore or after the ordinary* ead- 
oMbe-wceh wo;kend. 

This has been especially con- 
fusing in the lea tu^oe^s whicn 
is’ inore Important thxn any 
other In Ceylon. Tradition*.?!/, 
lea aiiClions here, m CukulU 
ar>d h London have been held 
on Mondays grid Tuesdays 
Orders for the following week's 
auetiva would be placed on 
Thvradayi and Fridays. I 
Now t.sr* is a belter than 
rrc*% chance that Monday or 
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Tuesday or Thursday Or Fr'»d%v 
wilt be a pnya day, thrwrog 
Ccyloa off ihe e«slw*ry !;> 
UrasMoft*! timetable. 'Tr.e 
whole system hu gone hay 
w.re." laid Ooorad tHa\ direc- 
tor of the Ceylon Chamber of 
Oofumerce. 

Mow have overseas ewtomm 
meted? 

•T bey am *®it« fed ap *itk 
poya dsys," Mr Dta* said. “We 
te\ irate letters all th* tirce. 
Bat fortunately ’key still hkc 
our lea." 




1. If you were Ceylonese, would you 
approve or disapprove of the 
change in Sabbath day? Khy? 

2. How do you account for the 
sequence in Sabbath days in 
Ceylon? 

3. Describe how Saturday and Sunday 
are Sabbath days in the United 
States? 



@ 196 y by tht New Vc*rk Ti«* Company. 
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* Activity? Buddhlsn Dravlng Westerners 



1. The teacher should reproduce and distribute the nevspaper article. 

2. The teacher nay vant to analyze Buddhism in Thailand and its appeal 
to Westerners in comparison vith forms of Buddhism videly practised 
in China, Tibet and Japan. (See "notes on Buddhism" on page J.69 of 
this Curriculum Bulletin.) 



BUDDHISM DRAWING WESTERNERS 



Increasing Numbers 
in Thailand Taking 
Vovs as Monks 



BANGKOK, Thailand— Him Markham, a °eace Corps volunteer from Shrevsbury, 
H* J. breathed a quiet sigh as he tried to make his listener understand. 

I can't put it into vords very veil," he said in a soft, earnest voice, 
"but somehov Buddhism seems to ansver a lot of the questions Christianity 
leaves unansvered, I have been talking to monks and teachers for more than 
a year, I have visited temples and monasteries in the north and the south, 
and the more I have learned the more interested I have become. Nov I am 
ready to make the move," 



Jin Markhan 1 b one of an increasing number of Westerners vho are being 
ordained as Buddhist monks in Thailand, There are currently about 30 so-called 
Caucasian monks, mostly from Europe, the United States and Australia, living 
in Buddhist monasteries throughout the country. 

An additional tvo to three dozen Westerners, including several Peace 
Corps volunteers, are studying the religion in Bangkok and have expressed 
a strong desire to .loin the monkhood. Five of them, including Jim Markham, 
are expected to be ordained vithin the next fev months, 

— Seek to Escape Pressures— 

"Most of the Westerners vho Join the monkhood here are trying to get 
evay from the terrible pressures of society," said Bhikkhu Khantipalo, 
the senior Caucasian monk in Bangkok, 

"As society becomes more demanding and materialistic, more of them 
are finding an ansver in Buddhism," he said. "When I first came here six 
years ago, there vas only one other Westerner in the monkhood," 

In the southern school of Buddhism, vhich is practiced in Thailand, 
the so-called four noble truths are that existence is suffering, that the 
origin of suffering is desire, that suffering ceases vhen desire cesses 
and that the vay to put an end to desire is to pursue a path of behavior 
based on gentleness, self-denial and compassion, 

In the opinion of Khantipalo, these tenets provide the Westerner vith 
a vay to counteract the pressures of modern society, 

Though they are generally serious about vhat they are doing, most of 
the Westerners vho shave their heads and don the monk's robes are nonetheless 
experimenting. The great majority of them spend about three months in the 
monastery. Though they have been formally ordained as monks, they are free 
to leave the order at any time, The departure ceremony is as simple and 
uncomplicated as the ordination itself. 



Jlra Markhem plans to spend at least two years in the monastery, and 
if he does, he will be an exception among the foreign monks. Some stay 
even leas than three months. William Grout, a 2k-year-old graduate of 
the University of Colorado, recently quit the Wat Pieng monastery in 
Bangkok after seven weeks. 

—Fascinated for Years— 

"It has been a remarkabli experience," Hr. Grout 3aid shortly before 
he left the monkhood, "I had been fascinated by Buddhism for years and I 
wanted to try this, but I am afraid it is not for me. I sustained a period 
of meditation for 21 days, but the time dragged terribly. Each cay seemed 
50 hours long. I have had enough." 

By spending a few months in the monkhood, the Westerners are following 
a tradition that is nearly universal among the men of Thailand. At one 
point or another during their lives, about 85 per cent of the Thai monks 
males enter the monastery as ordained monks. 

Host Join the order about the age of 20, though some do it later in 
life, even after marriage, and stay about three months, studying the 
disciplines of Buddhism and the art of meditation. 

At any given time them are about 250,000 monks, in addition to an 
average of 75,000 novices, studying in the 20,9^ monasteries of Thailand. 

By virtue of his seniority, Khantlpalc (his name means he who 
protects patience) is something of a patriarch of the foreign monks in 
Thailand, 

Khentlpaic (Bhikkhu merely means monk) declined to give his Christian 
name, since, he says, he has discarded it completely and it no longer 
has any meaning for him. But he did describe his background and the 
path that led him from his native England to Bangkok. 

He first became interested in Buddhism while serving with the 
British Any in Egypt 12 years ago. 

Khantlpalc eventually Joined a Buddhist group in London and caste here 
is 1962. 

Since then, Khantlpalc has lived in the Vat Bovanvelt monastery, 
which is one of the largest end most prestigious in Bangkok. 

Terence Smith 
The Hew York Times 
Hay 5, 1967 

Reprinted by permission 

Questions for Discussion 

1. How do you account for the attraction Buddhism has for some Aaertcamsf 

2. Vhat part of Buddhism appeals to you? Vhyt 

3. Under what clv-cumstances might you become a Buddhist monkt 

h. How does the description of Buddhism in this newspaper article compare 
with vhat you have retd and studied about the religion this yearf 

5, Hew does Buddhism, practised in monasteries in Thailand, contrast with 
Buddhist religious practices of common people of Aeis you hsve studied 
thie year? 



'Recommended for student* achieving below grade level. 



LESSON PIAN: CRISIS IN VIETNAM 
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HDTIYATION 

Teacher should prepare copies of the following documents: ^ 

1. Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference (Abridged) ( 

2. Vietnamese Declaration at the Oeneva Conference ^ 

3. Declaration of the United States on the Oeneva Agreements 

I£S30N DEVELOPMENT ' 



1. Analyse Artloles 1,4, 5, 6,7, 9 of Final Declaration. ( 

2. How do you account for fact thit Declaration is unsigned? ( 

3. What objections were offered by anti-Vietnlnh Vietnamese delegation for 

disassoolatlng Itself from the Declaration? ( 

4. How do you explain the separate statement Issued by the United States? ^ 

5. Hot does each document relate to current affairs in Vietnam? 

OONCBPT3 ^ 



1. Conflicts between nations often arise because of geographlo faotora. (I) ( 

2. The oauses and conseciuenoes of historical events are often numerous r 

and 000 pi ex. (H) ' 

3. Governments differ in the way power is obtained and exercised. (P.3.) ( 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 



FINAL DECLARATION OF THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
July 21, 1954 

Tbs following la an abridgement of an unsigned document which was issued at the close 
of the Geneva Conference on Indochina In 1954. For a full text of the 13 articles see 
Claude A. Buss, Southeast Asia and the World Today , (New Yorki D.Van Nostrand - , 1958) 

1, The Conference takes note of the agreements ending hostilities In Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam and organising international oontrol and supervision of the execution of the 
pro vie ions of the agreements, 

4, The Conference takes note of the olausea In the agreement on the cessation of host- 
ilities In Vietnam prohibiting the introAiotlon Into Vietnam of foreign troops and military 

^ personnel as well es of all kinds of aims and munitions 

5, The Conference takes note of the olauses In the agreement on the oessatlon of 

(~\ hostilities in Vietnam to the sffeot that no military bases under the oontrol of a foreign 
State may be established in the regrouping tones of the two parties, the latter having the 
obligation to see that the tones allotted to them shall not constitute part of any military 

O alliance and shall not be utilised for the resumption of hostilities or in the service 
of an aggressive polloy 

6, The Conference recognises that the essential purpose of the agreement relating to 

Vietnam is to settle military questions with a view to ending hostilities and that the 
military demarcation line (17th parallel) Is provisional and should not in any way be in- 
terpreted as constituting a political or territorial boundary 

7, The Conference declares that so far as Vietnam is concerned, the settlement of 
politioal problems, effected on the bests of respect for the principles of independence, 
unity and territorial Integrity, shall permit the Vietnamese people to enjoy the Aindamental 
freedoms guaranteed by demooratio .'natltutions established as a result of free general 
elections by secret ballot. In order to ensure that sufficient progress in the lestoratf.on 

: ' of peace has been made, and that all the necessary conditions obtain for free expression 
of the national will, general elections shall be held in July, 1956 under the supervision 
- of an international control coraalsslon 
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9. The competent representative authorities of the northern and southern tones of 
Vietnam aa well as the authorities of Laos and Cambodia, mist not permit any individual 
or collective reprisals against persons who have collaborated in any way with one of the 
parties Airing the war, or against members of such persons' families, 

DECl/fiATIDN OF THE U.S. OH Tm OBNEVA AGRQ’MSNTS 

TTaiy-zirras 



Tbs government of the 0,3. A. could not accept the Oeneva agreements and supported the 
(3 position of the State of Vietnam, text It signified its intsntlon not to disturb them by 
foroe. 



o 
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"Tbs OovernsM’it of the United States, being resolved to devote Its efforts to the 
strengthening of peace in accordance with the principles and purposes of the U.N., takes 
note of the agreements concluded at Oeneva deolares with regard to the aforesaid agreements 
that it will refrain from the threat or use of foroe to disturb them.,, and It would view 
any renewal of aggression In violation of the aforesaid agreements with grave concern and I 
as seriously threatening international peace and security. 



0 *3h connection with the statement la the declaration oonoernlng free elections in 
Vietnam, my government wishes to make dear its position whioh it expresses la s dedar- 
^ ation mads In Washington on June 29, 1964, as follows i 

( 'to the oase of nations beer divided against their will, wa shall oontima to seek 

to achieve unity through free e loot ions supervised by the C.K. to insure that they are 
^ conducted felly. 1 

"With respect to the statement made by the representative of the State of Vietnam, the 
U.S. reiterates its traditional position that peoples are entitled to determine their own 
bare end it will not join la any arrangement that would hinder this. Nothing la this 
deration just mds Is intended to, or doss, indicate any departure from this traditional 

( m *ii"l "fn ^ lOB g * 



VIETNAMESE DECLARATION AT THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
July 21, 1954 

The anti-Vietmlnh Vietnamese delegation refused to associate itself vith the final 
declaration and placed on record the following protest. 

“The delegation of the State of Vietnam has put forward its proposals aimed at ob- 
taining an armistice without partition, even temporary, of Vietnam, by means of 
their disarmament of all the belligerent forces after their withdrawal into assem- 
bly areas as restricted as possible, and by the establishment of temporary control 
by the U.N. over the whole of the territory until such time as the restoration of 
order and peace permits the Vietnamese people to decide Its future by free elections* 

“The Vietnamese delegation protests against the rejection without examination of 
this proposal, which alone rejects the aspirations of the Vietnamese people.*** 

It protests solemnly against the hasty conclusion of the armistice agreement by the 
French and Vietminh High Commands alone, in view of the fact that the French High 
Command only commands Vietnamese troops by delegation of the powers of the Chief 
of State of Vietnam, and above all in view of the fact that several clauses of this 
agreement are of a nature to compromise gravely the political future of the Viet- 
namese people. 

“The delegation makes solemn protest against the fact that the French High Conmand 
has arrogated to Itself the right, without prior agreement from the delegation of 
the State of Vietnam, to fix the date of future elections despite the clearly po- 
litical character of such a provision. 

“The delegation protests solemnly that this armistice agreement abandons land to 
the Vietminh, some of which are still occupied by Vietnamese troops, yet which are 
essential to the defense of Vietnam against Communist expansion, which practically 
amounts to taking away from the state of Vietnam its inalienable right to organize 
Its own defense In some way other than by maintaining a foreign army on Its soil, 

“Consequently! the Government of South Vietnam demands that it should be put on 
record that It protests against the way in which the armistice was concluded and 
against the conditions of the armistice, which takes no account of the profound 
aspirations of the Vietnamese people, and it reserves complete freedom of action 
for safeguarding the sacred right of the Vietnamese people to territorial unity, 
Independence and freedom.” 
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SPIRIT 0? H3DERN ASIA, ffiPC HIM IS TER NEHRU 



On April 24, 1955, at tha closing session of the Bandung Conference of Afro-Aslan nations 
f' Prime Hinister Nehru described the psychological attitudes of Aslan nations. Although 
India is not part of Southeast Asia, the intellect of the Indian Prine Hinister was 
respeoted throughout the region. At Bandung, he expressed the sentiments of the assembled 
national leaders. 



C •••••But, there is yet another spirit of Asia today, as we all Ioum, Asia is no 

longer passive today; it has been passive enough in the past, It is no mare a submissive 
Asiaj it has tolerated submissiveness for so long, Asia or today is dynamioj Asia is full 
C '* of life... We are great countries in the world who would rather like having freedom 

without dictation, I should like to say that we sit with the great countries of the world 
x~\ as brothers, be it in Europe or America, It la not in any spirit of hatred or dislike or 
' agressiveness with eaoh other in regard to Europe or America, We send to them eur greetings 

and we want to be friends with then, to oooperate with then, But we shall only cooperate in 
(“) the future as equals j there la no friendship when nations are not equal, when one has to 
obey the other and when one dcmlnatea tho other, That la why we raise our voices against 

O domination and colonialism from which many of ua have suffered so long and that la why 

we have to be very careful to see that any other form of domination does not coos our way,,, 



o 
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(Claude A .Buss, Southeast Aela and the World Today, (New Torkt D.Van Nootrend Co, ,1958). 
PP.99-ITOJ 
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IBS SON PIAN 

(Dae the foregoing passage as a motivating device for a lesson or a group of 
lessons on Southeast Aela today) 

QWBTIDN3 RRIATBP TO THE PASSAGE 

1, What dose Mr. Nehru mean by, "It la no more a submissive Aela”? 

2, Oan small nations and powerful nations be equal? Explain, 

3, Hot* are Aslans raising *voioee against domination and colonialism*? 

#, What forms of domination threaten Aslans today? 

5, As an American, that are your reactions to this statement? 
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I£SSON PIANs ON USD STATES FOLICT IN SOWHEAST ASIA 

INTERPRETATION OF CARTOONS* 

1, Teacher reproduces cartoons •» transparencies. 

2, Students study each cartoon separately, reading captions out loud. 

What is happening in the cartoon? 

3, Teaoher asks students to explain meaning of cartoon, 

4, Glass is asked to explain problem faced by the United States in Scwtheast 
Asia today as illustrated by the cartoon, 

5, Class writes titles for each cartoon. 

6, Students give their opinions of problem illustrated In cartoon. 

7, Students draw their own cartoons to illustrate other problems in the area. 



*Recotanended for students achieving below grade level. 
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Figure 4 



gg£ STAT :> POLICY IN SOOTHS/oT ASIA; INTERPRETATION 



OF CARTOONS 




“Moy I ipook lo oik ttourtcb, byol o1ly r tf* heod 
of to* Yitlnomtit GovtrnmtAlj wSotvtr il ii 
fodoy " 



Figure 6 



Figure 7 




“Th# ^oH«rrt oi o wWl ii uAd«<iph*foW4i iht 
broift be<om*t cofifvud wd ihi Wol H 

$vif# moddo#>if>e^ * 



Figure 8 

Tofttoe go home, M I N i*n yow when / 1 
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s Selected Films on South and Southeast Asia 



Mekong: A River of Psia. 25 mtn., 
co/or. J 966. Produces by Shell O'l 
Company, free loan from Shelf film 
• Library, 450 No. Meridian St-, India- 
napolis, ind. <6024, or 430 Peninsular 
] Ave. San Mateo, Caltf. 9 4401. Excel- 
lent film, with many beautifully photo- 
graphed aerial shots of life along the 
riverbanks, graphically depicts how 
the Mekong River plays a key role in 
the economic, religious and cultural 
l*fe of the Cambodian* Laotians, 
Thais and Vietnamese. The viewer 
sees the problems caused by the 
Mekong's periods of drought and 
flood, and the international efforts 
now be.r.g made to control the river 
by the Mekong Development p.ogram, 
under the UN's CCAfE. Highly recom- 
mended film, extremely well-narrated, 
should hold the attention of every kind 
of audience. 

A Simple Cup of Tea. 28 min., bSw, 
1965. Produced by Amram Nowak As- 
sociates for the Agency of Interna- 
liona/ Development. Purchase: Mecca 
laboratories, 630 Ninth Ave., New 
York. N.Y. J0036: $43 29. Free loan 
from Films Officer, Office of Media 
Services, Bureau of Public Affairs, U.S. 
Department of State. Washington. D.C. 
20520. A refreshing documentary of 
an American agricultural advisor for 
AID as he works in the rural villages 
of East Pakistan. While teaching the 
people better farming methods, he 
also awakens in them a desire to im- 
prove their tiv, a and encourages them 
to establish night schools and cooper, 
atives. This excellent Mm provides in- 
sight into one aspect of a much broad- 
er AID program, evokes sympathy for 
U,$. aid efforts and helps to promote 
understanding of the concepts of tech- 
nical assistance and community devel- 
opment. 

Taming the Mekong. 30 min., 64 w. 
196S. Produced by CfiS-TY for its 
'Twentieth Century" series. Rental: 
Association films, /no., $00 Grand Avt., 



Pidgefre/d, N.J. 07657; 563 Hillgrove 
Ave., La Grange, ill. 60525; 324 Dela- 
ware Ave., Allegheny County, Oakmonf, 
Penna. 3 53 39; 3623 Dragon St., Dallas, 
Tex. 75207; 24358 Cypress Ave.. Hay- 
ward. Calif. 94 544; Association-Indus- 
trial fi f ms, 335 Peter St., Toronto 2B, 
Ontario , Canada. $7.50. This excellent 
film shows that although nations may 
disagree Ot\ political matters, they can 
agree on economic matters. The case 
in point is the cooperative international 
effort to control the Mekong River, four 
Southeast Asian nations — Thailand. 
Cambodia. Laos, and South Vietnam — 
under the auspices of the UN and its 
Specialized Agencies, and with techni- 
cal and financial assistance from 24 
countries and three foundat ons, are 
working together on a program to har- 
ness and use the power of the Mekong 
River, Sequences show dam and other 
projects underway. 

India; Writings In the Sand. 60 min. r 
color or bSw, J965. Produced by Na- 
tional Educational Television, Rental: 
NET Ftlm Service, Audio visual Center , 
Indiana University, Biocmington , ind.: 
color, $13.65; bAw r $9.3 5. This excel- 
lent adult Mm. beautifully photo- 
graphed in color, details the effects 
of India's uncontrolled population 
growth on the economy {India has 
more children than the total number 
of people in all of Africa), The him 
points out that the vast population is 
largely resistant to change, that the 
Hindu religion enecurages marriage 
and fertility, that children are an eco- 
nomic asset (they can work in the 
fields), and that food production can- 
not keep pace w.th the population 
growth. The film underscores the point 
that Inda’s problems stem from the 
pace and pattern of Village fife — from 
the village leaders who resent new 
ideas. The film includes interviews on 
the subject of population control with 
government leeders, the wealthy, the 
middle class, the poor, end Family 
Planning officials. 



Official Sources of Information 



Afghanistan: Embassy. 2341 Wyoming 
Ave., N W., Washington. D.C, 20008; 
UN Mission, 200 test 42 St. New 
York, N.Y. 10017, 



Malaysia: Embassy, 2401 Massachu- 
setts Ave . N.W, Washington, DC. 
20006; UN Mission, 845 Third Ave.. 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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Burma: Embassy, 2300 S St. N.W., 
Washington, D C. 20008; UN Mission, 
10 East 77 St, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

Cambodia: UN Mission, 845 Third 
Ave., New v ort. N.Y. 1C022 

Ceylon: Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avt , 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008; UN 
Mission, 630 Third Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 



Nepeh Embassy, 2131 Leroy Pi, N W., 
Washington. D C. 20008; UN Mission, 
300 East 46 St* New York, N.Y. 
10017. 



Pakistan: Embassy. 2315 Messechu 
setts Ave , N.W, V/aihington, D.C. 
20008; IN Mission. 8 East 65 St, New 
York, N.Y. 10021. 



Indie: Embassy. 2107 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, O C. 20008; 
UN Mission and Government of tnd*a 
Information Services, 3 East 64 St. 
New York. N.Y. 10021; fndi# Govern 
menf Tourist Of fits, 685 Market St* San 
Francisco, Cahf 94105; fndia Govern- 
ment Tourist Office, Palmer House. 
Suite 684 685, Chicago. Hi ; India gov 
ernment Tourist Office, 3 East 64 St. 
New York, N Y. 10017; Government of 
fnd>a tn for maths Services, 215 Mar 

j ket St, Sar; Francisco, CeM. 94105, 

I Irdoatdi: UN Mission 5 East 6 1 tk , 
New York, N.Y. 10021; Embassy, 2020 
Massachusetts Ave.* N.W., Washing 
ton, O.C. 20008, Government of Indo- 
nesia Information Office, 5 East 68 St, 
New Fort, N.Y. 10021. 
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■>bassy, 2222 S Si. N W* 
D C 20008; UN Mission, 
l 45 St, New York. N T. 



Philippines: Embassy. 1617 Masse 
chwsetts Ave . N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036; UN Mission, 13 East 66 St , 
New York, N.Y. 10021; Government of 
the Philippines Travel and information 
Services, 212 Stockton Si. San Fran- 
cisco. Caht 94108 



Singapore: UN Mission, 211 Third 
Ave, New York, N Y. 10022. 



Thailand: Embassy, 2300 Raters me 
Pd, N.W, Washington, D.C. 20008; 
UN Mission, 20 Fast 82 St. New York, 
N.Y. 30028; Government of Thidend 
Tourist Office. 20 East 82 St . New 
York, N.Y. 10028. 



Vietnam: Embassy, 2251 8 St., NW, 
Washington, D C 20008, Office of tha 
Permanent Observer to tha UN, 866 
UN Piaea, New York, N.Y. 10017, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY - SOUTHEAST ASIA 
FOR TEACHERS 



Non-Fiction 
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General Sources - Southeast Asia 

* Buell, Hal, Main Streets of Southeast A3ia t New York, Dodd, Mead & Co,, 1962 

This book deals individually with various Southeast Asian countries, It has 
many large photographs emphasizing young people. 

* Bus 8 , Claude A, Southeast Asia and the World Today , New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1958 

About half of this paperback consists of readings from the baoic documents 
and political pronouncements of Southeast Asian leaders. 

Cady, John F. Southeast Asia; Its Historical Development , New York* McGraw-Hill, 1964 

A massive history of the region with an excellent bibliography, making it an 
excellent source for references. 

Fifield, Russell A, The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia , New York, Harper 6 Brothers, 1958 

This book is probably the most complete description of postwar Southeast Asian 
International relations, 

* Glandinning, R. M. Asia (Lands and Peoples of the World) , Ginn, 1965 
Hail, G, B, A History of Southeast Asia , New York, St, Martin's Press, 1964 

(Description similar to that of Cady 1 * book listed above.) 

* Harrison, Brian, Southeast Asia; A Short History , New York, St. Martin's Press, 1963 

This history Is recomr^nded for the b^lnner since it is short and more 
generalized but is soundly researched, 

Xahln, George Met. Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia , Cornell U, Press, 1959 
An excellent source on contemporary Coutheasv Aslan governments and politics 
Trager, Prank N, Marxists in Southeast Asia , Stanford U, Tress, 1959 

A good study of Communist activities In Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, and Indonesia 
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Buraa 

8utv.ll, Rlch.rd. U Ku of Bum* . Stanford U, Pres,, 19(3 

A new biography of the former premier of Buraa, froa the .tart of hi* career 
to hi, overthrow In 1962 

* Hall, D.O.R. Buraa . London, 1960 

A short account of Burn.,, history 

* Xhelng, HI Ml. Burau.e Faaily . Indiana U. Pres., 1962 

A delightful account of a vell-to-do Buraete faally, highly recommended 

* Taylor, Carl. Get tin, to Know Burma . New York, Coverd-McCann, 1962 

A simple lurvay of tha country and culture 
Thailand 

Blanchard, Wendell. Thailand! Ita People, It, Society, Its Culture . Human Relation, 
Area File*, 1956 



D V The KRAF book, on Southeeat A, la are uieful reference ,ource., giving detailed 
■ L KJ ( account, of tha everyday life of the people, village orgenltetlon, religion, 
the erta and aoclal organisation. 
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* Busch, Noel. Thailand; An Introduction to Modern Slam . Priceton, D. Van Nostrand. 
1959 

A short, easy-to-read survey of the country 

* Etre, J. D. Thailand (Today 1 s World In Focus) , Ginn, 1964 

Wilson, David A. Politics In Thailand , Cornell U* Press, 1962 

It examines the politics, various socio-economic lssue 3 , and comments on 
possible future trends, 

Laos 

LeBar, Fr*nk N , and Suduard, A. Laos: Its People, Its Society, I ts Culture, Human 
Relations Area Files, 1960 

(Fcr a description see Blanchard, W. , Thailand ) 

C ambodia 

* Herz, Martin F, # A Short History of Cambodia , New York, Praeger, 1958 

The title speaks for Itself. 

Steinberg, David -t al. Cambodia; its Peoples, Its Society, Its Cul t ure , Human 
Relations Area I ^es, 1959 

(For a description see Blanchard, W. , Thailand ) 

Vietnam 
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* Fall, Bernard. Street Without Joy , Harrisburg, 1961 

An excellent account of the Franco-Vietnamese War 1946-1954 

Fall, Bernard. The Two Vletnams , New York, Praeger, 1963 

A good history of Vietnam despite a pro-French, anti-American bias 

Lancaster, Donald. The Emancipation of French Indochina. New York, Oxford TJ. Press. 
1961 

An excellent, well-researched and objective book on the history of Vietnam, 
Indonesia 

McVey, Ruth, I ndonesia , Human Relations Area Files, 1963 
(For a description see Blanchard, W., Thailand . ) 

Philippines 

* Cutshall, Alden. The Philippines , New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1964 

A good survey of the country - part of the Searchlight Book Series #23 

Taylor, George E. T he Philippines and the U.S.; Problems of Partnership , New York, 
Praeger, 1964 

An excellent new assessment of Philippine -American relations 

* Sources appropriate for students 

NOTE; A much more inclusive bibliography can be obtained from the Asia Society, 

112 E. 64 St., New York, N, Y, 10021, free of charge. 

Also, see SOCIAL EDUCATION, December, 1964, Donn V. Hart, Southeast Asia; An 
Introduction to the Literature. " 
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88 9 - THEME XII - S0OTHEA8T A8IA 
FOR PiTPTMt SELECTED B IBLIOGRAPHY 

N- Hon-fiction F= Fiction 



B= Biography 
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AUTHOR 


TITL5 


PUBLISHER 


COPY- 

RIGHT 


CRAPE 


N 


Ayer, Margaret 


Getting to Know Thailand 


Coward 


1959 


5-8 


N 


Buell, Hal 


Main Streets of Southonst 
Asia 


Dodd 


1959 


6-9 
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Clarke, Arthur 


Indian Ocean Adventure 


Harper 


1951 


6-9 


M 


Fall, Bernard 


Street without Joy 


Praeger 


1954 


HS 
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Lindquist, WlUls 


Burma Boy 


McGraw 


1953 


4-6 


N 


HsxueH-Lefroy, 

Cecil 


Land and People of 
Bursa 


Macmillan 


1963 


HS 


N 


O'Daniel, John 


Nation that Refused to 
Starve 


Coward 


1962 


6- 


N 


Rama Rau, Santha 


View to the Southeast 


Harper 


1957 


KS 


N 


Smith, Datus 


Land and People of 
Indonesia 


Lipplncott 


1961 


7- 


N 


Taylor, Carl 


Getting to Know Bum 


Coward 


1962 


5— 
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Taylor, Carl 


Getting to Know Indonesia 


Coward 


1961 


5-8 


N 


Weston, Christine 


Ceylont A World Background 
Book 


Scribner 


1960 


HS 



Au*lo-Vl»wl Urt wllU 
HIM 

37*937 Asia i A Continental Overview* 

597*8 Southeast Aela Story - The Land* 

509*92 Revolution in Human Expectations, The* 

513*1 Alee of Nationalism in Southeast Asia* 

Filmstri ps 

44882 Comsunist Expansion in Asia* 

47290 History of the World. 

48600*15 South Vietnam 



THEME IV. THE SUBCONTINENT OF INDIA 



Introduction 

India is a land of contrasts. The peasant driving his two-wheeled bul- 
lock cart is quite used to the daily flights overhead of jet airplanes, 

India today is in e stage of ferment and change. Her people want their 
share of the benefits of mankind's technological progress. 

There are many obstacles to India's economic development, the primary 
one being the difficult task of feeding the rapidly -growing number of 
people, India has the second largest population of any nation (480 mil- 
lion). Economic growth can come only with cooperation, India needs cap- 
ital equipment and industrial plants, but lacks investment, materials 
and skilled labor needed to expand. 

"In the best of circumstances, India would be an extraordinarily difficult 
nation to rule — but the circumstances are not the best. India has more 
languages than Europe, more tribes than the Congo, more people than any 
nation in the world except Communist China. For the second year in suc- 
cession there has been a severe drought, bringing once again the threat 
of starvation to many and the certainty of malnutrition to millions. 1 ' 

(New York Times editorial) 

Conflicts among religious and political groups threaten to block India's 
unity of purpose. Can democracy succeed in a land which has such tremendous 
problems? Can India advance technologically to become self-sustaining? 

These are the problems under study in the theme that follows. 



Emphases 



1. Few countries in the extensive Asian land ma»s possess so broad a 
range of climate as India, 

2. The relative isolation of the subcontinent has allowed only the 
strongest invaders to penetrate the region. Invaders have made 
lasting impressions on the development of Indian society, culture, 
government, and religion, 

3. The unequal distribution of rainfall gives the subcontinent a 
variety of vegetation, climate, and agriculture, 

4. Religion plays a major role in the social, political, and economic 
development of the subcontinent, 

5. Population growth creates problems of poverty, hunger, and housing 
for the subcontinent}. 

6. Her strategic location, her conflict with China and Pakistan, and 
her leadership among the non-aligned nations make India Important 
In the existing tensions between the Communist and the free vorld. 
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READING I 

ASIA: THROUGH THE CULTURAL LOOKING GLASS 

by Dr, Seymour H, Fersh 



le question is no longer should we learn about Asia; world events and mass media 
have made Asia part of contemporary American life. The real questions are what and 
ow should we learn about the peoples and cultures of Asia and for vhat purposes? 



r" 



Until recently, for* most people of the world, It really did not matter If empathy -- 
f^'*n Imaginative projection o£ one's own consciousness Into another being 11 — stopped 
at national boundaries, If Indeed It stretched that far. Now, however, when eighty 
minutes have replaced eighty days as the earth-circling wager, It Is hazardous to 
( fl8e actions solely on one's own viewpoint. Moreover, ignorance about others per- 
petuates Ignorance about one's self because it is only by couparisons that one can 
^•^Bcover personal differences and similarities, The "glass" through which other 
• .Ultures are viewed serves not only as a window; it serves also as a mirror in which 
each can see a reflection of his own way of life, 

0 

Awareness of Cultural Bias 

1 .hen using the cultural looking-glass, however, the viewer's need, says Marshall McLohan, 
"is culturally the same as the scientist who seeks to become aware of the bias of the 

j^’jistrument of reseavcl in order to correct the bias#' 1 All people tend to be ethnocentric 
-- to view their own way of life as "natural," "good," "non-backward," and "moral." 

JJntil one becomes aware of his bias, he will see only what is already behind his eyes, 

( he study of Asia (and other foreign areas) should begin by following the advice of Spinoza 
"Whenever I have confronted that which was unfamiliar to me, I have constantly sought 
^-ysither to praise nor to condemn but only to understand," 
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The way -- though certainly not an infallible one — to learn about other peoples 

cultures is by direct experience. The least effective way is by words because 
words themselves are a man-made product of one's own culture. Dictionaries carry 
rd definitions but people carry connotations -- and it is connotations which influ- 
ence thinking and rule behavior. It is through words, however, that most "education’ 1 
about other cultures occurs and it is here that we must first direct out attention, 

^^onsider, for example, the words which are most commonly used in identifying the socie- 
ties of Asia: "backward," "underdeveloped," "emerging," "non-western," etc. In the 
(^jo-called "non-western" parts of the globe there are peoples as different from each 
other as Chinese, Indians, Nigerians, Egyptians, and Iranians but these differences 

a re minimized or more often, ignored and overlooked much in the same way as many have 
i 8 conceived "American Indians" as representing one culture. The designation, "non- 
west," also carries an invidious connotation as do, in a similar way, terms such as 
JFar East," "Dark Continent," and "Lands Down Under." Which culture, after all, is 
*~the "center of the universe" and the home of the superior culture? Is it the China 

d f the "Middle Kingdom," or England with the prime meridian or the United States 

hich is conveniently located in the center of American-made Mercator projection maps? 

Q n a world of many cultures, which one culture shall provide the yardstick by which all 
there should be measured? What is the teacher Implying who begins her Aslan studies 
unit in this way: "Although India is a backward country, there is no reason for us to 
(^eel superior." Were the Nazis a "progressive" or a "backward" people — even though 
their technology was "modern" and "scientific"? "Why is it assumed," asked Senator 
^-Vulbright in a recent speech, "that the proof of superiority is force — that when 
\-k nation shows that it has the stronger army it is also proving that it has better 
people, better institutions, better principles — in general, a better civilization?" 
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at we need to avoid Is what Professor Nell Postman calls "thinking by definition" 
and he tells this story to dramatize how difficult it can be to change an assumption: 



o 
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A man was sent to a psychiatrist because ho believed he was dead. 
■Do dead men bleed?" asked the psychiatrist. "Of course not," 
replied the man. The psychiatrist then jabbed him In the arm 
with a sharp needle. For a moment, as he watched the blood ooze 
from his arm, the man teemed puzzled, even disappointed. Then 
his face brightened, he regained his composure and said, "Well, 
Imagine that. Dead men do bleed!" 
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Awarehess of Cultural Context 

When the learner has become alert to his cultural conditioning, he is then ready to 
continue his studies. The next problem Is one of "cultural contexts.' 1 New Informa- 
tion and experiences are likely to be perceived within the framework of one’s own 
culture rather than In the one which is being studied.* Contexts are, after all, 
invisible. How can the "outsider" possibly hope to create for himself the same 
cultural context which the "Insider" carries effortlessly and unconsciously in his 
head? Here again, the need Is for awareness, humility and strong motivation. "Em- 
pathy normally has the disturbing effect," writes Ralph K, White, "of requiring us to 
'see double' — to hold in suspension two Interpretations of the same facts, the other 
fellow's Interpretation and our own. Complexity and uncertainty, follow. The mind, 
seeking certainty, rebels. Empathy is choked off. 

For example, In American newspapers, most of the recent reporting of so-called "cow 
worship" in India was factually correct but contextually false. Few Americans under- 
stand the practical importance of cows in non-industrial countries such as India, A 
cow given milk ard provides dung -- a valuable and dependable source of fuel. (And 
let’s do recall that Ametican pioneers used a similar commodity — "buffalo chips" — 
but in American history textbooks this usage is often explained as another example of 
pioneer ingenuity.) The cow also delivers valuable offspring -- a cow or a bull, and 
most bulls are castrated thereby becoming bullocks (oxen) which are the main work ani- 
mals in rural India. In death, too, the cow and its family provide skins for leather 
and bones for buttons. The cow may have become "sacred," as Gandhi suggests, because 
she has been one of the moat useful and docile creatures on earth. 
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This consideration of the cow within the traditional Indian context does not necessar- ^ ) 
ily suggest that the cow will or should continue to hold a "sacred" position. Condi- 
tions change but there are also "culture lags" — habit and mindset are not easily , 
altered. Moreover, who is to be the judge of cultural "rights" and "wrongs"? in ( ' 

the United States, for example, the automobile holds a "special" (some would almost 
say "sacred") position even though it helps to kill 50,000 annually, to wound hundreds /“'j 
of thousands, to eat up the countryside, to pollute the air, and to upset dating and - 
marriage patterns. If a "non-western" consultant was to study "the problem of the 
autoiwjbile in the United States," it is not unlikely that one recommendation would ( ) 
be the birth control of cars. Unless, of course, the man learned that the economy 
depends on the widespread use of the auto. ^ x 



In studying other cultures, the objective is to explore the ways in which other 
groups of human beings have organized themselves to answer the perennial questions 
of survival and fulfillment. Not surprisingly, the answers form different patterns. 
The lesson to be learned from studying other cultures is the one which Aldous Hvxley 
described following his first around- the-wor Id trip: 



O 
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So the Journey is over and I am back again . . , richer by much 
experience and poorer by many exploded convictions, many perished 
certainties. For convictions and certainties are too often the 
concomitants of ignorance. ... I set out on my travels knowing, 
or thinking I knew, how men should live, how be governed, how 
educated, what they should believe. ... I had my views on every 
activity of life. Now, on my return, I find myself without any of 
these pleasing certainties. « . • The better you understand the 
significance of any question, the more difficult it becomes to 
answer it. Those who attach a high importance to their own opin- 
ions should stay at home. When one Is traveling, convictions are 
mislaid as easily as spectacles, but unlike spectacles, they are 
not easily replaced. 



Reprinted from Intercom , Foreign Policy Association, 
Copyright, January, February 1967 
With permission 
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*A fQivltyi Ghendl On The Creatness of Indian Ci vilization 



1, The teacher could reproduce and distribute the reading selection 
and discuss the ideas presentei by Mr, Ohandi. 

2, The teacher could accompany this reading selection with the reading 
selection in this Curriculum Bulletin from Uses of The Past by 
Herbert J, Muller, and discuss them together for insight into the 
similarities and differences between the two cultures, 



N ote To Students ! The great Indian leader Mohandas K, Ghandi believed 
that his civilization was the best in the world. 

Here he tells why, 

"I believe that the civilization India has evolved is not to be beaten 
in the world. Nothing can equal the seeds sown by our ancestors, ft one vent, 
Greece shared the sane fate; the might of the Pharaohs was broken, Japan 
has become Westernized; of China nothing can be said; but India is still; 
somehow or other sound,,, What vs have tested and found true on the anvil 
of experience, ve dare not change. Many thrust their advice upon India, 
and she remains steady. This is her beauty.,, 

Wj notice that the mind is a restless bird; the mere it gets the more 
it vents, and still remains unsatisfied. The more ve indulge our passions 
the more unbridled they become. Our ancestors, therefore, set a limit to 
our indulgences. They saw that happiness was largely a mental condition, 

A man is not necessarily happy because he is rich, or unhappy because he is 
poor, The rich are often seen to be unhappy, the poor to be happy. Millions 
will always remain poor. Observing all this, our ancestors dissuaded us from 
luxuries and pleasures,,, 

We have had no system of life -corroding competition. Each followed his 
own occupation or trade and charges a regulation wage. It was not that ve 
did not know how to invent machinery, but our forefathers knew that, if v? 
set our hearts after such things, ve would become slaves and lose our moral 
fibre. They, therefore, after due deliberation decided that ve should only 
do what ve could with our hands and feet. They saw that our real happiness 
and health consisted in a proper use of our hands and feet. They further 
reasoned that large cities were a snare and a useless encumbrance and that 
people would not be happy in them,, .They were, therefore, satisfied with 
small villages* « , Those who want to change conditions such as I have described 
are enemies, , •" 



Adapted from Stavrianos, Leften , Readings In 
World History (Allyn and Bacon & Co,, Boston, 1966) 



Questions For Discussion 

1, To vhut degree do you approve or disapprove of Ghandhi *s ideas on 
happinesB, 

2, State in one paragraph, as Mr, Ghandhi has done, your ideas on what 
makes for happiness, 

3, Do you agree or disagree with the Mahatmas* observation that competition 
is "life-corroding?" 

h. Why did Ghandhi not want India to develop machinery on a large scale? 

Do you think his views are false or true? Explain, 

5, Ghandhi states that life in small villages is better than life in 
cities. Do you agree or disagree? 

6, "I believe that the civilization India has evolved is not to be beaten 
in the world," 

Based on what you have studied of India and other Asian civilizations, 
write an essay dc ending or criticizing this statement, 

* Recommended for stu ents achieving below grade level. 



MAP STUDY - LESSON PIAN 



Aim : How do climate and topography influence population distribution in the 

Subcontinent? 



Motivation : Issue topography and climate maps of India to the class. 

Why do topography and climate help in the settlement of places? 
How do these two factor* help make New York a great city? 



Pivotal Questions : 

1. Study the two maps. What physical features affect the 
climate of India? 

2. Why does the Southwestern Coast of India have more rainfall 
than the Southeastern Coast? How is this related to the 
monsoons? 

3. The Deccan plateau is not as populated as the coastal areas. 
Can you explain this by referring to topography and climate? 

4. How can you explain the existence of. the Thar Desert? 

5. What features have encouraged large centers of population 
to settle in the Ganges River Valley and the Delta? 

6. Where do you think the great cities of India are located? 
Explain in terms of topography and climate. 



Sumnar yi Issue population map. Was your estimate of where the large mass 
of people in India live accurate? How do rainfall and topography 
influence where people live? 



Vocabulary Words : 



1. Plateau 
2* Delta 

3. Topography 

4. Ghats 



5« Desert 

6. Monsoon 

7. Precipitation 

8. Population 



Concepts : 

1. Where man lives influences the way he lives. (G) 

2. Man must reexamine his geographic environment in light of his 
changing attitudes, objectives, and technical skills. (G) 

3. Map symbols help us read and interpret maps. (G) 

4. The location of key sites (e.g., cities, farming regions, 
military bases) is based on their role in meeting the needs 
of the region or even the world. (E, G) 
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L ESSON PLAN 

Aim ; Hew do monsoons affect the Indian peoplo? 

Motivation ; Distribute graph sheets. (Reproduce) See Figures 1, 2 

Have students fill in graph from data given. (Use colored pencils.) 



Data ; 

Temperature ; 



New York, N. Y. 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Year 


0 


31.7" 31.5" 39.0” 49.3" 
Precipitation; 


60.4” 


69.3" 


74.4" 


73.0" 


66.9" 


56.5" 


45.1" 


34.9" 


52.7" 


0 


3.56" 3.49" 3.78" 3.32” 


3.33" 


3.44” 


4.25" 


4.34" 


3.48" 


3.39" 


3.20" 


3.32" 


42.90' 


Bombay, India 


















0 


Temperature r 




















Jan* Feb. Mar. Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 

78.0'' 


Sep. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Year 


0 


80. 0" 01.0" 83*0" 84. 0 1 ' 
Precipitation: 


83.0" 


79.0" 


78.0" 


79.0" 


79.0” 


80.0" 


80.0" 


80.33' 




0.1” 0.1" 0.1" 0.1" 


0.8" 


18.3" 


24.3" 


13.8" 


10.5" 


2.2" 


0.4" 


0.1" 


70.8' 



O 


7. 


O 


8. 


O 




O 


Sumnary 

1. 


O 

rr\ 




w 

O 


2. 
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Lesson Development : 

Have students answer the following questions; 

1. What is the average yearly rainfall in New York and Bombay? 

(N. Y. 42.9" Bombay 70.8") 

2. How is this rainfall distributed in New York? In Bombay? 

(New York - evenly all year round - slight increase in summer months. 
Bombay - very heavy in June, July, Aug. & Sept} rest of year very light.) 

3. Compare the monthly temperatures in Bombay and New York. Wliat does this 

tell us? 

(Bombay - even temperatures all year round 
New York - cool winters, warm summers.) 

4. What are the coolest months In Bombay? (July and August) 

What conclusicns can you make from this? (Rainfall cools the area.) 

5. Why do you think that the summer months got an excessive amount of rain? 

(The winds blow across the water onto the land.) 

6. Why do you suppose the winter months are dry? (The wind shifts from 

the Southwest to the Northeast and comes over land to the water.) 



of India? 

(There is either too much or too little rainfall.) 



Bombay? (Nearness to the equator.) Why the great difference in 
New York? (Further away from the equator.) 



a monsoon? 

(A monsoon is a seasonal wind which blows from the south from 
April to October and from the north for the other six months 
of the year.) 



(Too much or too little rain for growing crops, inability to 
grow crops in a given year despite favorable temperatures, 
erosion of the soil.) 



Have students fill in graph from data given. (Use colored pencils.) 



C) 


Data: 

Temperature: 
Jan. Feb. 


New 

Mar. 


York, 

Apr, 


N. Y, 
May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Year 


o 


31.7" 31.5" 


39.0" 


49.3" 


60.4" 


69.3" 


74.4" 


73.0" 


66.9" 


56.5" 


45.1" 


34.9" 


52.7" 


Precipitation: 
3.56" 3.49" 


3.78" 


3.32" 


3.33" 


3.44" 


4.2?" 


4.34" 


3.48" 


3.39" 


3.20" 


3.3 " 


42.90" 


C C 


Temperature: 
Jan. Feb. 


Bombay, India 
Mar. Apr. May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Year 




80.0" 8l.O" 


83.0" 


84.0" 


83.0" 


79.0" 


78.0" 


78.0" 


79.0" 


79.0" 


8o.o" 


80.0" 


80.33" 


n 


Precipitation: 
0.1" 0.1" 


0.1" 


0.1" 


0.8" 


18.3" 


24.3" 


13.8" 


10.5" 


2.2" 


0.4" 


0.1" 


70.8" 






Lesson Development : 
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Have students answer the following questions: 

1. What is the average yearly rainfall in New York r.nd Bombay? 

(N< Y* 42. 9" Bombay 70.8") 

2. How is this rainfall distributed in New York? In Bombay? 

(New York - evenly all year round - slight increase in summer months. 
Bombay - very heavy in June, July, Aug. & Sept] rest of year very light.) 

3. Compare the monthly temperatures in Bombay and New York. What does this 

tell us? 

(Bombay - even temperatures all year round 
New York - cool winters, warm summers.) 

4. What are the coolest months in Bombay? (-July and August) 

What conclusions can you make from this? (Rainfall cools the area.) 

5. Why do you think that the summer months got an excessive amount of rain? 

(The winds blow across the water onto the land.) 

6. Why do you suppose the winter months are dry? (The wind shifts from 

the Southwest to the Northeast and comes over land to the water.) 

7* What is the chief problem this shifting wind brings to the subcontinent 
of India? 

(There is either too much or too little rainfall.) 

8. Why is there very slight variation in temperature from month to month in 
Bombay? (Nearness to the equator.) Why the great difference in 
New York? (Further away from the equator. ) 



Summary : 

1. With the information we have charted and discussed, how would you define 
a monsoon? 

(A nonsoon is a seasonal wind which blows from the south from 
April to October and from the north for the other six months 
of the year.) 

2. What problems may arise from this irregular rainfall? 

(Too much or too little rain for growing crops, inability to 
grow crops in a given year despite favorable temperatures, 
erosion of the soil.) 

3. How can these problems be alleviated? 

(Irrigation, dams to conserve water, reforestation.) 



Concepts : 
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1. Natural occurrences over which man has no control either improye or 

destroy life and property, (o) 

2, Mapping and map analysis are basic tools of geography, (o) 
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Figure - 1 
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MONSOONS 

Tho two drawings Irclow represent monsoon conditions to Asia during 
a year. Study the drawings and then answer tho questions. 
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1. In map A, monsoon conditions arc shown 1. T 11 msp B, monsoon conditions arc shown 



for what season? 



for what season? 



2. In what months do such conditions occur in ^ In wha( monlh , do wch ^iUons gener- 



Oouthern and Eastern Asm? 



ally occur in .Southern and Eastern Asia? 



8. What do the atrowa over tho Asian land 
mass. represent? 



S. From what direction do the cool winds blow 
on this map? 



4 . In what direction is the warm air moving? 

ft, In what direction do the prevailing winds 
move over Asa In these months? . — - 



6. Why do these winds haw a drying effect 
upon the land over which they blow? 



4. In what direction does warm air always 

move? . - 

5- Why do the winds that blow from the 
ocean to the land carry moisture? 



Why don’t monsoon conditions occur in North America? 



SOUTHER* ASIA 



Workbook For The Eastern Hemisphe re 
Druanond • Thompson 

Reproduced by perwiaalon of Allyn end Bacon Inc., Copyright 1961*65 



READING II 



★THE TRADITIONAL SOCIETY 



Stating the Issue 



To a degree every society Is a prisoner of its past. The past sets 
the folkways and mores which the present obeys. The past established 
institutions resistant to change. The past builds a value system 
which helps to determine the things men tieasure. The past can be 
changed only when people are willing to see ancient mores, folkways. 
Institutions and values scrapped for new ones. To many people, par- 
ticularly to illiterate peasants living in isolated villages, change 
is the great enemy. How to persuade them? 



Societies change in two ways. Sometimes new things are invented for 
the first time, Just as some primitive man first discovered how to make 
fire by striking sparks from flint. In the modern underdeveloped world, 
however, most of the Impetus for change comes from diffusion, from ideas 
carried to the newer nations from the indjstrialiecd West. Whether 
these ideas will take root in a new land depends in part upon the native 
culture. Some cultures are more receptive to specific changes than are 
others. Within a given culture, some ideas or institutions will be 
accepted mors rapidly than others. In any case the traditional culture 
of an area will have a profound impact upon the process of diffusion. 



Religion 



India is a land of immense racial and religious diversity. There is 
no such thing as a typical Indian racial group; a wide variety of racial 
groups are represented in the vast sub-continent. Tremendous diversity 
also exists in the sphere of religion. Although over 80 per cent of the 
Indians are Hindus, followers of other religions are also significant in 
numbers. For instance, India contains one of the largest Muslin popula- 
tions in the world, exceeded only by Pakistan and Indonesia. The Chris- 
tin population in India is around 8 million, centered mainly in tha 
South. There are over 6 million Sikhs, moat of whom live in the Punjab 
and around Delhi. In addition to these four groups, there are Buddhists 
and Jains, Pareees (Zoroatrians) and Jews, aninists and tribal peoples. 
The presence of so many different religious groups has helped to create 
a climate of tolerance, but at times it has also led to violence and 
conflict. 



The hold of religion on the the Indian people has always been strong. 
Even today the intensity of religious belief remains unshaken. This is 
not surprising for India has a profound religious tradition and has 
given birth to two of the vorld's great religions — Hinduism and 
Buddhism -- which have a total following of nearly 600 million people. 
Although Buddhism is no longer the Important religion it once was in 
India, it is still the major religion of many other countries, particu- 
larly in Southeast Asia, 



Hinduism and Buddhism are related religions in the sense that they stem 
from common social and value aysteiu. Buddhism say have begun as an at- 
tempt to reform Hinduism, It spread through much of the country, but 
did not replace Hinduism entirely. After a period of about one thousand 
years, the latter reemerged at tha dominant religion of India. 



a Lamb, Beatrice Pitney, India, A World In Transition . Hew Torkt 
Fredereick A. Praeger, 1963. pp. 97-113. pas aim . 



These and following readings are from Area Studies in the Hon Western 
World. Original copy supplied by Carnegie Institute of Tectinoiogy. 
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READING III 
AN INDIAN VILLAGE 

*CASTE 



Caste le the basic social fact of India. Hindu society Is made up of 
hundreds of ca 9 tes and sub-castes arranged In order of precedence. 

The Individual Is first and foremost a member of his caste, and It Is 
to caste that ho owes his first loyalty. For centuries caste has 
governed every facet of the life of the Hindu people. Since It Is a 
complete system providing codes of conduct to Its members and demanding 
that they lead their lives according to prescribed ritual, caste af- 
fects both natlon-bulldlng and economic development. 

Caste Is not easy to define. Caste Is not simply class since In roost 
castes there are rich and poor. It Is not a color distinction; there 
are some Brahmans who arc very dark and many Untouchables of fair com- 
plexion. Nor Is It a distinction based on occupation. Anyone can be- 
come a farmer, and many priests are not Brahmans. 

Caste must not be confused with "varna," the terra used to describe the 
ancient Hindu division of society by occupation. According to legend, 
the four "varnas" were created out of the body of the Deity. The 
Brahman (priest) was formed from his head, the Kshatrlya (warrior) 
from hls arms, the Valshya (merchant) from the trunk, and the Sudras 
(cultivator or artisan) from hls feet. But tha ’’varnas" are not four 
original castes, as Is often mistakenly supposed. 

Bearing in mind that no definition of the term can account for Its 
complexity and variety, a caste can be defined as a number of families 
whose members marry each other, dine together, and follow a commonly 
shared set of rules of behavior. These rules cover Just about every- 
thing -• not Just what a man may eat or drink, but also how food should 
be prepared, when a man should VuSh, what clothes he should wear, how 
and when he should worship, and ae on. 

The reading for today describes some of the rules and practices of 
caste. It was written by Taya Zlnkln, the Indian correspondent for 
The Manchester Guardian and The Economist . Mrs. Zlnkln Is the author 
of several books about India. As you read, think about the following 
questions. 

1. What Is a caste? How does caste Influence 
the behavior of Its meabets? 

2. Does It offer social and psychological ad- 
vantages to Indians? Wojld this system be 
herd to undermine? 

3. How Is caste related to the traditional 
values and religion of India? 

4. How Is caste tied to traditional economic 
relationships? Will caste restrictions have 
to change before economic progress can take 
place? What effect upon the work patterns 
of a modern factory would the observance of 
caste relationships have? 



* glnkln, Taya. Caste Today . London Institute of Race Relations, 
Oxford University Press, 19M, 44-3$, passim. 



READING IV 



* HE FAMILY 

The family is the primary social institution for man in most of the world* 

M03t men are born into families and owe to their families their primary loyalty. 
In American society, a person's family helps to define his social position and 
identify him among his acquaintances, In India, however, a man is defined 
first by his caste; within the caste he is defined by family. 

Yet family plays an extremely important role in the life of most Indians, es 
the following selection indicates* For instance, the family is the primary 
educational agency for most Indians; it is responsible for teaching the young 
what caste duties they have and for teaching the skills they need to pursue 
the family occupation, 

Family still exerts a strong hold on the loyalties of most Indians, Since it 
performs so many of the functions that other institutions perform in the 
United States snd other western countries, the average Indian feels lost with- 
out it, He finds it hard to allow some other institution to take over the 
functions that normally have been performed by the family* The family's hold 
on the heart and wind of Indians has great consequences for India's hopes 
for economic growth, 

*From Taya ZlnLln, India Changes! Oxford University Press, 1958, 50-60 passim , 



READING V 



THE VILLAGE 



For thousands of years the great majority of India's people lived in 
villages. Tod a? more than half-a-mlllion villages dot the country- 
side, Village life still follows a pattern which has remained virtu- 
slly unchanged fox centuries, Mo*t villages are small snd isolsted, 
the horleons of their inhabitants extending only to the edge of nearby 
fields. Only in the past few years has growing contact with the out- 
side world begun to change the traditional pattern of village life. 



No one can hope to understand traditional India without knowledge of 
village life, But there is no typical village. Differences from one 
village to another are infinite depending on a host of fsetors such ss 
climatic variations, the crops which are cultivated, caste patterns, 
the sort of political system and many others. Despite these differences, 
a few generalisations about villages will apply to all of India, 



The village is both the hope and the despair of the nation. In the 
villages live most of India's people and from them comes the food which 
must feed everyone in the vast subcontinent, If the villages can pro- 
duce more and control their burgeoning population, then the entire so- 
ciety can advance. But the villages can also doom the new Indian govern- 
ment to fsilure, If they are unable or unwilling to change, the plans 
which the government has made will certainly fall. And change cooes 
hsrd in this tr&ditlonsl society, 




Questions for Discussion 

1, Vhst functions does the family perform? Which of these 
functions are normally assumed by other institutions in 
modern, western countries? Vhst implications does the 
role of the family have for economic development? 

in Vhst ere India's marriage customs? What do these customs 
imply about the role of marriage and the family? Vhat in- 
fluence might these customs have ott economic growth? 

in What influence does the family have on young people who 
wish to move to the city? Vhat will happen to the family 
if young people do move to the city? 

Row does village life help to breed the attitudes described 
in the test paragraph? Vhst effect might attitudes such as 
these hnve upon economic growth? 
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READING VI 

THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF THE INDIAN VILI AGE 
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Americans sre accustomed to thinking of politics In terms of national 
elections. For us local and state governments do not seem nearly so 
important as developments In the national arena. But Imagine how 
differently an Inhabitant of an Indian village must feel. He may never 
have traveled farther than fifteen miles or so from his birthplace. 

The news of events taking place In far off New Delhi may never reach 
his car. What Is most Important may well be more closely linked to his 
fields and to the members of his caste In hla own village than to the 
bills considered by the national Indian parliament. 

Before India became Independent of British control, natives In the 
villa^ep were even more locallst In their Interests ti.a.i they are now. 
Since the political situation In the villages has been virtually un- 
changed for centuries, they also describe traditional Indian society. 
The villages have little contact with the central government. For 
many Inhabitants of the village, the central government might as well 
not exist at all, so little Is Its Influence felt. 

Two villages, each dominated by a different caste, may Illustrate a 
point-- the Intimate relationships of the political system and the 
social structure of which It Is a part. The two villages may be quite 
different in some ways, but in each the political system is tightly 
woven with strands from the wider culture. In the first village, for 
example, the caste whose members compose the majority of the populace 
may really run political affairs despite the presence In the village 
of a few hlgh-caste Brahmans. The dominant caste In this Instance Is 
the peasant caste. 

In the second vlllfge, the Brahmans may dominate politics entirely, 
but they also dominate social life and general caste relationships. 
Clearly In these two Instances political systems are reflections of 
the wider culture of which they ate a part. 



Q uestions for D iscussion 



1. What questions would you ask to analyte the 
political system of these two villages? What 
answera can you give to these questions on the 
basis of the evidence presented In this reading? 

2. What problems would local governmental Institutions 
like these present to economic development? 

3. How were the political structures of these villages 
related to the culture of which they vere a part? 
How easy would it be to change the political struc- 
ture of the villages? 



* Activity; Caste In India 



1. The teacher could duplicate and distribute copie3 of the reading selection, 
'"What Is Caste?"and the diagram. 

2. The teacher might make a transparency and, with an overhead projector, 
show the diagram. 

3. The teacher might engage tta class in the following role-playing activity. 



Suggested Role-Playing Activity on Caste In India 

1, Divide the class into groups. The groups may be of different sizes but 
each should be as much of a cross section of the class as possible in 
terms of race, sex, ability, height, weight. 

2. As 60 on as the class realizes the groupings are arbitrary (Bom into caste )j 
set the following rules: 

A. You must do the job your father did. 

B. You may eat only with those in your group. 

C. You may wear only the same clothing as your group. 

D. You may marry only within the group. 

3* For each group assign certain rules of behavior and privilege. (Some 
teachers may wish to personalize this further by using classroom chores*) 

4. Explain the penalties for failing to obey the limitations placed on each 
caste; e.g., social ostracism, economic hardship, reincarnation in a lower 
caste. 

5. Bnphasize in a positive manner that everyone knows his place and has no 
worries caused by failure; loneliness or addition in this life. 



(&e8tlon3 for Discussion based on Role-Playing 

1. Do you like the system? Explain your opinion. 

2. Why do you think it started? 

3. Hew is it like our social classes? Different? 

h. Do you think the caste system helps the individual person in India? 
Explain your views. 

5. Would you be happy in a caste system? Explain your point of view. 

6. If you were a meafcer of the Indian Farllaaent, what would you propose 
as lavs to speed up the elimination of the Caste System, now that the 
Caste System is illegal it. India? 



♦Recommended for student# achieving below grade level. 
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UNTOUCHABUES (OUTCASTES) 
tanners, street sweepers, pig kee^ra 
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Questions for Discussion Based on Reading Selection and Diagram 

1, Is there anything like caste in America? 

2 , Kw is caste different from our social classes? 

3, Would you like to be In a caste system? Explain your thinking. Which 
caste would you choose? Why do you Bake this choice? 

h. Some people say that the caste system prevents India from developing 
itself. Do you agree or disagree? Why? 

5, The modern Indian government discourages discrimination. How will this 
effect the caste system in your opinion? 

6. Why do you think the Indian people have long accepted the system? 



r* 




* Recommended for students achieving below grade level. 
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* Reading Selection : "What Is Caste?" 

Like people In other societies, a Hindu woman, or child, of India 

belongs to many groups. 

He is rich or poor or in between. 

He is dark skinned or light skinned. 

He may have a trade or skill. 

He belongs to a religion. 

He is a citizen of the country. 

He is a member of a family. 

But more important to the Hindu is the fact of castes Each caste has 
a complete set of rules about life. These rules cover almost everything. 
They list what a man may eat or drink, how food is to be cooked, when 
a man should wash, what clothes to wear, haw and when to worship and so on. 

A man is born into his caste. He may not change it . Caste has been, 
throughout most of India's history, the most important identification 
(label) of an individual. Caste puts a Hindu automatically into a 
fixed, unchangeable social position. 

No matter how much money he earns, no matter what success he may have, 

Ids social position "caste" never changes. 

The Brahman (priest) is at the top - as can be seen in the diagram. 

The divisions as seen here are not really castes themselves. Each 
has many subcastes. For example^ a potter who uses a large wheel to 
make pottery is in a different caste from the potter who uses a small 
wheel. One would never use the wheel of the other. 

Until recently the "Untouchable" was at the bottom or "out of caste" - 
an " outcast ". The Indian government has "abolished" this caste because 
its members were treated so inhumanely (cruelly). As you can see, caste 
is really very difficult to define, It is not based on money. Most 
castes have rich and poor. Some castes have more than one race. It is 
not color. Most castes have both dark skinned and light skinned people. 

It is not occupation. There are priests who are not Brahmans. Anyone 
in any caste may be a farmer. Maybe it is history. 

Did the Aryan invaders of 2,000 or more years ago set up the system to 
make slaves of the Dravidians? 

Maybe it is religion. The Hindu religion says you may bebom into u 
better life if you live a good life now and obey all the roles of your 
present caste. 

This is called Karma, or the "D octrine of Moral Consequence ". This is 
part of the larger idea of Reincarnation , this idea of the Hindu 
religion teaches that a person*? soul never dies. It Is reborn in 
another body. Whether it is better or worse than the present body 
depends on Karma . 

Along with this is the idea of Pharma, Th i, the set of rules you 
Bust follow in each caste to be promoter 'n tr ■* :,ext life to a better 
caste. 

An old Indian proverb says, "It is better to do one's own Pharma poorly 
than to du another’ e well." 

Saste is best described as a nuafcer of families whose meafcers marry each 
other, eat together, and follw a set of rules of behavior different 
from all other castes. 




* fteccanended for student* achieving below grade level . 
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•Activity} The Sacred Cows of India and America 



1, The teacher could refer to this Curriculum Bulletin , paragraphs 
two and three, page 187, 

2, The teacher might read the news article in this Curriculum 
Bulletin, page20*». 

3, The teacher might duplicate and distribute or project the cartoon 
comparing the cow and the car. 

The teache- could direct class discussion tovards an understanding 
of culturally protected practices, objects and institutions in 
all societies, including our ovr. 

Questions for Discussion Based on Cartoon 

1. Bo you agree or disagree with the cartoon's point of view that the 
automobile is our "sacred cov"? 

2. Mow do you account for the position of the automobile as ons of 
our "sacred cows"? Can you name a few more "sacred cows" in our 
society? Explain your choices. 

3. Why do ve continue to produce and use automobiles in large numbers? 

1*. In your viev, should ve get rid of most automobiles, considering 
their destructiveness? Explain your position. 

5. Some Indians consider the cow more useful alive than dead. Do 
you agree or disagree? 

6. Kov do you account for the position of the cov as one of the 
"sacred cows" of Indian society? Can you nece a fe" r ' "sacred 
cove" of India? Explain your choices. 

7. In your viev, should Indians get rid of aos*. cove, cot-sidorlng 
their destructiveness? Explain your position. 

■Recommended for students achieving belov grade level. 

■Activity} Marriage Ind i an and American Styles 

1. The cartoon "Tvo Ways to Marriage" could be copied and distributed 
or projected by the teacher. 

2. The teacher could read or dlstrlb * selection in this Curriculum 
Bulletin, page.205. 

3. Words such as humiliating and co±i jfhifc might be def o * by the 
teacher and students. 

t. The teacher could consult page 205 of this Curriculum Bulletin 
for suitable Questions for discussion. He could also ask the 
folloving questions 1 

a. If you vere a parent, vhlch system vould you prefer for 
your child? Why? 

b. In vhlch society do you think marriage has more tradition 
and security ? Why? 

■Recommended for students achieving belov grade level. 
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THB NEW TCt»jnMES, T UESDAY, NOVEMBER (. iWt 



Hindu Reverence for Cow Is Key to Indian Rioting 



Staffer tf Atdntl h HtfA 
• Dttily Su £g«p«taf (o 
Jfiflnf a Human 



nr uchajto beeves 
In the state of Kjriorc In Un 
south of IryHa, Hindu children 
rtdli IMi nursery rhyme about 
tbs c« 

UrUm I yield roPI, butler **<S 
eufd, te ttiuift maakMxj, 
tfy dttftf u *t futl IMfd, 

Aft^to w|*h the fiCK>r tftd w«J1 ; 



t, become* the <4cr* <3 **h 
on forehead. 

WUea deed. of my iklft m 
MOdlU «U4«, 

Of (fat bellow* il th* blacksmith’* 
for* ace; 

Of my boot* are buttoa* oidt . 
Sot of whit iff ir« yov, 0 hUnT 

The t 'Jdien of Mysore, Kk* 
all of India’s 400 million Hindu*, 
drew up revering cow*, They 
don't i’tfft to the cow a* an 
animal but as "Qo Math* — 
Cow wVs U a Mother— and tmt 
the animal with th# mpect they 
would ftv* to a human mother 
Mewgtter OmMsiM a BU 
The Hindu* beHm that 



suited In another riot Sept, IQ 
ja. the central Icdlm town of 
Bulm, wJfere 11 pecple were 
killed as Hindu* and Ma. >n* 
claAhed with stone* anl In*** 
That fight b«fw u Sndus 
paraded through th* HrceU of 
the town demanding the trvi of 
all cow slaughtering. 

Tht vagrant cow* o! India 
roam through cllica catirg fnm 
garbage cans and munching 
noadside hedges. In a country 
where famine Is a co&stant dan* 
ger, the oows alv> roam at wiQ 
oo farm* and In vegetable 
patches, eating crop# meant for 
humans. In return, the vast 
number* of' ©ow* provido the 
fertiliser that help* nurture the 
»g>a from the country* tired 

Arttct* U of the Ind&n Ooa- 
itrtut^aays t?e Government 
shaT. "lake step* for preselling 



and Improving the breeds an2 
pfoWbiung the slaughter of 
cow* H calve* sr > d other mlkh 
and draft tattle.'* 

The Government has left the 
responsibility for JegUUtioe 
concerning cow slaughter to the 
states, Kira of them permitted 
some form of daughter until 



Mr. Handles order was an- 
nounced Friday. 

There are at least }T6 rrUttk* 
cow* la India and the national 
Cow Servicing Society e*. 
ttm&tes that ib.OOO cows art 
slaughtered each day, most of 
them by Moslems, 

Because of the Hindu Influ* 
ence, the scrawny, filthy giuy 
jows sprawl ta the sUeeU of 
Indian town* and ciUea Moat 
of them no longer give milk and 
many are diseased strays let 
out tag ago by their owner*, 

OaMhl, who spurred th# In- 
dian movement toward Lade- 
P»d«ce, once wrote that tht 
cere *1* the peraoclflcation of 
inooceoco . . . protectioci of the 
cow mean* protection of tho 
whole dumb creation of God." 
Ho defended the ban on cow 
slaughter as an economic Moon* 
stty, asserting that the cow 
must be protected la a nation 
with the lowest jrdlk yield la 
the world. 

He advocated special forest 
preserve* for diseased and aged 
cows and produced figures that 
hi said showed the nation could 
support many mUUofis matin 
.?ow*. 



slaughtering a cow is a deadly 
rta equivalent to the murder of 
a human being. But India’s T5 
minion Moslems have no re- 
ligious restriction agtinst the 
sit ugh let of cows cr th# eat- 
ing of beef. 

The co v is represeaUd as 
<be symbol of ruprttr* abun- 
dance In the Vedas, the ancient 
scriptures on which Htodu 
phOowophy and religion are 
UaedL Rear# cow t* eonrdcred 
a descendant of Ktmadhenu, a 
heavenly cow with the face of 
a beautiful woman that U 
capable of futflUteg aB the 
wlshoe of its master. | 

Hindus have been demonstrat-l 
lag for rears against a*y «H 
lag of the animal* and a d*a- 
(Mbsttoa yesterday la froet 
U Parliament eruptbd into a 
riot la which at least fear pet* 
*rn wart kited. 

TV* riot came only three 
days after Home MWaUr Gut- 
cartal Hand* estewded tht baa 
aa the ihsriUr of tow* to ai 
of hli'i Tl sta tea, Mr. Hah- 
4a*s announcement rf the ban's 
attention earns after peart of 
agUaUoa for ft by the fehara- 
‘ faa fttrgh (Wctks par- 



Hi 



a right-wing Hinge troop, 
k Mlionwidl agnation ft- 



QUESTION S DR DISCUSSION 

1. How is & cow valuable to & fanner? 

2. How does reverence for the cow illustrate the 
fttatenent, "Religion is & way of life in India"? 

3. What economic changes in the past 100 years 
challenge the high place of the cow in indiar, 
agriculture? 

4. Why do billions of Indians insist that veneration 
for the cow must continue? 

5. What economic ideas are held to be a boost sacred 
in the United States? Do you have any "sacred 
c<ws" in your lif-? 
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^ 1966 by tbn Hsw York TIms Ccrt^ny. Reprinted by permission. 
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READING VII 

MARRIAGE - INDIAN STYLE 

"Wouldn’t you like to be free to choose your own marriage partners, like 
the young people do in the West?" 

"Oh no!" several voices replied in chorus. 

Taken aback, we searched their faces. "Why not?" 

"For one thing," said one of them, "doesn’t it put the girl in a very 
humiliating position?" 

"Humiliating? In what way?" 



O 



"Well, doesn’t it mean that she has to try to look pretty, and call attention 
to herself, and attract a boy, to be sure she’ll get married?" 



O 



"Well, perhaps so," 



"And if she doesn’t want to do that, or if she feels it’s undignified, 
{) wouldn't that mean that she mightn’t get a husband?" 



C\ 



"Yes, that's possible." 



O 



"So, a girl who is shy and doesn’t push herself forward might not be able 
to get married. Does that happen?" 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



"Sometimes it does.” 

"Well, surely that’s humiliating. It makes getting married a sort of competi- 
tion in which the girls are fighting each other for the boys. And it encour- 
ages a girl to pretend she’s better than she really is. She can’t relax and 
be herself. She has to make a good impression to get a boy, and then she has 
to go on making a good impression to get him to marry her." 

Before we could think of an answer to this unexpected line of argument, 
another girl broke in. 

"In our system, you see," she explained, "we girls don’t have to worry at all. 
We know we’ll get married. When we are old enough, our parents will find a 
suitable boy, and everything will be arranged. We don’t have to go into compe- 
tition with each other." 



Report by two American marriage counselors. 
Fereh: India and South Asia - Macmillan, 

pp. 24-25. 

"Marriage - Indian Style" offers an interesting contrast to American customs. 
It is an example of cultural variation that opens the way for expression of 
students* opinions and experiences in the area of child-parent relationships. 
After the pupils have read the passage, the teacher may raise such questions 
as: 

1, Why did girls in India criticize American courtship customs? 

2, Why do they think the Indian way is better? 




3. 



4r 



5. 



Which system do you prefer? Why? 

Why do you believe this custom will change as India develops 
through the years? 

To what extent would the Indian way be out of step with many 
cultural trends in American life? 



3. 



Family organization takes different forms in different societies. (A-S) 
Societies vary in culture. (A-S) 

Varying attitudes toward change bring conflict. (A-S) / 



LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 



Hindi is the national language of India besides which there are 13 other 
languages recognized in Lhe Indian Constitution as the principal regional lan- 
guages. TTiey are Assamese, Bengali* Gujarati, Kashmiri, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Urdu, Tamil and Telugu. English has been 
in use as the official language since independence. In accordance with a pro- 
vision in lhe Constitution which stipulated the replacement of English by 
Hindi as the official language, Hindi became the official language on January 
26th, 1%5. However, English is still being widely used and will continue to 
be an associate official language for an indefinite period. 

Each of the fourteen Indian languages mentioned above has a well de- 
veloped literature extending over several hundred years. The ancient Indian 
lilera: re is mostly in Sanskrit or Pali. Early Indian literature includes the 
Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the Smritis and the Puranas. They deal 
with a large variety of subjects — religious ceremonies, philosophy, history, 
polity and so on, During the early centuries of the Christian era a large num- 
ber of dramas w’ere written in Sanskrit and the most outstanding figure among 
the playwrights was Kalidasa, who is still read with interest in many parts of 
the world. 



Most of the Modern Indian languages originated do ring the medieval 
ages. The early Sanskrit literature was a commc-A source for the writers in 
these languages. Persian language and literature ilso had a considerable influ- 
ence on the languages of the North. Many of the medieval writers were mystics 
and aair t-poeta. The impact of the Western cu ture began to be felt in India 
in the 19lh century, first in Bengal and then in other parts of India. The 20th 
century has produced many outstanding writers in Indian languages. Molt 
notable among them was Rabindranath Tagore, who was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in 1913 for his collection of songs and oems, entitled “Gitanjali.” He 
wrote mostly in Bengali and translated his own * corks into English. 

Several Indian authors have also written in English. The writings of Dr. 
Radhakriihnan, now President of India, and of the late Prime Minister Nehru 
are well known, not only for their contents but also for their beautiful prose 
style. Quite a few f jdian authors have written well known fiction in English. 
Among them arj Mulk Raj Anand, R. K. Narayan and Kamala Markandaya. 
Many outstanding writings in Indian languages have been translated into 
English and other foreign languages. 

Indie Ip formation Center, Veshington, D.C. 
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READING IX 



STORIES FROM THE PANCHATANTR/ 

The Panchatantra contains the most widely known stories in the world, If 
it were further declared that the Panchatantr a is the b< t collection* of 
stories in the world! the assertion could hardly be disproved) and would 
probably command the assent of these possessing the knowledge for a Judg- 
ment, Assuming varied forms in theiv native India, then traveling in 
translations, and translations of translations, through Persia, Arabia, 
Syria, and the civilized countries of Europe, these stories have, for more 
than twenty centuries, brought delight to hundreds of millions. The Pan - 
chatantra , or Five Books contain almost 100 stories. A story from Book 
II, M Mother Shandllee's Bargain 11 is shorter than most, longer than some, 

BOOK II: THE WINNING OF FRIENDS 

MOTHER SHANDILEE'S BARGAIN 

At one time I asked a certain Brahman in a certain town for shelter during 
the rainy season, and this he gave me. So there I lived, occupied with 
plcus duties. 

One day I woke betimes, ana listening to a conversation between my host 
and his wife, I heard the Brahman say: "My dear, tomorrow will be the 

winter solstice, an extremely profitable season. So I will go to another 
village in search of donations. And you, in honor of the sun should give 
some Brahman food to the extent of your ability. M 

But his wife snapped at him harshly, saying: "Who would give food to a 

poor Brahman like you? Are you not ashamed to talk like that? And besides: 

Since first I puc my hand in yours, 

I haven't had a thing: 

I*ve never tasted stylish food. 

Don't mention gem or ring.' 1 

At this the Brahaman was terrified and he stammered: ,r My dear, my dear, 

you should not say such things. You have heard the saying: 

You have a mouthful only? Give 
A half to feed the needy: 

Will any ever own the wealth 
For which his soul is greedy?' 1 



And again: 



"The poor man can but give a mite; 

Yet his reward is such -- 
The Scriptures tell us -- as is his, 

From riches giving much. 

The cloud gives only water, yet 
The whole world treats him as a pet: 

But none can bear the sun, who stands 

With rays that look like outstretched hands. 11 

"Bearing this in mind, even the poor should give to the right person at 
the right time -- though the gift seems beneath contempt. For 

Great faith, a gift appropriate, 

Fit time, a fit recipient. 

An understanding heart — and gifts 
Are blest beyond all measurement." 

And some quote this; 



"Indulge in no excessive greed 
(A little helps in time of need) 
But one, by greed excessive led. 
Perceived a topknot on his head." 



Translated by Arthur W, Ryder 

The Panchatantra , University of Chicago Press, pp. 234-235, with permission 




Figure 6 

HEAD OF A ftODHJSATTVA. The original Is of shicco, 
Graeto-Buddhiil, N.W, Indian stylo, 2nd to 3rd century 



A.D. 

A Eodhisattva is a buddhist doily who hu passed through ft tccUs 
of incarnations ud hu finally entered on the Path of Bodhi 
or Perfect Knowledge. The statuette, to which this head at 
one time formed a part, may have come from a temple. The 
expression, “Orreco-Buddhlst, refut to the fact that the native 
rtUgJoua atylc vu influenced by Hellenistic features. This 
phenomenon occurred in the art of many countries which as 
a result -'Cf Alexander’s conquests were exposed to Greek 
culture. This contact was continued, and In many instances 
intensified, when these far flung provinces and tributary 
states were absorbed into the orbit of the Roman Empire, itaeu 
at this late date saturated with Greek culture. 
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READING X 



THE PROCESS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 
Stating the Issue 

Indus trisl ism is the hallmark of the modern world. Today no country without 
an industrial base can count for much in world affairs. In addition to pres- 
tige, industrialism brings with it a higher standard of living, military-might, 
better education, improved health and a host of other benefits. Hence, the 
entire world is caught up in a breakneck race to industrialize. 

The rapid growth of industry took place first in England in the late eighteenth 
century* A peculiar combination of political, social, and economic conditions 
made, it possible for the growth of a single industry, tha cotton textile indus- 
try, to spur an economic take-oft*. Eut the same sec of conditions has not 
existed iti any other country that has undergone industrialization, The United 
States, closest to England in duplicating the conditions that provided for an 
economic take-off, had to follow a different path t.c industrialization. In the 
Soviet Union, a totalitarian elite had to overcome the weight of centuries of 
traditions to modernize the economy. The process of industrialization has 
been different in Great Eritain, the United States and Rusnia. 

It was and still is different again in India. Indian society was even more 
different from England's than Russia's had been. Subsistence farmers made up 
a larger proportion of her population; the pressure of population on limited 
reaourcej was infinitely greater; the fact that India was a colony of Great 
Britain added another significant difference. There were many others. Given 
this different social setting, it is obvious that the process of industrializa- 
tion would vary both from that of England and that of Russia. 

T/hether or not India can industrialize is a vital matter to the free world. If 
she can do so successfully, she will give the lie to the Communists who claim 
that under Jeveloped countries can only progress economically through using com- 
mand techniques in a # ’otalitarian government. If sho fails, much of the under- 
developed world uay follow her into the Communist camp, 

Whether or not she succeeds depends largely upon whether men reared in tradi- 
tional society can adjust themselves to a technology and an accompanying way 
of life diffused into India from the West. Can India find the means to import 
and to develop machinery fast enough to industrialize? Can her teeming millions 
adjust to the new way of life? Can her industrial and agricultural productivity 
surpass the rate of growth of her population? Can she industrialize and still 
remain free? 



READING XI 

ELITES AND INDUSTRIALIZATION: AN APPROACH TO ANALYSIS 

Nations do not become industrialized automatically, The process of industriali- 
zation depends upon the energy, ingenuity, and persistence of a very few men 
who shake the society out of its traditional ways. Even in nations where the 
drive to industrialize appears to have taken place unconsciously, as in Great 
Britain or the United States, a small elite led the way. Had it not been /or 
the alliance of middle class entrepreneurs and landed aristocrat! in England 
or the American industrial giants like Carnegie, Rockefeller and their 
financier allies like J. P. Morgan, the English-speaking peoples might still 
earn their livelihood on subsistence farms. 



) 



) 



) 



) 



Four noted economists, Clark Kerr* John T. Dunlop, Frederick Haibison and 
Charles Myers, have attempted to analyze the functions of various elites who 
have carried out the industrialization process in various nations. In their 
book. Industrialism and Industrial Man , they have identified five ''model" 
elites who have assumed the burden of industrializing their countries. The 
authors make no claim that their model elites have ever existed in the pure 
form in which they describe them, but their model does provide us with a tool 
for analyzing industrialization in various nations around the world. Starting 
from the model, the investigator interested in analyzing the methods snd pur- 
poses of industrializing India, can develop a set of analytical questions which 
he can then apply to the data he encounters. 



Readings from Area Studle 
Technology 
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READING XII 

THE INDUSTRIALIZING ELITES 

In the past two hundred fifty years, five types of industrializing elites have 
led the way to the modernization of a nation's economy. They are: 

1. The dynastic elite : The members of a dynastic elite 

are originally drawn from a landed or commercial aristocracy 
sometimes with allies from among military, religious or 
governmental groups* Trying to save their own position at 
the top of the social structure, the dynastic elite disrupts 
t ha traditional society as little as possible as it p- shej 
the process of industrial irm. Its members try to save the 
essence of the past and graft onto it the elemencs essential 
to a roodsjn society* The best historical example of the 
dynastic elite is the group of leaders who industrialized 
Japan in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

2. Th e middle class : The midJle class elite is made up of a view 

group rising in opposition to an old elite out able to live 
with it, England represents the classic example. Middle 
class elites are likely to come from already existing comr 

J mercial and artisan gr>ups. Rather than make a frontal 

assault on the position of the old privileged classes, they 
attack piecemeal and make gains slowly. Since the societies 
in which the middle class has led the movement toward indus- 
trialization are mobile, the new classes climb the social 
ladder and eventually ruach the top. In this case industrial- 
ism has provided ways to change an entire social structure, 

3* The revolutionary intellectu als: In countries like the 

Soviet Union or Communist China, revolutionary Intellectuals 
seize control of the political machinery and depose the es- 
tablished rulers of the land. They then use the state to 
speed the process of industrialism, sweeping away as quick- 
ly as possible the old elite and the old culture and establish- 
ing new ones. 

4. The colonial administrator : The colonial elite has introduced 

industrialism into much of the underdeveloped world supplying 
capital, techniques and leadership. His role, however, is a 
transitional one, for sooner or later he is driven out to be 
replaced by natives. Usually the colonial elite begins in- 
dustrialization to benefit the home country by developing raw 
materials or producing something which cannot be made at home. 

As an alien, the colonial administrator usually cannot survive 
permanently and is anxious to preserve the culture he finds in 

a land so that the native leaders will support him. The English 
in India are a typical example. 

5. The nationalist elite s The nationalist leader is difficult to 
define because his type varies so much. There is no single 
nationalist type. But a nationalist revolt usually does raise 
up a small group of national heroes who can lead the march to 
industrialism. Moreover, the mass of people expect great changes 
to be made when freedom is attained, and these expectations are 
characteristic of industrial developments led by nationalist 
elites. Finally, nationalist leaders usually use the state as 

an instrument of industrial development. For this reason a mix of 
private enterprise and socialist ownership is coiomon in these 
states. India's present leaders can be considered a nationalist 
elite* 
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Questions for Discussion 

1. Assume you were given the assignment to interview one of India's chief 
economic ministers. On the basis of the charts in this reading, what 
questions would you ask him in order to determtn 3 hoy India is going 
about industrializing her country. What questions would you ask him 
about how he must change Indian culture to industrialize? (Come to 
class with several questions written out,) 

2. Would you be satisfied with the economic minister’s answers to your 
questions? If you wished to have other answers, where would you look 
for evidence? Which of your questions would the minister be most cap- 
able of answering? 

3. Why do you think different types of elites have industrialized dif- 
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READING XIII 

ECONOMIC PLANNING IN INDIA 



India 1 8 industrialization began under the aegis of British colonial 
leaders. After World War II, Indian nationalists took over, They were 
devoted to the principle of national independence and progress for which 
they had struggled so long. Convinced that India must follow the path 
of the West toward a democratic political system, the nationalist leaders 
nevertheless realized that a marked degree of centralized economic plan- 
ning was indispensable to progress. The attempt to blend democracy and 
rapid economic growth has focused the attention of the free world on the 
Indian experiment. 

From the day of its independence the government of India placed economic 
planning in the forefront of its attention. Rooted in a traditional 
society and lacking many of the prerequisites of economic growth, India 
was forced to shepherd her resources of men, capital and equipment care- 
fully if it wished to make the leap into the modern technological age. 
From the beginning it was clear that only a substantial amount of govern- 
ment planning could assure attention to the major demands of economic 
growth, The five-year plane grew out of this conviction. 

The Indians claim that they have a socialist economy and the use this 
word freely in government reports. You must watch their use of the word 
carefully. They do not mean by socialism what Marx meant by the word or 
what contemporary Communists mean by it. The Indians still permit, in 
fact they encourage, a substantial amount of ownership of the means of 
production by private individuals. There is general, overall control of 
investment by the government and a firm attempt is made to be sure that 
investment flows into channels which the government thinks are socially 
desirable, but the private sector of the economy still plays a vital 
role. 
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As you read, think about the following questions: 



1. What are the major objectives of the 
Government of India Planning Commission? 
Why these rather than others? 

2, What value assumptions underlie India's 
third five-year plan? 
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3. Why would nationalist leaders embrace 
planning as a device to speed industrial- 
ization? 

4, To what degree are the objectives and methods 
of the Indian planners conditioned by tradi- 
tional Indian society? How may traditional 
society interfere with the development of 
the plan? 
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FIVE-YEAR PLANS 
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ACHIIVIMINTI OF riRIT TWO FLANS AND PRINCIPAL TAROIT* OF THIRD PUN 



Index numbcj of agricullure 
^ pzo^uciion (19*9 100) . . 

grain pioJu-'l-on (million tom). 
Mmogenoiu feriiiucr* con»umt^ 

(thouwnd ton* of nitrogen) 55.0 

Area irrlgaied (net loUl) (million 

acrei 

Co-operative movement: advances to 

farmers ($ million) 46.1 

Index number of Industrial pro- 
duction (1950-51 = 100) 100,0 

Production jf; 

Steel ingots (inilKon tons) 1.4 

Aluminum (thousand tons) 3.7 

Machine tools (graded) (value in 

f million) 0.7 

Sulphuric acid (thousand tom) 99.0 

Petroleum produce (million tons) 

Cloth: 

Mill-made (million yards) 

Handloom, powertoom and khadi 

(million yards) 

Total (million yards) 4,617.0 

Minerals: 

Iron ore (million tons) 3.2 

Coal (million tons) 32.3 

Exporta ($ million) .. 1,310.4 

Power: installed capacity (million kw).. 2.3 

Railways: freight carried (million tons).. 91.5 
Road Iraosport; commercial vehiclee on 

road (thousand) U6.0 

Shipping tonnage (million grt) 0.4 

General education: students in 

schools (million) 235 

Technical education: Engineering anu 
technology — degree level— intake 
(thousand) 4.1 

Health: . 

Hospital beds (thousand) 113.0 

Doctors (practising) (thousand) 26.0 

Consumption level: 

Food (calories per capita per day) 1,800.0 

Goih (yards per capita per annum) 9.2 



most 


AeKUvtmtnti 

ltfS-U 


i 

mo-fj 


jmJ-i# 


PtrctnUo* 
(nCT4C4$ lx 
IHHf 
over 
if #0*4 J 


... 96.0 


117.0 


135.0 


176.0 


30 


52.2 1 


65.8 


795 


100.0 


26 


.. 55.0 


105.0 


250.0 


1,000.0 


335 




56.2 


70.0 


90.0 


29 


... 48.1 


\0i2 


420.0 


1,113.0 


165 


... 100,0 


139.0 


194.0 


329.0 


70 


... 1.4 


1.7 


35 


92 


163 


.. 3.7 


75 


18.5 


80.0 


332 




U 


11.6 


63.0 


445 


.. 99.0 


164.0 


363.0 


1500.0 


313 




3.6 


5.7 


9.9 


70 


3,720.0 


5,102.0 


5,127.0 


5500.0 


13 


.. 897.0 


1,753.0 


2549.0 


3,500.0 


49 


.4,617.0 


6,875.0 


7,476.0 


9500.0 


24 


... 3.2 


45 


10.7 


30.0 


180 


.. 32.3 


38.4 


54.6 


97.0 


76 


..1,310.4 


1,278.9 


15545 


1,785.0 


32 


.. 2.3 * 


3.4 9 


5.7 


12.7 


123 


.. 91.5 


1.1 


15 


25 


59 


116.0 


166.0 


210.0 


365.0 


74 


.. 0.4 


05 


0.9 


10.9 


21 


.. 235 


315 


435 


63.9 


47 


... 4.1 


5.9 


13.9 


19.1 


37 


.. 113.0 


125.0 


186.0 


240.0 


29 


.. 26.0 


65.0 


70.0 


81.0 


16 


1,800.0 


1,950.0 


2,100.0 


2500.0 


10 


... 9.2 


155 


155 


17.2 


11 



1 Estimates of production adjusted for changes in statistical coverage and methods of 
estimation. 



'Figures relate to calendar years 1950 and 1955. 



Objectives 



The central objective of planning was defined as initiating "a process of develop- 
ment which will raise living standards and open out to the people new opportuni- 
ties for a richer and more varied life." Economic planning has to be viewed as 
"an Integral part of a wider process aiming not merely at the development of re- 
sources in a narrow technical sense, but at the development of human faculties 
and the building up of an institutional framework adequate to the needs and as- 
pirations of the people." 



ClRJC 



The long-term objectives of doubling the national and per capita Incomes (from 
levels obtaining at the beginning of the First Plan) and raising the consum- 
,'on standards were laid down in the First and Second Plans, which were based on 
certain assumptions and prevailing conditions. Keeping in view the very rapid 
growth of population in the 1951-60 decade, and the likely trends, the Third Plan 
lays down the following long-term objectives to be attained by 1975-76: (i) a 
cumulative rate of growth as near as possible to 6 per cent per annum so as to 
secure more than a doubling of national income (from $30,450 million in 1960-61 
to $71,400 million in 1975-76 at 1960-61 prices) and a 61 per cent Increase in 
per capital income (from $69.3 in 1960-61 to $111.3 in 1975-76); (ii) the crea- 
tion of employment outside agriculture for more than 46 million persons so as 
to reduce the proportion of population dependent on agriculture from about 70 
per cent to about 60 per cent; and (ill) the provision of universal education 
up to the age of 14 as envisaged in the Constitution. 
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Soaring Populations Are Handicapping 
Underdeveloped Lands 

WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW F»Wry 7, M6 



It would take decades for a nation 
bucH as India, for example, to attain 
decent living standards for its 
people even if the number of per- 
sons to be fed, housed, and clothed 
remained unchanged. The average 

annual output per person Is only $86 
a year, compared to $3,241 in the 
United States. Translated Into more 
down-to-earth terms, this means 
that most Indians are living In con- 
ditions of dire poverty— either in 
slums of Bombay, Calcutta, and 
other large cities, or In squalid vil- 
lages. 



Right now, India is struggling to 
stave off a threatened famine. Food 
rationing is in effect, and millions 
would probably be starving were it 
not for U. S. food assistance, 

Indian production of food and 
other goods is moving slowly but 
steadily upward. At the same time, 
though, the number of people that 

the economy must support Is also 
increasing. 

Between now and 2000, India's 
population is expected to grow by 
about 20,000,000 a year. These 
additional people will consume moat, 
if not all, of the extra goods pro- 
duced by the expanding economy. 
Consequently, the country’s overall 
standard of living will remain about 
the same. Some experts even be- 
lieve that It will go down, and that 
disastrous famines may occur. 
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Figure 7 



Reprinted by special permission of Weekly News Review ; 
Q copyright 1966 by Civic Educations Service Inc, 
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* Tape recordings GEOGRAPHY IN KED-CENTUhY SERIES 
Reel: N-l 

Time: 15 minute 8 

Speed: 3.75 feet per minute 

Title: INDIA - POVERTY, A GRINDING PROBLEM 

(sunnary of tape recording of radio program of March 6, 1961) 

This recording shows us the many problems of India . It explains the causes 
and how the government Is trying to solve them. It also goe6 into the. role, very 
briefly, that India has taken in world affairs in the past decade. 

The first part discusses problems that geography has brought to India. The 
only part of India that has good soil is the great plain, formed by the Ganges 
Ana Brahmaputra Rivers. This area is probably the most populated in the world. 
Yet, in the Deccan Plateau to the south and in the mountains in the North, very 
few people live. The monsoons has often caused famines and floods. 

Other important conditions are; (l) different taboos (2) different languages 
(3) crowded population in certain parts (4) lack of education (5) poor health 
conditions in the villages (e.g., poor diet, primitive methods, unsanitary 
conditions, old customs) (6) difficulties in making a living and (7) hardship 
in producing enough food for its large population. 



Birth and Death Rates in I ndia 
Birth Rate 1931 50. 8$ 

Death Rate 1931 40.4$ 

Life. Expectancy 1931 27 years 



Birth Rate 1966 39.4" 
Death Rate 1966 16.32$ 
Life Expectancy 1966 



49.2 Years 



Food production has increased only 10$ during this period (Per capita availability 
How to Us e t he Recording 



1. Motivation 



si 



Unit Work for India 

Current Events - United Nations. 



2. Developmental Lesson * 15 minute recording! with questions for discussion 

during lesson or for homework. 

a) How can India retain neutral in the face of strong pressure 
from East end West! 

b) Why are there some very rich people in India, yet it is basically 
a country of poverty? 

c) How is the government of India trying to solve many of the problems? 

d) The government of India lias passed laws doing away with the caste 
system in the past decade. Why is it likely the lavs will be 
poorly enforced for many years? 

e) Why do most of the people of India live in the ccastal plains and 
river valleys? 



* Tapes in this series are available at B.A.V.I,, 131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, k.Y. 
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TIMES, SA TURDA Y, A ERIE j, £ 967 



Topics: Can India Feed Herself by 1971? 



By CHESTER BOW 1X3 

NEW DEUQr-On F*b. 10 ths 
Government of Iadia m*<J* the 
following Announcement s ”1871 
U the 'cut off date,' sfter which 
no further concessional Lm ports 
of wheat w*il ba sought. The 
target <! Achieving sett-aiffl. 
den^y Ln the production of food 
grfirj by 1870-71 li to be pur- 
sued vigorously; in rjecessary 
support will bo nwie available.’* 

la this wishful thinking? Or 
oea Indie, the Land of seemingly 
perpetual hunger, actually feed 
fU half-bUllon population, with- 
la four more yeirs? 

Revolution in Agriculture 

During the last two droughts 
1® per cent of the Indiin peo- 
ple have been living on foreign 
Imports- largely from the Unit- 
ed Btetes. To bring India's home- 
grown food supplies end needs 
Into Ulaac* by the end of J2TI 
would be a miracle. Yet with 
favorable monsoon rains tt U 
conceivable, although perhaps 
not probable, that this goal can 
be aohleved. 

Recent headlines which have 
emphasised U*se droughts and 
their tod in human suffering 
hav* largely obscured what 
amounts to a revolution < ft In- 
dian agriculture. 

This revolution began in De- 
cember 1H5, when the Indian 
Oovemment, which for seven- 
teen years had given agriculture 
a low priority, decided to dou- 
ble Its agricultural expenditure*. 



Tha first step was to se'. new 
high targets for India's fer- 
tiliser production, which In 
18W amounted to only 800,000 
tons la terms cf nitrogen. For- 
eign Investors and Indian col- 
laborators were offered a free 
market for all the i/ertUixee they 
could produce. 

The eleven private and public 
sector plants now under con- 
struction or being rugoflited 
should assure India Lae nitrogen 
equivalent of - S m.lLoo tons of 
fertiliser b> the target year 
1271. In the meantime fertiliser 
Imports are rising rapidly. This 
year ti*. T*tian Government 
will *|*nd $250 million of Its 
scarce foreign exchange to Im- 
port some %o0.000 tons (nitro- 
gen). 

To provide Improved seeds, 
India’s eight agricultural uni- 
versities modeled on UA land- 
grant imtitutions, and a num- 
ber of spcdCiaed Institutes 
sponsored by the Indian Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research, 
have been conducting extensive 
research. 

High-yielding seed varieties 
(Mexican wheat and Taiwanese 
rice) hart been imported, adapt- 
ed to India's climate and soil 
conditions and multiplied on a 
mass Kale, Promising new local 
strains art also being developed. 

la 1864 Indian cultivators 
art re able to plant and fertilise 
*5 million acres with these new, 
mortly locally produced, high- 
yielding aeeda Sixteen mink* 
irrigated acres win be planted 



this year and 82 million acres 
by tha end of 1271. 

Improved development and 
management of India's water 
resources is also high cn tbs 
agenda. Already nearly a fourth 
of the arable land in India, or 
#5 million acres. Is Irrigated. By 
1871 acreage under Irrigation u 
schooled to reach 111 million 
acres, which is roughly one-third 
of all India’s cultivated farm- 
land. 

In the meantime hundred* of 
thousands of wtU -digging proj- 
ect* are under way. The Govern 
meat has purchased or rented 
•very drill rig available ln India 
to push forward rapidly with 
emergency legation scheme*. 
Credit facilities for the farmers, 
another traditional bottleneck, 
are being rapidly expanded. 

Sharp gains L< agricultural 
production can already be seen 
throughout much of India. * 

Per tiutance, last year 180,. 
000 Art** of Kerala’s UraUtion 
acres of rice land were planted 
with the new Taiwan seeds and 
fertilised with chemical notri- 
enU. As a result, average 
yields per acre Jumped to three 
times their previous Mfh. Mbit 
other state* can show atmllar 
evidence of progress. 

If food-grate production ex- 
pands according to the Govern- 
ment's plan, the effect on in- 
dia’s whole economy will be 
dramatic. As a farmer’s pro- 
ductive capacity increases, his 
Income rises even more shnrrty. 
As more small factories sprag 



up ln rural mu the number 
of part- time Jobs grows. A4,-his 
income Increases the cultivator- 
worker becomes something 
novel In India’s rural society— 
a customer for sewing me 
chines, transistor radios, but 
des, shoes, cloth aad the tike. 
The entire economy benefits. 

Following two success If* 
droughts India's food Imports 
in 1267 must st least tqoM 
those of 1266. As for the 4 h 
turn the fates Ln the shape Tt 
the monsoon will again be de 
clslve. But phat about the 
longer view! 

Gan these bold new programs 
this surging new rural energy 
and sense of purpose enable tt# 
new Indian Government n> 
achieve Its goal of food-grad 
self- sufficiency by 18717 

Look (o Urban Market* 

I will not hatard a gueasUt 
can only aay with assurance 
that for the first time (a md* 
«s Indian history millions eg 
cultivators are motivated tt 
just to pc 3uce more for 'h*u 
families but to adjust chew 
sights to urban msj+ca fas 
from their village*. 

The majority are now tags* 
for fertiliser, (>t better sot’i 
and for more efficient us* tf 
water. The result is a rtvoKf:^ 
lion in India's 600,000 village* 
whkh would have been impos- 
sible to visualise cnly a few 
years ago. 

MR. BOWLgTVuniUd Stole* 

imbassedor fo /Ota 



@ 1967 by The New York Times Company. Repainted by permission. 



QUESTIONS FOR DIS CUSSION 

1« What geographic factors account for India 1 i "seemingly perpetual 
hunger"? 

2 t To what extent do India's difficulties result from her cultural 
heritage? 

3. Whst do you consider the best parts of the "Revolution In Agriculture"? 
Explain your choices. 

4. What obstacles do you expect these plans vill encounter? Vhy? 

5. What role can Africans play in the future of Indian agriculture? 




Lesson Plan* Filmstrip Lesson, "The Struggles Within Asia," The New York Times 
Monthly Filmstrip Series (November 1966) 

Oeneral Educational Objective* Overview of social, economic and political difficulties 
in Asia. 

Aim* Can Asians Win The Struggle For A Better Life 
Method * l) Shew Frames 13-21, 

2) Each frame should be considered as a visual springboard to pupil discussion 
of the issue presented in the frame. 

3) Pupil discussion should be reflected in a sequentially developed 
chalkboard outline. 



Content (Caption of each fraaa) 

Frame 13 t Asia is awakening to 
a social and industrial revolution 
which began centuries ago in the 
West, 



Frame lilt In Indio, democracy faces 
the test of turning 5 00 million from 
age-old ways into a modem nation. 

Frame l$t Smaller nations such as 
Burma and Ceylon watch India's progress 
against Ignorance, hunger and deaease, 

Frame 16 t In China, the Communists 
olalm sweeping changes and progress, 
while regimenting a nation of 700 million. 

Frame 17* ..In a strong effort to make 
China Asia's leading industrial nation, 
replaolng Japan. 



Frame 18 i Japan, Asia's industrial 
giant, la proof that democracy can 
flourish in Asia 



Frame 19...8ut millions of Aslans are 
gnawed by hunger, especially in India 
and China, where food la often short. 

Frame 20. ..Formel education haa Just 
begun in many village* of Aale, where 
leas than half can read or write. 



Frame 21t There is a constant struggle 
sgsinet malaria, tuberculosis end other 

diseases. 



Questions for Discussion 

What happened in the West which is only 
now happening in Asia? 

"The fact that the industrial revolution 
occurred first in Europe is clear proof 
of the superiority of European civiliza- 
tion." Do you agree or disagree. Why? 

Why are wise, age-old ways now often 
criticised as obstacles to modernising? 



Why are these nations watching India 
rather than China? 

What do they hope to learn from India? 

What sweeping changes and progress are 
claimed by China? 



In your opinion, can sweeping changes 
and progress be made in an Asian nation 
without regimentation? Support your 
opinion. 

How do you account for Japan's present 
status as "Asia's industrial giant," 

It haa been said , "Japan would never have 
grown into Asia's giant without a diet 
of healthy democracy." Do you agree or 
disagree? Why? 

How do you explain widespread hunger in 
India and China? Cite geographic teasons. 
Cite soelal and economic reasons. 

"Education and taxation aro like Siamese 
twins. They cannot be separated." What 
is the meaning of this statement. 

Why are Aslan governments unable to collect 
enough taxes from the people for a large 
program, of piblic education? 

Why is an Asian boy or girl more likely 
to be seriously ill and die at a yo’inger 
age than an American? 

What measures do you suggest for improving 
health of Aslan boys and girls? 



Summary Questions 



1. What do you consider the most difficult problem facing Asians? 

Explain your choice. 

2. In your opinion, what is the most difficult obstacle to progress in Asia? 
Support your statement. 

}. In light of our discussion, what is your conclusion on the question we 
raised at the start of the lesson, "Can Aslans Win The Struggle For A 
Better Life?" 

Application Questions 

1. Hew is the struggle of Asians for a better life related to your life? 

2. What can you do, as an American, to help Asians in their struggle? 
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In Jawaharlal Nehru's own handwriting and kept by his bedside. 



/ f**f mi/er to go before { sleep 
dnd miles to go before l sleep 

Robert Frost 



NEHRU THE DEMOCRAT 

Cltanelial Satknr 
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You night well ask why we should have to pause at all and 
consider whether Pandit Nehru was ot wasn't a democrat. Isn't 
the answer self-evident? Well, it's because democracy is a com- 
plex thing and because, to our generation, brought up in his 
shadow, P^ndilji's most Insistent advice was: "Be scientific in 
outlook, never take anything for granted". That's why' it's 
important to question and analyse. 

Democracy it something which deeply concerns t!>c indivi- 
dual, and also the State. It hat a personal side at well as an 
Institutional. Panditji’s personal commitment to democracy was 
clear. He believed in the freedom of the individual, in the right 
of an Opposition to exist and criticise. His faith was in a 
Parliamentary system, a free Press and an independent judiciary 
upholding the Rule of Law. 

But politics Is about power and dcmo^acy is one of tbe 
ways of using and regulating that power. We have to ask 
whether the seventeen yean of Panditji'a Prime Ministership raw 
the full transformation of the Indian people from subjects to 
citizens. Whether, in social structure, India became an egalitarian 
society. We should also ask if Panditji was able to transform 
his subordinates into colleagues, his foUowtrs Into ro-wotken. 

These are relevant questions, because democracy it not only 
about fundamental ri|hU and entrenched freedoms, bet equally 
about cabinets, parties and voluntary organisations. I posed the 
question about transforming subordinates Into colleagues with the 




Nehru cabinets in mind. And, is askin’ about the change from 
followers to co-worken, 1 was thinking about him and the Con- 
gress Patty. 



INSTITUTIONAL SIDE 



Democracy, at I said, has an institutional side. It is the 
sum of a chain of free organisations, small and large, which 
^^^guarantee that there is no re gimentation . Perhaps it! notbc 



Pleogeelon Quftstlonet 



1. What do you think these line* 
eeent to Kr, Nehru? 

2 » Vhet does this tell jrou about 
Mr. Nehru? 

3. Are you surprised to leans that 
an Indian leader cherished 
American poetry? Why? 

b« What do tha llnee of Kr. PresVs 
poetry eean to you? 
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In Jawaharlal Nehru's own handwriting and kept by his bedside. r 

Robtrt Frost 
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NEHRU THE DEMOCRAT 

Chanchal Sarknr 
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You might well osk why we should have to pause r.l all and 
consider whether Pandit Nehru was or wasn't a democrat. Isn't 
the answer self-evident? Well, it's because democracy is a com- 
plex thing and because, to our generation, brought up in his 
shadow, Pendiiji'* most insistent advice was: "Be scientific in 
outlook, never lake anything for granted”. That's why' it's 
important to question and analyse. 

Democracy is something which deeply concerns the indivi- 
dual, and also the State. It has a personal side as we j r s an 
instiutional. Panditji't personal commitment to demoer*.., J 
clear. He believed in the freedom of the individual, in the right 
of an Opposition to exist and criticise. His faith was in a 
Parliamentary system, a free Press and an independent judiciary- 
upholding the Rule of Law. 

But politics is about power end democracy is one of the 
ways of using and regulating ttiat power. \Ye haw to ask 
whether the seventeen years of Fanditji's Prime Ministership saw 
the full transformation of the Indian people from subjects to 
citizens. Whether, in social structure, India became an egalitarian 
society. We should also ask it Panditji was able to transform 
his subordinates into colleagues, his followers into co-wotkcrs. 

These are rckmt questions, because democracy is not only 
about fundamental rights and entrenched fvedoms, Kt equally 
about cabinets, parties and voluntary organisation. I ptsed the 
question about transforming subordinates into colka^a with the 
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Nehru cabinets in mind. And, in asking about the change from 
followers to co- workers, I was thinking about him and the Con- 



gress Party. 



INSTITUTIONAL SIDE 



me 



Democracy, as I said, has an institutional side, h is the 
sum of a chain of free organisations, small and large, which 
guarantee that there is no regimentation. Perhtps it'll not be 
wrong to say that, in the years since freedom came, the initiative 
of other associations baa waned while the Omrtrneot, as tn 
organisation, has waxed and waxed, until it bestrides us like a 
colossus. In their Communist manifesto Marx and Engels wrote, 
The State is the executive committee of the ruling class”. This 
definition does need some change but there is a trend towards 
the State, in India, becoming the Joint executive committee of 
one party and of a privileged end constantly growing, army of 
vemment employees. 



Dlscuss'.on Questioner 



1. Whet do you think these line* 
ansnt to Mr. Nehru? 

2. Whet does this tell you about 
Mr. Nnhru? 

3. Are you surprised to learn that 
an Indian lender oherlehed 
American poetry? Why? 

Ii. What do the lines of Mr. Prest’s 
poetry seen to you? 



Did Pandit jl help to strengthen this trend? I don't wholly know. When an under- 
developed country plans economic and social advance, the Government has to be the 
major focus of decision and power. And since political leadership, stripped of all 
Its coatings, is the exercise of power It may be necessary to concentrate It In a 
strong, charismatic leader. If that leader Is personally committed to de-.oocracy 
then It's safe -- during his tenure. But a chain of colleagues and organizations 
must keep that democracy growing and changing. Gandhljl foresaw this brilliantly 
and provided for It. Pandltjl loomed too large for his contemporaries. And, tak- 
ing Parliamentary democracy as the British left It, was he, I wonder, able to give 
It any apeclal twist to make It Immediately relevant to the poor massea of an Aslan 
country? 

Let's make no mistake. It's a terribly, terribly difficult thing to exercise great 
power for a long time and leave a network of people and Institutions that are vigor- 
ously, self-actlngly democratic. Particularly so In India where traditions of 
caste, g).-eat economic In equality, feudal relationships and parental authority often 
lead to the easy acceptance of autocracy.... 

A Eulogy to Jawaharlal Nehru 

The American whom he most closely resembled was Thomas Jefferson. Both men were 
at once aristocrats and revolutionaries) both had a fatal flair for phrase) both 
spanned the liberation of their country and its first great phase of construction) 
both were Intellectuals without being disciplined thinkers) both were philosophic 
without being philosophers) both were men of richly varied talents) both were at 
once at home on their soil but also members of the larger cosmopolitan world) both 
felt themselves part of a revolutionary wave of the future of which their own 
national revolution was only a part) both refused to confront the full Implications 
of totalitarian terror In a country they had once admired. 

The parallel goes even further. Both men, when they were In power, found themselves 
caught in the struggle between the two great powers of their time) both leaders 
fashioned a foreign policy of non-alignment to escape from thia trap) both made a 
mystique of the people and yet were slightly detached from them) both operated on 
a vast continental scale) both were skilled partisans and used the party for their 
own principle and morality and mankind) yet both were highly pragmatic men Who faced 
concrete problems flexibly and resourcefully. 

Hax Lerner, Kay 31, 1964 



"It is dangerous and harmful to be guided in 
our life's course by hatreds and aversions, for 
they are wasteful of energy and limit and twist 
the mind and prevent it from perceiving the 
truth." 

***** 

"True freedom is not merely politcal, but oust 
al' o be economic and spiritual. Only then can 
ma.i gtow end fulfil hla destiny." 

***** 

"How amatlng Is this spirit of man! In spite 
of innumerable failing*, man, throughout the 
ages, has sacrificed his life and all ha held 
dear for an ideal, for truth, for faith, for 
country and honour. That ideal may change, but 
that capacity for self-sacrifice continues, and 
because of that, much may be forgiven to min, 
and it is impossible to lose hope for hlr." 



Jawaharlal Nehru 




India Information Center 
Washington, D.C. 
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INDIAN POLITICS, FROM LEFT TO RI 
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VISUAL 



► 

At an election rally earlier this month, the Prime Minis* 
\ ter of India was confronted by an unruly crowd of stu- 

dents chanting, "Indira go backl” Undaunted, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi struggled through her speech and yielded to a 
} Congress Party colleague. Seconds later, the platform was 

pelted with stones, and one struck the 49-year-old widow 
in the face. Wiping away the blood, Mrs. Gandhi railed at 
, her tormentors: "I am not worried about the success of 

the Congress Party. I am agonized over your future and 
over the future of democracy in this country." The vio- 
lence that has marked India's national elections, which 
conclude this week, is only one of the problems facing the 
world's second most populous nation. In the thirteen 
months since Indira Gandhi took office, India has been 
1 beleaguered by drought, hunger, pressing economic trou- 

bles and widespread political and religious rioting. In the 
words of India's President, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 1966 
was "the worst year since independence, full of natural 



calamities and human failures." As the daughter of the 
revered Jawaharlal Nehru, one of the founders of modern 
India, Mrs. Gandhi is a potent political symbol to her 500 
million countrymen, but as Prime Minister she has had 
to bear most of the blame for the country's troubles. 
While one might wonder whether anyone could govern 
India effectively, the force of Mrs. Gandhi's idealism hes 
been biunted by what her critics describe as her weak 
leadership. It is expected that India's voters will return the 
Congress Party to power, but almost certainly with a re- 
duced majority in the Lok Sabha, the lower house of Parlia- 
ment. If its losses are severe, the Congress Party will need 
the leadership of an astute parliamentarian— which Mrs. 
Gandhi is not— and it may decide to elect a new Prim© 
Minister. But as the balloting began last week there were 
indications that the brutal injury to Mrs. Gandhi might 
have generated enough sympathy votes to keep her at the 
helm of her troubled nation. 



Neva Fpcua February 2k 9 1967 by permission of Newsweek 
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•Activity! Mohandas K. Chandhl and Non-Violence 



[ 



1b The teacher might reproduce and distribute the reading selection! 
"Mahatma Ghandhl, Father of a Nation.” 

2. The teacher and students might clarify meaning of underlined vords 
before class discussion. 



Reading Selection! Mahatma Ghandhl. Father of a Nation 



( 



"Nonviolence Is a powerful demand for reason and Justice. What was 
new about Mahatma Ghandhl* s movement In India was that he mounted 
a revolution on hope and loye, hope and nonviolence." 

Martin Luther King-- 

Indla’s Independence was achieved In a large part by the non-violent 
tactics of Ghandhl. 

Ghandhl believed In Ahlrn^a, an Indian word meaning t "no Injury and no 
violence to all living things." 

Ghandhl said that non-violence was not Inaction , but had sata^raha 
(vhich translates as "soul force. 11 ) 

Ghandhl practiced his " civil disobedience" by passive resistance 
against lavs he didn't like, such as the salt tax. 

Ghandhl .learned this idea from the American writer Henry David Thoreau 
who vent to Jail rather than pay taxes for the Mexican War. 



f 
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p 

Martin Luther King changed " pa.sive re.iatance" to ’’ ac/lve resistance ." 

He still felt i hovcver, that this resistance oust be non-violent . r~. 



Questions for Dlscugslon 



1. Why is Mohandas K. Oh an oh i called "Mahatma" Ghandhl? Find the 
definition of the vord Mahatma. 

2, Mohandas Ghandhl vas a Hindu. Martin L. King was a Christian. 
Hov do you account for the fact that both great men had faith 
in non-violence? 



o 

o 



3. Hov much faith do you have in non-violence? Explain your feelings. 

•». If you vere Henry David Thoreau, vould you have refused to pay 
taxes for the Mexican Wart 

A small number of Americans refuse to pay taxes for the Vletnm 
Vietnam War. A fev young men have refused to be drafted and have 
gone to jail instead. Do you agree or disagree vlth their civil 
disobedience? 



o 

o 

o 

o 



6. Mr. Ghandhl and Reverend King i-e fused to obey lavs and vent to 
jail instead. What similarities do you find in the reasons vhy 
they vent to Jail? What differences exist in their actions? 

7. In your opinion, vhy did both msn of non-violence meet violent 
death*? 

8. Do you think that Hr. Ghandhl and Reverend King vould have given 
up their faith in non-violence if they had knovn they vould be 
assassinated? State your reasons. 

• Recommended for students achieving belov grade level 
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■ The Ramayanc 

The Mahabharata. Translated and edited by C. Rajagopalcharer (C.R.) 
C (Published by Bharatiya Vldya Bhawan Bombay, India, available 

In paperback) 



H istory ; 
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India Under Aryan Rule.... E. 8, Havel I . 

Advanced History of India by Mazumdar, Sarkar and Outta. 

The Wonder That Was India. .. .A.l. Basham (available In paperback). 

The Groat Moghuls. .. .S. lane-Poole. 

Akbar. .. .Laurence Blnyon. 

The Twilight of the Moghuls. .. .Perceive! Spear. 

Delhi . . . .Percelval Spear. 

Some Ancient Cities Of India. .. .Stuart Plggott. 

The Rise and fulfillment of British Rule In Indie. .. .Garrett and 
Thompson . 

"1857". . . .S.Ser , Foreword by Maulana Azad. 

Jawahai lal Nehru. ..Michael Breecher. 

Gandhi ... .Louis flscher. 

The History of the freedom Movement. .. .Tara Chand (Government o' India). 

The founders. .. .Phi I Ip Woodruff. 

The Builders. . ..Phi I Ip Woodruff. 

India Wins freedom. .. .Maul ana Azad. 

Annals of Rajputana. . . .Todd. 

A Children's History of India.. .Publications Olvfslon, Government M India. 
Fiction; 



o 

o 

o 
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A Passage to India. .. ,E .M. Forster (available In paperback). 

The Root and the f lower. , ..L.H. Myers. 

The Pool of Voshnu. . ..l.H. Myers. 

The Near and the far.... L.H. Myer*. 

The Land and the Wei I . ...HI Ida Werhner. 

Men ertd Rivers.. . .Humayun Kablr, 

The World Is a Bridge. ., .Christine Weston. 

The River. .. .Rumer Godden. 

Kanthapura. . . .Raja Rao. 

The Resignation... .Ja I nendra Kumar. Translated by S. Bolt and 
S.H. Yatsyayan. 

Short Stories by Rabindranath Tagore. Translated by himself. 

Short Stories by Prem Chand. 

No Ankletbel Is for Her.. ..Short Stories by Tamil In Manjerl Isweren, 
Translated by himself. 

Ml seel leneous; 
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GltanjaM . ...Song Offering by Rabindranath Tagore (available In 
paperback). 

My laperlments wllh Truth. . ..Jawehar lal Nehru. 

Autobiography, . . Jawahar lei Nehru. 

Discovery of India. ...Jawaharlel Nehru, 
indie Today... .frank Mjraet. 

The Indian Heritage. ...Humayun kablr. 

The GandM Reader (edited by Homer A. Jack), 

India: A World in Transl I Ion. .. .Beatrice lamb (Preegart paperback!. 
Tradition In Transl t Ion. .. .Seymour fersh (paperback). 

Story of India. ,. .Seym -ut farsh (paperback). 

Ira light of Asia and the Song or Songs.... Edwin Arnold (paperbackl. 
Caste Today.. , .Taya /Insin (OOP * paperback). 

Tiie third five -Year Plan, ...Planning Commission, Government of India. 
Tagore.. ..Krishna Krlpalanl, 

Sh»kuntefa....Kailtfas. 

CoIlKMo Plays... .Rabindranath Tagore. 

The History of the Sikhs. . ..Khuskwent Singh. 

the History of thejndlan Muslims,. M *. Hujeet. V- 



TP^TTshed^y Bharati ya Vldya Bhawan Bombay, India, available 
In paperback) 
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India Under Aryan Rule....E.B. Havel I . 

Advanced History of India by Mazumdar, Sarkar and Dutta. 

The Wonder That Was India. • *.A.L« Basham (available In paperback). 

The Great Moghuls. •• .S. Lane-Poole. 

Akbar. . ..Laurence Binyon. 

The Twilight of the Moghul s. .. .Perce! val Spear. 

Delhi . . . .Percel val Spear. 

Some Ancient Cities Of I nd ia. . . .Stuart Piggott. 

The Rise and Fulfillment of British Rule in India. .. .Garrett and 
Thompson . 

”1857”. *. .S. Sen. Foreword by Maulans Azad. 

Jawahar lal Nehru. . .Michael Breecher. 

Gandhi ... .Louis Fischer. 

The History of the Freedom Movement. .. .Tara Chand (Government of India). 

The Founders. .. .Phi I ip Woodruff. 

The Bui Iders. . . .Phi t ip Woodruff. 

India Wins Freedom. .. .Mau I ana Azad. 

Annals of Rajputana. . . .Todd. 

A Children's History of I ndl a. . . .Publ ications Division, Government of India. 
Fiction ; 

A Passage to India. .. .E.M. Forster (available In paperback). 

The Root and the Flower. .. .L.H. Myers. 

The Pool of Voshnu....L.H. Myers. 

The Near and the Far.... L.H. Myers. 

The Land and the Wei f . . . .HI I da Werhner. 

Men arid Rivers....Humayun Kablr. 

The World is a Bridge. .. .Chri stlne Weston. 

The Ri ver. . . .Rumer Godden. 

Kanthapura. . . .Raja Rao. 

The Resignation. .. .Jal nendra Kumar. Translated by S. Bolt and 
S.H. Vatsyayan. 

Short Stories by Rabindranath Tagore. Translated by himself. 

Short Stories by Prem Chand. 

No Ankletbells for Her. ...Short Stories by Tamil In Manjerl Iswaran. 
Translated by himself. 

Mi seel I a noons: 
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Gi tan jail ... .Song Offering by Rabindranath Tagore (available in 
paperback) . 

My Experiments with Truth. .. .Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Autobiography. ...Jawahar la I Nehru. 

Discovery of I ndia. . . . Jawahar I a I Nehru. 

India Today ... .Frank Moraes. 

The Indian Heritage. , * .Humayun Kablr. 

The Gandhi Reader (edited by Homer A. Jack). 

India: A World in Transl 1“ Ion, .. .Beatrice Lamb (Praegar: paperback). 
Tradition in Trans 1 1 Ion. .. .Seymour Fersh (paperback). 

Siory of India ... .Seymour Fersh (paperback). 

The Light of Asia and the Song of Songs. .. .Edwin Arnold (paperback). 
Caste Today ... .Taya Z inkin (OUP - paperback). 

The Third Five-Year Plan. .. .Planning Commission, Government of India. 
Tagore. .. .Kri shna Krlpalani. 

Shakuntaia. . . .Kal Idas. 

Collected Plays. .. .Rabi ndrenath Tagore. 

The History of the Si khs. . . .Khushwant Singh. 

The History of the Indian MusMms....M. Mujeeb. 

The Panchatantra. . . .Rhydef translation, (available In Jaico Publishers 
paperback) . 

Indian Hand Icraf ts. . . .Kama! adevi Chattopadhyay , 

Modern Indian Painting. .. .W.G. Archer. 

Indian Architecture (? Vol s. ) . . . .Percy Brown. 

The Const i tut Ion of India. 







8S 9 - THEME IV- THE SUB-CONTINENT OP INDIA 
I 'OR PUPILS; SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



N 3 Non-fiction F= Fiction B» Biography 



CLASS 


AUTHOR 


TITLE 


PUBLISHER 


COPY- 

RIGHT 


CRAPE 


F 


Bothvell, Jean 


Omen for a Princess 


Abelard 


1963 


6-9 


N 


Bowles, Cynthia 


At Home in India 


Hare art 


1956 


HS 


N 


Bryce, L.W. 


India) Land of Rivers 


Nelson 


1966 


7-9 


N 


Falrservls, Valter 


India 


World 


1961 


6- 


N 


Umb, Beatrice 


India 


Macmillan 


1965 


6-9 


F 


Markandaya, Kama la 


Nectar In a Sieve 


Day 


1955 


HS 


B 


Sheean, Vincent 


tfahatma Gandhi 


Knopf 


1954 


HS 



Audio-Viaual Materials 
Filaa 

310.16 India's Hiatoryt British Colony To Indapondoneo. 

310.17 India's Hiatoryt Early Civilization. 

477.4 Population Explosion , Tht. 

Flit trips 

69090.15 Tht Rlst of Civilization In India. 

64600 Tht Rtpublle of India* A Regional Study. 

47783 India and Ctylon. 

Tranapartnclaa 
9195.16 Anelant India. 

9195.37 Asia 1900. 
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THEME V - THE MIDDLE EAST AND MOSLEM SOCIETY 



Introduction 

It Is with the Islamic faith that any study in depth of the Middle East 
must start. Indeed, one of the most astute observers of the Non-Western 
World, Vera Micheles Dean has written, "the key problem of the Middle 
East , ancient crossroads of many civilizations and the goal of military 
strategists, and oil prospectors, is the need to mesh Islam, which is a 
faith, a way of life and a community, with the thought processes and 
techniques of the modern world as developed by the West, 1 ' 

Students should be helped to understand why the Arabs fell into a "long 
sleep" of six centuries and how they reacted to their awakening by the 
West, Of special significance are recent attempts by these peoples to 
enter the modern world. President Nasser of Egypt pinpointed the problem 
when he wrote: 

"Our real crisis in my view is that we are going through two 
revolutions, not merely one. Every people on earth goes through 
two revolutions -- a political revolution by which it wrests the 
right to govern itself from the hand of tyranny and a social 
revolution involving the conflict of classes which settles down 
when justice is secured.,,. Peoples preceeding us on the path of 
human progress have passed through two revolutions, but they have 
not had to face both at once; their revolutions in' fact were a 
century apart in time. But as for us, the terrible experience 
through which our people is going is that we are having both revolu- 
tions at once* M 

Emphases 



1. The strategic location of the Middle East has made* it a focal point in 
the struggle between East and West, 

2. The development of the Middle East has been restricted by the lack 
of water. 

3. There are factors that unite the people of this region and give stimulus 
to change and nationalism. 

4. The steadily Increasing demand for petroleum and petroleum products 

in Europe, the United States, and the rest of the world draws attention 
to the vast reserves and potential oil production in the Middle East. 

5. The conflict between Israel and her Arab neighbors adds greatly to many 
of the problems of the Middle East. 

6. The Middle East has made many contributions to world culture. The con- 
tributions have been made through continuing cultural diffusion through 
the ages. 

*Lesson Plan : North Africa and Southwest Asia 

Aim: Why are North Africa and Southwest Asia desert regions? 

Motivation: Show a picture of life in a desert. How have the people who live 

in desert regions adapted themselves to desert living? (Nomadic 
herding, various types of clothing, ahelter, transportation, foods, 
etc,, small group travel.) 
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Lesson Development: 

1. What do you think a desert is? 

2. From the diagrams, can you figure out where most deserts might be?. 

(Use Figure 5.) (30 degrees North or South of the Equator. Winds are 

leaving this area and not entering it. High pressure belt.) 

3. Referring to Figure 1, answer the following questions: 

The largest desert area is around letter A,B,C,D, or E? 

Hcv are deserts primarily made; by winds going out of the area? 

by winds coming into the axea? by moisture in the air? 

Why should the area around the equator get a large amount of rain? 

4. Referring to Figure 2, answer the following questions: 

la air moist or dry when it comes in ftora the the ocean? 

Explain your choice. 

■•It dues not rain on the hot, dry side of the mountain because the 

air has lost its moisture. 11 Do you agree or disagree with this 

statement? Defend your opinion. 

5. In Figure 1, the letter C is the Gobi Desert, in the central part of Asia. 
Winds enter this area and it still is a desert. Can you tell why? (Center 
of a large land mass, away from oceans and other sources of water.) 

6. The letter E represents another cause of deserts. Alongside of . v he letter E 
is a cold current of water called the Kumbol t Current. How can cold water 
next to a hotter land area cause a desert. (As the cold air comes over the 
hot land it expands and will not release its moisture.) 

Summary: 

1. We can now list four major causes of deserts. Most deserts are caused by a 
combination of these causes: 

Pressure Belts. 

Mountains 

Center of a large land aass 

Cold water currents 

2. Show how these causes can be related to the deserts of North Africa and 
Southwest Asia? (Pressure belta, Mountains (Atlas Mountains) and center 
of a large land mass Sahara, to some extent). 



Concepts: 

1. Where man lives influences the way he li.es. (G) 

2. Natural occurrences over which man has no control either improve or 
destroy life and property. (G) 



^Recommended for students achieving below grade level. 



Figure 1 




Figure 2 
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Suggested Learning Activities For Filmstrips On The Kiddle Fast 

1, Introductory Overview i Show and analyze selected frames as introduction 

to the topic. 

2, Culminating Summary i Show and analyze seleoted frames as summary of 

the topic. 

3, Motivation For Social Recitation > Show one or several selected frames as 

visual stimulation for developmental discussion. 

U, Visual Summary for Social Recitation ! Show several selected frames as visual 

reenforcement and summary of concepts and understand- 
ings explored in class discussion. 

5. Visual Enrichment! Show and analyze selected frames for visual enjoyment of 

cultural heritage of an Eastern civilization. 

Filmstrips 



#50330,12 


Along the Rivers of Iraq 


U9UU0.1 


Arab Villages 


U5560.11 


Building A Nation 


UUU17 


Children of the Developing Nations 


63300 


Ancient Egypt 


50010.1 


Ancient Egypt 


50010.11 


Modem Egypt 


U5321 


Day in Ancient Egypt 


U66IO.1U 


Hashemite Jordan 


U7290 


History of the World 


58290 


Israel Today 


58500 


This is Israel 


U6610.16 


Lebanon 


U9U00.1 


Living in North Africa 


59760.2 


The Middle East and the United Nations 


59760.3 


Middle East, The Wall Spring of Progress 


50330.1 


Mountain and Desert in Syria 


U6610.1? 


Old Jerusalem 


55090.12 


Rise of Mesopotamia Civilization, The 


5U800 


Revolution of Expectations 


60090.17 


Suez Canal, The 


50330. 11 


Village and City in Turkey 


63310 


World's Great Religions - Islam 



Hltem Number, List of Approved A-V Materials, B.A.V.I. 
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* Activity; Picture of Camels 



G. 
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1. This picture must be made into a transparency and used in a variety of ways: 

a) enrichment 

b) motivation 

c) review 

d) a pivotal question 
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2. The teacher should refer to page 190 of the course of study and apply this 
lesson to the geography factors of the Middle East. 




Questions for Discussion ; 

1. Why was the camel so important 5.n the Middle East? Is it as Important 
today? Why not? 

2. Did the camel serve any function besides transportation? 

3. Why don't we in the United States use the camel in our deserts? 

Religion in the Middle East 

^ Activity : 

1, The teacher can reproduce this selection for distribution to each child 
or prepare a transparency for use on the overhead projector. 



O 

O 

O 

O 

O 



"Once upon a time there lived a very old man and his wife. He was a good 
man. This man was warned by God that because mankind was bad he intended to 
destroy it by creating a devasting flood. Because the man was good, he was 
told to construct a large boat and fill it with his wife and pairs of all 
living creatures. After many days of rains and floods, the man sent out a 
do/e which came back because it could find no resting place. The boat finally 
came to rest on the top of a mountain". 

Does this story seem familiar to you? Who do you think the man is? This 
story really is found in the Epic of Gilgamish, a Babylonian tale, which 
is believed to have been composed around 2000 B.C. 

Questions for Inquiry and Discovery : 

1. Why do you think this story is similar to the biblical tale of Noah and the 
Ark? 
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2. Do you think that the fact that the Middle East was the birthplace of three 
of the world's great religions could be part of the reason? Why? 

3. Do you know of other examples of similarities be e ween ancient stories and 
biblical tales? 

Recommended for students achieving below grade level. 
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Traditions in the Middle East 
* Activity ; Survey of Opini ons 

1. Some few years ago a study wa3 made of life in modern Turkey. Many 
people in small villages all over the Middle East were questioned about 
various topics. The teacher can make copies of these statements and 
distribute the.a to the class or make a transparency and use the over- 
head projector. 

1.1 One Syrian man expressed his unhappiness because "1 am illiterate 
and so can understand nothing about life. Another thing that makes 

. me unhappy is my inability to teach my only son and I can't find 
the way how to do this." 

1.2 A Turkish peasant was asked what he would do if he were President. 

"My God! How can you ask such a thing? How can I ... I cannot , . . 
a poor villages . . . president of Turkey . . . master of the World.’ 1 

1.3 Another Turkish peasant, a shepherd, when asked where he would 
like to live if he could not live in his native village, answered 
that he could not live, could not imagine living anywhere else. 

When the questioner insisted the shepherd said that if he couldn't 
live in his village, he would rather kill himself. 

2. A class "Gallup Poll" might be organized in which the class as a whole 

or committees prepare a list of questions about life in their neighborhood, 
Teams might be sent out to seek the answers and reports would be made to 
the class. 

3. A tape recorder could be used to record interviews of faculty and students. 
The class could then listen to the results and evaluate and compare them 
with the answers above. 
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Questions for Discussion : 
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ERIC 



1. If ;yeu were asked what you would do if you were President, what would you 
say? 



2. Why did the peasant think the President of Turkey was master of the world? 

3. Why did the Syrian feel that he could not find the way to teach his son? 



4. 



If you couldn't live here would you prefer to die? How would your parents 
answer this question? 



5. If you asked these questions anywhere in the United States, do you think 
the responses would be similar to those given by the people in the MiddU j 
E ast? Why? 



* Recommended for students achieving below grade level 
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"Activity t The Ancient World of the Middle East 

1, The teacher might reproduce and distribute the reading selection as 
is or he might want to revise the passage to suit the reading ability 
of his students. 

1* As members of the Mediterranean branch of the Caucasian race, rockers 

2, of the cradle of our civilization, inventors of our alphabet, founders 

3, of our religion, co-sharers of our classical heritage, contributors 

4, to our medieval science and intellectual renaissance, inhabitants of 

5, the nearest part of the East to Europe, the Near Easterners, come closest 

6, to us ethnically, historically, culturally, and geographically. An 

7, Ancient Near Easterner would have felt less strange in Greece or Rome 

8, than elsewhere in the then known world, and so would a medieval Near 

9, Easterner. By the same token a European would have felt more at home 

10. in Near Eastern culture than in any Asian or African culture* The 

11. realm in which Europeans and Near Easterners share has always been 

12. vastly larger than that in which they differ. As early as 1819 the 

13, poetic poem of Goethe inscribedt 

14, "Whoever knows himself and others 

15, This he will also know 

16, That East and West 

17. Are not separable any more," 

Adapted from Philip K, Hitti , 

The Near East in History (Van Nostrand 
and Company, Inc., H.Y., 1961 ) 

Question Xor Discussion? 

1, It lines 1-2, what is meant by rockers of the cradle of our civilization? 

2, In lines 2-3, what is meant by founders of our religion? 

3, In lines 6-7, what is meant by the sentence beginning, An Ancient 

Near Easterner, , •? 

4, In lines 11-12, what does the author mean by the statement, "The realm 
in which Europeans and Near Easterners share ,, , larger than that in 
which they differ," 

5, Do you agree with the poem by Goethe beginning on line l4? 

6, Could this lesson also be taught in the schools of the Middle East, 
in your opinion? 

♦ 

7, To what extent does this reading selection apply to modem Europe 
and the Middle East? 

* Recommended for students achieving below grade level 
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*Activltyi Medical Practices in the Ancient .iiddle EaBt ' 

1« The teacher could prepare a transparency of the reading selection ( 

for use with overhead projector* 

2. The teacher could reproduce and distribute the reading selection 

for class discussion. ( 

3. The teacher night read the reading selection aloud and, with 

pupils, explain the meaning of difficult words. / 

If these passages stimulate the interest of the class, the teacher 
could assign a committee report on ancient Jiedical practices and 
beliefs, comparing them to current practices of medicine. The school ( 
Nurse or Doctor could be invited to comment on the committee report. 

5. In preparation for class discussion, the teacher might list the ^ 

following difficult words and, with pupils, define each. ' 



demon poplar pinions incantation 

lair arthritis respite quackery 

stature fetters poultices 

Reading Selection; Medical Practices in Ancient Babylon 



( 

( ■ 



Reading Selection: Medical Practices in Ancient Babylon 



O 



In ancient Babylon a paralyzed, bed-ridden, ruler wrote the following: 

An evil demon has come out of his lair; 

From yellowish, the sickness became white 
It struck my neck and crushed my back 
It bent my high stature like a poplar j 

Like a plant of the marsh, I was uprooted, thrown on my back. 

One of the cures suggested at that time was an incantation which the 
sick man was supposed to say. 

Away, away, far away 

Be ashamed, be ashamed! Fly away! 

Turn about t go away far away 

May your evil like the smoke mount to heaven! 

To my body do not return 
To my body do not approach, 

To my body draw not nigh, 

My body do not afflict. 

Other medical cares used massage, poultices, and herbal remedies on 
the assumption that if the demon of the disease does not like the smell 
or taste of a plant he is likely to run away. Surgery made a rapid 
advancement and Hammurabi's code punished a surgeon, by cutting off his 
fingers, who operates on a man f s eye and blinds him. It also prescribed 
death for quack surgery* 
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Adapted from Philip K. Hitti , Near East in History (Van Nostrand and ( ) 
Company, Inc., N.Y. 1961). 



Questions for Discussion 




1. According to the rule of ancient Babylon, what caused his illness? 

2. ilow do you account for the fa^t that a rich, powerful and educated 
man of ancient Babylon held these ideas about disease and illness? 

3. Contrast the ancient and modern ideas of the causes of illnesses. 
How are they Bimil&r; how are they different? 

U. Compare the ancient medical practices described in the reading 
selection with modern practices. How are they similai , how are 
they different? 

5. Every group of people have their own favorite, special remedies 
for illnesses. Cite examples of favorite remedies used in your 
family. To what degree are these favorite remedies unscientific? 
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2. The teacher could reproduce and distribute the reading selection 
for class discussion. 

3. The teacher might read the reading selection aloud and, with 
pupils, explain the meaning of difficult words. 

4. If these passages stimulate the interest of the class, the teacher 
could assign a committee report on ancient medical practices and 
beliefs, comparing them to current practices of medicine. The school 
Nurse or Doctor could be invited to comment on the committee report. 

5. In preparation for class discussion, the teacher might list the 
following difficult words and, with pupils, define each. 

demon poplar pinions incantation 

lair arthritis respite quackery 

stature fetters poultices 

Reading Selection: Medical Practices in Ancient Babylon 

Reading Selection: Medical Practices in Ancient Babylon 

In ancient Babylon a paralyzed, bed-ridden, ruler wrote the following: 

An evil demon has come out of his lair; 

From yellowish, the sickness became white 

It struck my neck and crushed my back 

It bent my high stature like a poplar; 

Like a plant of the marsh, I was uprooted, thrown on my back. 

One of the cures suggested at that time was an incantation which the 

sick man was supposed to say. 



Away, away, far away 

Be ashamed, be ashamed! Fly away! 

Turn about, go away far away 

May your evil like the smoke mount to heaven! 

To my body do not return 
To my body do not approach. 

To my body draw not nigh. 

My body do not afflict * 

Other medical cares used massage, poultices, and herbal remedies on 
the assumption that if the demon of the disease does rot like the smell 
or taste of a plant he is likely to run away. Surgery made a rapid 
advancement and Hammurabi* s code punished a surgeon, by cutting off his 
fingers, who operates on a man's eye and blinds him. It also prescribed 
death for quack surgery. 

Adapted from Philip K. Hitti, Near East in History (Van Nostrand and 
Company, Inc., N.Y. 196l). 



Questions for Discussion 



1. According to the rule of ancient Babylon, what caused his illness? 

2. How do you account for the fact that a rich, powerful and educated 
man of ancient Babylon held these ideas about disease and illness? 

3. Contrast the ancient and modern ideas of the causes of illnesses. 
How are they similar; how are they different? 

4. Compare the ancient medical practices described in the reading 
selection with modern practices# How are they similar; how are 
they different? 

5# Every group of people have their own favorite, special remedies 
for illnesses. Cite examples of favorite remedies used in your 
family. To what degree are these favorite remedies unscientific? 



6. To what extent does quackery still exist in modern medicine? Cite 
examples from your experience and the experience of others. 
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7* How do laws now protect patients by threatening doctors with 
punishment for "quack surgery" and malpractice of medicine? 

8# Imagine the year is 2970; the place is a Social Studies classroom* 
What "ancient" practices of medicine in America of the 20th 
Century might young people find barbaric # unscientific? 

9 ^ Do people continue to rely on unscientific approaches to 
physical and mental illness, in your opinion? Explain. 



Recomm ended for s tudents achieving bel ow grade level# 






*Activity; Slavery in Ancient Days 



1# The teacher could reproduce and distribute the passages to students, 

Hittitesi The prisoners of war became the slaves* If one wanted, one 
could kill them, "And if ever a servant leaves his master, 
either they kill him or they injure his nose, his eyes or 
his ears; or the master calls him to account and also his 
wife, his sons, his brother, his &ister, his relatives by 
marriage, and his family, whether it be a male servant or a 
female servant, Also if a servant is in any way at fault and 
confesses his fault before his master, then whatever his 
master wants to do with him he will do," 

Babylonians; (circa 1780 B*C,) "Slaves might be prisoners of war or 
~ purchased abroad and imported into Mesopotamia, A 

bankrupt man might himself be enslaved for debt or, as 
was more common, might sell his wife, son or daughter 
into slavery so as to acquire capital to pay his debts, 

If a son, or an adopted son, disowned his parents he 
could be cast out and enslaved; a man could be reduced 
to slavery because he kicks his mother or he strikes his 
older brother* The Hammurabi Code specifically sayst 
Three years shall they work in the house of their buyer, 
and in the fourth year he shall fix their liberty; and 
in the meantime they were protected to the extent that 
should one die as a result of ill treatment by his 
temporary master, the latter’s son was to be killed in 
retribution. The slave could marry and free woman but 
his children would be free, 

Hebrews: The master's absolute ownership of the slave is undisputed; 

if a man should smite his servant with a rod and kills 
him outright he is to be punished, ,, but if the victime only di 
after a day or two, the master iB not to be punished, but for 
his money; i.e.,the money loss is penalty enough, If a slave 
be gored, by a neighbor’s ox, the animal’s owner must pay 
compensation to the injured slave's master. If a master 
pulls out a slave’s eye or causes him to lose a tooth, he 
has to set him free. Any Hebrew slave acquired by purchase 
could be kept for six years only and in the seventh he shall 
go out free for nothing, 



Adapted from Jacquetta Hawkes 
and Sir Leonard Wooley, 

History of Mankind (Harper & Row, 
N.Y. 19M) 



Questions for Discussion; 

1, Compare the treatment of slaves in the various societies in ancient 
times. Why were slaves treated so harshly by the Hittites? 

2, How was the ancient treatment of slaves different from the way slaves 
were treated in the United StateB before the Civil War? Similar? 

3, What does the treatment of slaves tell us about the ways of making a 
living in ancient days? 

4, Discuss the significance of a written code such as Hammurabi's, Do you 
think it was important? 

5, Organize a committee to explore treatment of slaves in other countries 
studied this year* 

« Recommended for students achieving below grade level 
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*Lesson Plan; While Europe Was Asleep 

Students may have heard of the term "Dark Ages," sometimes applied to 
Europe after the fall of Rome. They should be reminded that for the — 

Arabs these were not the Dark Ages and that between 832 and 1000 the C 

Arabs spread a high degree of culture into three continents. 

Using pictures that they have clipped or drawn, students may make a ^ 

tack board display showing some of the cultural ideas introduced into 
Europe by the Arab people. The display may be set up under the fol- (" 

lowing headings: 



Agriculture . . . . Scientific irrigation, new crops (coffee, V 

sugar cane, oranges) 

Architecture, . . • . Vaulted roofs, arches, minarets, arabesque ( 

patterns in mosaics and carvings 

Education.,,.... Universities, libraries, treasure of Greek 

and Roman knowledge that was kept for ( 

posterity 

Mathematics . Arabic numerals, algebra, decimal system ^ 

Practical arts Paper making, book binding, glass blowing, ' 

pottery, weaving 

Science Surgery, astronomy, physics, chemistry ( \ 



One section of the display may be devoted to terms we use today that are 
derived from the Arabic, The terms may be shown in some graphic or pic- 
torial form. Words that may be included are: 



azimuth 


lemon 


sofa 


check 


mattress 


sugar 


cypher 


nadir 


syrup 


elixir 


orange 


tariff 


Jar 


sherbet 


zero 



This activity may be summed up by having the students answer questions 
such as the following, based on the preceding list of words: 



c> 
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What words show that the Arabs were Interested 

In finance and commerce? \ \ 



What words show that they were Interested in 
mathematical accuracy? 



What words show that they were Interested in 
leisure and comfort? 

What words show that they had developed more than 
staple crops? 

From this activity the students can make inferences concerning the culture, 
leisure, and comfort introduced by the Arabs into a feudal and provincial 
Europe of the so-called Dark Ages, 



^Recommended for students achieving below grade level. 
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Used with the peraletlon of the 
Alvt Muteua Replica Inc., N.T. 
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tift den aftar Am h*4 beta AHac^d A CuH KtfH 
IT Nil atari tartag At Itmu Ci^ri 

till takMrfy AcWtt ftfti li mta of gUaM dty, 
aM fitaet 




«ftW ft A At MWM W Ml Utl Ns «M 
MiA, i >» r¥N4 MtlMit k aim# 
rt un ttitit iituoi, ^ inn toot 




♦Aim: How did the two great World Ware affect the Middle East? 

Chart Analysis: Short test based on the information on the chart, 

U Which countries in the Middle East have become Independent since 
World War II? 

2, Which countries In the Middle East became independent between wars? 

3, Which European countries (with the exception of Turkey) owned colonies 
In the Middle East before the First World War? 

4. In what year did each of the following gain Its Independence? 

(Name at least five allowing pupils time to find the ansvera.) 

5. What country lost most of the Middle East after World War I? 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 

PROGRESS TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE ( 



Country 


Year of 
Independence 


Foreign Control 
Before World War I 


Control Between 
World War I and 
World War 11 


< 


Turkey 


1326 ob the 
Ottoman Empire 


Numerous Foreign 
Concessions 


Self 


c 


Iran 

(Persia) 


1502 


Russia! Britain 
Spheres of Influence 


Self 


( 


Afghanistan 


1919 


British Sphere of 
Influence 


Self 


( 


Egypt 


922 


Britain 


Britain 


( 


Saudi Arabia 


1932 


Turkey 


Tribal War von by 
Saud Family 


( 


Iraq 


1932 


Turkey 


Britain 




Yemen 


1932 


Turkey 


Britain 


( 


Jordan 


1946 


Turkey 


Britain 


f 


Lebanon 


1946 


Turkey 


France 


V 


Syria 


1946 


Turkey 


France 


( 


Israel 


1948 


Turkey 


Britain 


Libya 


19S2 


Italy 


Italy 


o 


Sudan 


1956 


Britain 


Brltsln t Egypt 




Morocco 


1956 


France and Spain 


France and Spain 


o 


Tunisia 


1956 


France 


France 


o 

< * 


Algeria 

Materials: 


1962 


France 


France 



A, Copies of chert (ebove) to be duplicated end given to puplle. 

B. Lerge veil map of the eree. ( 



Leeeon Development: 1. Before World War t, Turkey vea celled the "sick 

men of Europ^." 

Whet it meant by thle statement? 



2. How did the Plret World Wer effect Turkey'# poiaeeelone 
In the Kiddle East? 

3. In 1918 President Wlleon of the United Stetee eatd 
thet eech country should have the right of "••lf» 
determination." e) Were the countries of the Kiddle 
Beat given thet right after thet varT b) Whet does 
thle statement mean? 



o 

o 

o 

o 
( ' 



o 
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4. Show hov the Independence movement In the Kiddle Best 

after World Wer It showed e decline of European Influence! 
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Winds Of Change on the Arabian Peninsula 

Sana, Yemeni The Tribesmen Love Westerns 
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By HEDUJCK ftMlTH 

SANA, Yemen 

Tin Bllkla movie hour* Is 
rVaginf IU own quiet rtvolvUoo 
U th* Yemeni highland*. upset- 
ting 004 o t th« moat outlined 
caitomj of Yen.fnl men. 

Ftom tho rarltcst aUfie of 
manhood the trad lOoml -minded 
Yemeni begins carrying • men- 
acing, curved, foot-long dogger, 
railed a jvmbJa, in a sheath cn 
hi* stomach and hM a rifle 
along over hi* shoulder. These 
he wear*, at on* Westerner j*it 
U, **UM we wear rechUe*.*' 
the man carries Ms Iambi* 
and rifle all day and keeps the 
rifle beride him and Ihe jamb;* 
under Mi head when he sleep i. 
They accompany hfm lo hos- 
pital*, mosque*. funerals— even 
diplomatic parlka. 

But not lo the Bilkla movie 
Kou 5t, where the management 
Indited that ivch weapon* n<>t 
bo taken Into clo*e quarter* in 
tho dark. 

) Movies are so popular with 
Yemeni tribesmen that they 
acquiesced without a whimper. 
They have become accustomed 
In rt leaving their weapon! at 
hmito oe "chocking them" wilt 
shops near Ue cinema while 
they go in for Ihe show. 

BitkU tiled U carry the *o- 
rial rtrohiUoa a step for- 
ther last fall by offering soma 
female emancipaUon la ibis 
maW-domf ruled aocWiy. U ton* 
junction with the celebration of 
the Yemeni revolution** third 
anniversary, IK# mek house 
had a ladies* day. 



Although U ha* only about 
1 V>0 seals, S.COO to 3.000 won* 
ea managed lo Kjume InAlde 
$M a milling crowd cf similar 
site Jammed the courtyard out- 
side. Aa a result of IMa p^nde* 

snonlom the management haa 
not dared try another ladies' 
day. (Women do go to the 
movies In the more liberal port 
town of Hodeida, on the Red 
Sea.) 

Yemeni tribesmen, who love 
a good bailie of thH.* own. have 
a taste for American western*. 
They take their movie-going 
seriously, Many like lo attend 
In the a f lernoon, when they cus- 
tomarily chew kal, a mild nar* 
tollo leaf that brings on * 
dreamy euphoria. Yemenis **y 
movlei go well with kat. 

Some like to go *** 

even though the M* i% 
the same. One Yemeni told a 
foreign friend that when he get# 
Ms wages every month he 
promptly goes off to pay Ms 
rent and lo buy s month** sup- 
ply of movie ticket*. 

Last month, It Is reported, a 
Yemeni military officer tried to 
push W* way into a movie house 
free on the basil of hH rank. 
The management refused to let 
Mm in and called the police. 
Ouns were drawn and Ihe offi- 
cer was killed during the «**%»- 
tag argument 

DeapUe the slight outward 
trickle of Egypt lei. troops 
from Yemen In the last three 
wKkg Ban* suit swarms with 
Egyptian* Army camps en- 



circle the city, technical ad- 
visers alt In Yemeni ministries 
and on the Currency Board, 
and Egyptian teacher* man Ihe 
schools »nd the health ctlnJco, 
About 15.000 to 11.000 Egyp- 
tian soldier* *te believed to be 
encamped around Sanai the 
number fluctuates. One of thrir 
main problems la killing time 
now lhAt warfare between re- 
publicans and royalists na* 
stopped 

They drill endlessly, modify 
their fortifications and engage 
In Inlendve physical training. 
•Wh.il do you do after workl* 
a visitor asked one aoldlei. He 
smiled and shrugged ht* shoul- 
ders. After a moment** alienee 
Le Mid: "Wc drink tea sod cof- 
fee. Lot* of lea and coffee." 

Time weighs aven more heav- 
ily on the handful o! Saudi 
Arabian troops who are in Sana 
a* member* of the Joint Siudi- 
Kgypli.m peace commission set 
up by President CamM Abdel 
N *<ser. and King r*Ual In their 
agreement on Yemen lari Au- 
gust Nominally the Saudis have 
freedom of movement; In prac- 
tice few venture out of thek 
compound except on buriitesa. 

-I work ta thl* building and 
I live right over there," uW a 
Shedl CapUJA. pointing oul Mi 
adjacent barrack*. •*! go from 
here to there and that » atL 
We aUy behind the barbed wire 
enclosure. They tell us the 
Yemenis don’t tike us." 



M\4 ft** 



1, Hov do these two 
peninsula? Give 
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ence of change on life in the Arabian 



articles show the influ 
examples of old customs and how they are being altered. 
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2. To what extent Is King Faisal committed to complete change in his country? 

Give facts from the first article to support your answer. 

3. Vhat factors are causing cultural change to take place In the Arabian peninsula? 

SAUDI TRADITIONS 
RELAXING SLOWLY 

Cvttem. M Wom,n Pm'nt 
D*»pit. Mod.m Trirvd 



C 



By tnOMAS r. BRAtiY 

Mriri arnm Tri rm 

J IDO AH, Saadi Arabia, May 
15— la im re*t of the Arab sad 
/ Uriamk world v vmm ire ret* 



Interfere either.’- 

n omen have thrir m sw i * ma iu 

mala by nature, where they are j onew eeecefvttr* iu Ifiatjirr 
INTI Urfll UtlA I. MfkM. »• "““‘Of 



TVt l>« il Dull Mil Vrltfttal 
if the sew gesmUda nr leach- 
tag or s lining. Wc dos t believe 
it is Is thrir interest U work Hi 
offk<H or airplanes." 

S choo l* ter CVH 

Yet the King has talrod**e4 
,Hhools foe gtrii and faw 
Saudi optimist* predkt that U 



ud, ^t tie* thee Mother 

depwiatloa from BurtMa hat 
cased on the King, to uh for 
a second girty school* 1 
TeVririos. he said, has be- 
come exceedingly popular, 
*><Mgh trodiUosa&sti bllteriy 
oppose It after right ftsosths! 
ol operritoa. 

One violent criUe sf trieri-! 



W vcari women here *W be Mon Trts a jouw princt of the 
u free as they are In Beirut, targe royal fimify,' descend 



C 



fen 

iHM 



for a few yowsg laid 
edocated abroad, 

1 a re ssveOed osfy by the ski M 
thrir tmmedute famiben. Eves 
VriherafwUw are Skety to be 

w — m 

ttClMfC 

i The emancipated group, who 
My somber fewer than a 
and U ltddah and BMyt A 
Ml dw together 
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or Twkta, 
fatafl Si Me; 



'J™ k tijwiwik' *♦« 

imly MUMHUi «• Ofrw»« 7 tv 

MUw- M» IN. U>* Oortnmm': ttrtfvRr far«M(ML but ui 



IN 



wir.ii lit 

I* 4 

BvidVJ fal 
told nl kli 



from the pment Ktag'i 
father, the (oww of lie Saudi 



tried to opes a gtatr school Hi 
Bon Ida, the second rity of the 
ffejd province," he saCl M Tho] 
people there are fanatically 
rthjriou* and traditional They 
protected bitterly that the 
school would mesa moral down- 
fall for thrir dteghim, 

"■The Qwe mm eni waned two 
asd lyeare and then f ri tted the 
■*»! >UA A depriatlos M Md Bn- 
— “ n.lmndb u3 



txrHwnr fengritrs, but the 
Ktace »u HH reeenUy rhea 
he tried to Mw* a poMvnua 
Nn Mod voftun hu ip 

Kared ng the Iricririoo sriTcw 
thoorb iVfitem wr^vrn are wen 
tn rarcfuCv censored fffm* from 
which k»tring. for evampse, !i 
always eeriwC However, the 
Mtahtn said with mm* pride 
that ms i vricre rinAd now 
be h-ard eg ue itndl radio and 



penalties are prescribed byi 
Sharis or titamk Uw, Us My 
law is force Is land! Arabia, 
but ft Is hardly Kbriy that 
crime tu disappeared. 

Although King raise! eoutd 
sever admit to ngweamlahsess 
about anything Vi tbs Keens, 

the rtpfchaltaA. sr cnrdta f to 
many daodis, Is that hi referee 
the rignee tf Iriamk pwstah- 
tneel wfth dtausu and haa Is- 
rifted rtihet os Uw Koran* 
pwbkM for snerty ar4 feel-; 
♦ncy. \ 

As abeoMe monarch wftktai 
the nwu tritansl Rriu ofi 
Koretde law and lakam* tmdi- 
U ok Ue VCtag fe regarded u a 
pretest progmaift ost so ret-’ 
otvOosary muon tor. j 

AUtod stool Ue posribffiiyl 
of an elected BarlaWpt lor, 
liad Arabia, ho saJdtM aUtf 
day: 

"Our whole Sf c and ridotefigd 
kh iMs country is a paritaiseni. 
Vnfortmtriy, some people are 
more rimed M forms urns 
is substance. We bam is abr 



Ftoom the earnest stags of 
manhood the traditional-minded 
Yemeni begins carrying a men- 
acing, curved, foot-long dagger, 
called a jambia, In a sheath on 
hla stomach and has a rifle 
slung over his shoulder. These 
he wears, as one Westerner put 
It, 'like we wear neckties." 

The man carries his jambla 
* and rifle all day and keeps the 
( rifle beside him and the jambia 
under his head when he sleeps. 
^ They accompany him to hospi- 
ce pltnls, mosques, funerals — even 
■ diplomatic parties. 

Cut. not to the Bllkis movie 
. huuse, where the management 
. insisted that such weapons not 
be taken into close quarters in 
the dark. 

1 ■ Movies an! so popular with 

Yemeni tribesmen that they 

acquiesced without a whimper. 

( jThcy have become accustomed 
to ^leaving their weapons at 
hortie or "checking them*' with. 
\ shops near the cinema while 
they go in for the show. 

Bllkis tried to carry the so- 
cial revolution a step fur- 
ther last fall by offering some 
female emancipation In this 
f — mate-dominated society. In eon- 
r Junction with the celebration of 
the Yemeni revolution's third 
anniversary, the movie house 
had a ladies’ day. 

1. How do these two 

( ) peninsula? Give 



not dared try another ladies 1 
day. (Women do go to the 
movies in the more liberal port 
town of Hodeida, on the Red 
Sea.) 

Yemeni tribesmen, who love 
a good battle of thel.* own, have 
a taste for American westerns. 
They take their movie-going 
seriously. Many like to attend 
in the afternoon, when they cus- 
tomarily chew kat, a mild nar- 
cotic leaf that brings on a 
dreamy euphoria. Yemenis say 
movies go well with kat. 

Some like to go every day 
even though the film is often 
the same. One Yemeni told a 
foreign friend that when he gets 
his wages every month he 
promptly goes off to pay his 
rent and to buy a month's sup- 
ply of movie tickets. 

Last month, it is reported, a 
Yemeni military officer tried to 
push his way Into a movie house 
free on the basis of his rank. 
The management refused to let 
him In and called the police. 
Guns were drawn and the offi- 
cer was killed during the ensu- 
ing argument 

Despite the slight outward 
trickle of Egyptian troops 
from Yemen In the last three 
weeks, Sana still swarms with 
Egyptians. Army camps en- 



number fluctuates. One of their 
main problems Is killing time 
now that warfare between re- 
publicans and royalists has 
stopped. 

They drill endlessly, modify 
their fortifications and engage 
In intensive physical training. 
•'What do you do after work?" 
a visitor asked one soldiei. He 
smiled and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. After a moment’s silence 
he said: "We drink tea and cof- 
fee. Lots of tea and coffee.'* 

Time weighs even more heav- 
ily or. the handful of Saudi 
Arabian troops who are In Sana 
as members of the joint Saudl- 
Egyptian peace commission set 
up by President Gama! Abdel 
Nasser, and King Faisal In their 
agreement on Yemen last Au- 
gust. Nominally the Saudis have 
freedom of movement; in prac- 
tice few venture out of the*r 
compound except on business. 

*T work In this building and 
I live right over there," said a 
Saudi captain, pointing out an 
adjacent barracks. “I go from 
here to there and that's all. 
We stay behind the barbed wire 
enclosure. They tel! us the 
Yemenis don't like us." 



A/t'W /wt ) ****** 
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articles show the influence of change on life in the Arabian 
examples of old customs and how they are being altered. 



2 . To what extent is King Faisal committed to complete change in his country? 

Give facts from the first article to support your answer. 

3, What factors are causing cultural change to take place in the Arabian peninsula? 
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REL AXING SLO WLY 

Customs on Women Persist 
Despite Modem Trend 



By THOMAS F. BRADY 
Special lo The New York Time* 

JIDDAH, Saudi Arabia, May 
25 — In the rest of the Arab and 
yslamic worlds, women are rela 
Jtlvely emancipated. Here, ex- 
cept for a few young Saudi con 
pies educated abroad, women 

^ jare unveiled only by the men of 

“ their Immediate families. Even 
brothers-in-law a*re likely to be 
("{excluded. 

’•'—I The emancipated group, who 
(probably number fewer than a 

—.(thousand In Jlddah and Ridyadh . ... 

\ combined, dine together and years’" and 

(even £wim together on private pi an , A de*™™. 

: beaches, but they carefully avoid ra [dis traveled to Riyadh to 
mixing with trachtional Saudi protest to the King. He re-. 
( men who leave their wives at telved five of them and said, 
vw home. The young people of this -c an you cite the Koran to 

l\ ny **1 thel S c ° m P ara * forbid education for women? 

Hberty and prudent cama-^, 0? thQse nt you who 

f raderie could not have existed: w ant to send your daughters 
five years ago. *jTo me new school may do sa, 

I Asked the other day if he (and we will see to it that none 
^Jforesaw a time when Saudi ‘nr Ji — 

O^womcn could work in offices 
V^jwith men or as airline hostesses 
lor even civil servants, King 



raisai said: 

"Women have their own do- 
main by nature, where they are 
more useful than in offices. 
They are at their best bringing 
jup the new generation or teach- 
ing or nursing. We don’t believe 
it Is in their interest to Work in 
offices or airplanes.” 

Schools for Girls 

Yet the King has introduced 
j schools for girls, and ,<hine 
j Saudi optimists predict that fn| 
20 years women here will be 1 
as free as they are in Beirut 
or Tunis. 

Jamil al-HeJailan, the Saudi 
Minister of Information, told a 
story 'of the schooling problem. 

"In 1960 the Government 
tried to open a girls' school in 
Buraida, the second city of the 
Nejd province,” he said, “Tho 
people there are fanatically 
religious and traditional. They 
protested bitterly that the 
school would mean moral down- 
fall for their daughters. 

"The Government waited two 
then revived the 
A deputation of 500 Bu 



of the rest of you interfere. 
And those who want to keep 
tlielr » daughters at home may 
rtlSo do so, and no one will! 



o 



[interfere either.’ * 

"Not only did the school 
I open peacefully,” the Minister 
said, "but since then another 

deputation from Buraida half 
called on the King, to ask for 
a second girls* school.” 
Television, he said, has be- 
come exceedingly popular, 
‘hough traditionalists bitterly 
oppose it after eight months- 
of operation. / 

One violent critic of televi- 
sion was a young prlnce^of the: 
large royal family, all/descend-l 
ed from the present King's 
father, the founder of the Saudi 
kingdom, Ibn Saud, 

Officially the incident Is being 
carefully forgotten, but the 
prince was killed recently when 
he tried to shoot a policeman. 

No Saudi woman has ap- 
peared on the television screen, 
though JVcstern women are seen 
m carefully censored flims from 
which kissing, for example, is 
always excLsed. However, the 
Minister said with some pride 
that women’s voices could now 
be heard on the Sand! radio and 
that songs, once taboo, were 
regular fare. 

Other Signs of Modernism 
There are other signs of 
creeping modernism in Saudi 
Arabia, to those who are fa- 
miliar with th& past, For in- 
stance, no thief hRS had his 
nand severed from his arm for 
more than a year, and no 
aduUpress has been stoned to 
deatli in the last six years. The 



penalties are prescribed by 
Sharia or Islamic law, the only 
law In force in Saudi Arabia, 
but it Is hardly likely that 
crime has disappeared. 

Although King Faisal could 
never admit to aqueamishness 
about anything In the Koran, 

the. explanation, according to 
jnKny Saudis, Is that he regards 
the rigors of Islamic punish- 
ment with distaste and has in- 
sisted rather on the Koranic 
provisions for mercy and leni-i 
ency. 

An absolute monarch within 
the constitutional limits of 
Koranic law and Islamic tradi- 
tion, the King Is regarded as a 
prudent progressive but no rev-‘ 
olutlonary innovator. , 

Asked about the possibility i 
of an elected Parliament fori 
Saudi Arabia, he said the other 
day: 

"Our whole life and existence 
In this country Is a parliament. 
Unfortunately, some people are 
more interested in forms than 
In substance. We have In olir 
country a democracy that does 
not exist anywhere else. If the 
thne comes when we are con- 
vinced that the forms of democ- 
racy are in the interest of the 
country, we will think the mat- 
ter over. But we already have 
the substance.” 



, T „ , 
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MODERN EGYPT: LEADER OF THE MIDDLE FAST(?) 



One of the features of many non-western countries is a government dominated by 
the armed forces* In the first of the following selections the reasons for this 
phenomenon are discussed with the emphasis placed on Egypt. However, similar 
reasons can be marshalled to explain the rise of army dictatorships in many areas 
of the non-western world. 

When there is a vacuum of political leadership and when poor 
countries, such as Egypt, go through a crisis of anarchy as 
did Egyp^ in 1952, the army offers the only alternative to chaos. 

The role of the army in many non-Western countries (Turkey, Iraq 
and Pakistan, for example) is quite different from its role in 
advanced, industrialized societies. In these newer spates the 
young officers are the only group who have received a modern 
technical education and who also have been trained primarily to 
serve their country. They have an esprit de corps and a sense 
of responsibility not found in other groups in their societies. 

In Egypt, thanks to British training, the army of the 1950’s 
had become such a force. Moreover, except for the older officers 
faithful to Farouk, it was potentially a revolutionary force. 

Whereas in European countries army officers are conspicuously 
conservative in outlook, in Egypt the new generation shared the 
aspirations of the growing middle class for change. 

-- Stevens, Georgians G. , Egypt -Yesterday 6 Today, Holt, 

Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 1963. 

One of the most outstanding and successful of these army leaders is President 
Carnal Abdel Nasser. In the following selection President Nasser attempts to 
Justify the government he set up In Egypt. 

How Nasser Justified his government: 

"Before July 23rd, I had imagined that the whole nation was ready 
and prepared, waiting for nothing but a vanguard to lead the 
charge against the battlements, whereupon It would fall in behind 
in serried ranks, -eady for the sacred advance towards the great 
objective. And t had It^aglned that our role was to be this commando 
vanguard . . . 

Then suddenly came reality after July 23rd (date of the revolution - 
1952). The vanguard performed its task and charged the battlements 
of tyranny. It threw out Farouk and then paused, waiting for the 
serried ranks to come up,.. 

For a long time it waited, Crowds did eventually come, and they came 
In endleat droves - but how different is reality from the dream! 

The masses that came were disunited, divided groups of stragglers. , • 
At this moment t felt, with sorrow and bitterness, that the task of 
the vanguard, far from being complete, had only begun* 

We needed order, but we found nothing but chaos. We needed unity, 
but we found nothing behind us but dissension. We needed work, but 
we found behind us only Indolence and sloth.,*. 

In addition to all this, there was a confirmed individual egotism. 

The word 1 V was on every tongue. It was the solution to every 
difficulty, the cure for every ill, t had many times mat eminent 
men - or so they were called by the press -- of eveiy political 
tendency and color, but when ! would ask any of them about a problem 
(n hope he could supply a solution, t would never hear anything but 
1 

Economic problem*? Ha alone could understand them; as for the 
others, their knowledge on the subject was that of a crawling 
Infant. Political issues? Ke alone was expert. No one else 
had gotten beyond the a»b-c’s of politics. After meeting one 
of these people, t would go b&ek in sorrow to my comrades and 
say, "It Is no use. If I had asked this fellow about the fishing 
problems In the Hawaiian Islands, his only answer would be '1.' * 

(Quoted in Crene Br inton et. *1., H1STOKY OF CtVlLlZATlOM i 
,1 



Aim: 



How can Egypt take the maximum advantage of its major asset, the Nile 
River, to improve its standard of living? 
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Motivation: Article from Life Magazine, dated June 17, 1966. 

Method: Why are the conservation and control of water vital in this part of 
the world? 

What conditions exist that will make the building of the Aswan Dam 
a great improvement on the life of the people of Egypt? 

'hat improvements in living conditions are expected from the High Dam? 

lief do you account for the fact that Russian engineers are working on 
the project? 



The Great Dam 
Thunders Ahead 



ky U£ 

T 1 Sballal 

hit ia Endivilte. A more desolate 
locale la herd to imagine. From 
where 1 aland, on a hill overlook* 
fag the blue-green Nile* there is 
Dot a blade of graaa to be aeeo for 
mile* fa any direction. To the 
fait, granite hilta stretch away 
Into the Nubian dcaert. To the 
weal, Mftdalone hummock* fade 
fato the aofl dual of the Libyan 
deaert. The aun boila down from a 
perpetually cloudier* iky, and 
rummer temperatures reach IIS 1 * 
There la no ihade In thU place, 
ooce described liy a British irav* 
elee aa "fomkeo by all but the 
moat mbetabte of men." Yet it la 
here, 10 milea aootb of the Egyp- 
tian Nile port of Anna, that 
Marly 30,000 people have eon* 
gregaied to work a tn'raele that 
maker piker* of the ancle- I pyra- 
mid builder*. 

The High Dam, which la taking 
ahape below my vantage point, 
will finally eaiMe man to win the 
battle of miUennmm* again*! the 
Nile. In a struggle that began in 



I960, mao baa already boldly in- 
ter pored a block on the 4,053- 
znile-long riser* choved ita flow to 
one aide, jammed it into an artifi- 
cial canyon, ituffed it through ail 
huge tunnel* that spit out its boil- 
ing violence a mile downstream. 

When Li r£ last visited the dam 
nice (May 22, 1961) the visible 
com I ruction amounted only to a 
series of concrete funnels and di- 
version channels. But now the 
rock-fill dam itself ia taking ita 
massive ahape and three quarter* 
of the work on this decade-long 
project ia done. By 1970 the re- 
sult of thia wrestling match be- 
tween man and nature will be a 
30% Increase in arable land foe 
Egypt, a doubling of agricultural 
production and electricity out- 
put, and an end foe all time to 
the ravage alternative* of flood 
and famine— the Biblical "seven 
fat yeara and seven Iran year*." 

This huge creation i« called sim- 
ply the High Dam, to distinguish 
it from the older and lower Aswan 
Dam five milea downstream, built 
in 1902 and heightened twice 
since in unsuccessful effort* to 



** Source* Life Kagatine, June 17,1966 



control the annual Nile flood. It 
will be one of the largest rock-fill 
dunl in the world and contain 1? 
time* the amount of material that 
went into the great Pyramid at 
Gita. Kariha dam on the Zam- 
besi River in central Africa Korea 
more water. Grand Coulee on the 
Colurohia River in Wathington 
and a dozen other daroa are high- 
er. Dama in Russia produce more 
power and iamt in India irrigate 
more acreage. But nowhere, in 
combination of statistic*, ia there 
anything that matchea the High 
Dan*, which haa already been 
callxi "Nasser 'a pyramid.” 

•a work continue* around the 
clock on thii monster, the dam 
site ii a discordant aymphony of 
ear-splitting noise: the roar of 25- 
and 30-ton trucks negotiating 
aUep dirt paths and treacheroua 
awitchbacka to bring fill to the 
dam; the crump of dynamile 
chargea shaking hunka of rock 
loose from nearby hilti; the growl 
of giant excavatora whose huge 
10-ton abovela strike sparka at 
night against the resistant gran* 
ite, the lapockelapocketa of drilla 

Injecting c%m Into the dam'* guta 
to bind the fill, the hisa of high- 
pressure hoses firing 500 too* of 
water an hour against the »oo*e 
rock fill to compact it. 

Thecas! of workers on the High 
Dam consist* of 2 7,000 Egyptian 
technicians, and about 800 Soviet 
engineer* and technicians. Since 
the first stage of construction was 
completed in May of 1961. when 
Nikita Khrushchev and Carnal 
Abdel Nasser pushed a buticn to 
Mow up temporary cofferdam* to 
divert the Nile so construction of 
the dam proper could begin, there 
haa been a cutback of 8,000 la- 
borer* and 1,000 Russian*. But 
the work force t* atill one of the 
biggest to be assembled for a sin- 
gle project anywhere fa the world. 






• Lea son Plan: Cartoon Analysis ‘ 

The cartoons below can be used as motivational devices to depict Arab Nationalise 
An essential aim of most political cartoons is to tell a story that will iopresi 
the reader in a more emphatic way than the written word. 
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INTO WHAT ? Figure 4 
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Figure 5 

Al-Akhbar, Cairo ( i 

tonft The ChAnalna Kiddle fast by >*11 Lengyel, Oxford Book Co ,,1960 

o 

Discussion QwmUo m 

1. What is happening In the cartoon 

2. Identity tha symbols used. , , 

J. Whet Is tha meaning of tha caption? v 1 

1. State in your own word} what tha cartoonist Is trying to say. 

( ' 

ERIC ( .» 

^^^BeccaManled for students achieving below grade level. 
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*Lesson Plan; Map Study 

Alia: Why is the Nile River extremely important to the life of Egypt? 

^ Motivation: Duplicate and distribute map of the Nile River shovn below. 

r 

Method: I. Quiz on map below. 

II, Discussion based on questions in the quiz. 
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1. The Nile River begins at A,B,C,D or E. 

2. This beginning is called the a)eource b)mouth c)bed 
d)bank of the river. 

3. There is a dam at A, B»C, D, or E. 

4. Dams are used a)to hold water in reserve b)to prevent 
floods c)to provide electric power d)all of these reasons. 

5. There is a city at A,B,C,D or E. 

6. The area between A and B where the river branches into 
two rivers is called a a)$ource b)delta c)sea d)bank, 

7. The place where the Nile empties into the Mediterranean 
Sea is called the a)source of the river b)bank of the 
river c)mouth of the river, 

8, Using the scale at the bottom of the map, you would 

estimate the Nile River to be a)500 miles long b)2,000 
miles long c) 8 miles long d)4,000 miles long (Going 
from A to E) , 

9. The Nile River flows a)northward b) southward 
c) eastward d) westward, 

10, The Nile River as a source of water in a desert area, 
can be called an a)an oasis b)the lifeline of Egypt 
c)both of these. 




TRADITION IN THE ARAB VILLAGE 



2U 



The great majority of the people in the Middle East are 
peasants tilling the soil. They till it with the same tools 
and in the same way as their ancestors did thousards of years 
ago. Thanks to modern medicine! masses of people no longer 
are swept away by periodic plagues. So they have been steadily 
Increasing in numbers in recent decades. But the amount of 
land available to the peasants has not risen proportionately. 

The result has been declining standards of living* How low 
they have fallen is made clear in the following description of 
the Egyptian village of Sirs-el-Layyan, which is typical of 
many Middle Eastern villages. 

Here, the earth has no respite. No sooner is the harvest 
gathered than the fields are ploughed and, at the same time, 
sown; year In year out, each acre yields cereals, then fodder, 
and then cotton, It is the land where the fields are ever green 
--the Nile delta, which for 5,000 years has produced the finest 
crops in the world. 

Nor have the peasants any easier lot. Regularly, at the appointed 
hour, they must irrigate the fields; the water must be pumped, 
directed Into a complex network of cuts, and distributed; every 
inch of ground must be flooded for Just the necessary length of 
time; the channels must be filled up and then opened again. The 
men never part from their fas, the proverbial hoe so often, de- 
picted by the Pharaonic painters in their frescoes; it is an 
all-purpose tool, almost the only tool they have. 

All day long they dig, weed, cart compost, clean the canals, ,,or 
work on their knees In the rich mud that they seem almost to be 
modelling into a fetish* Men of the earth indeed, they are wedded 
to the soli* They are the fellahln--a word that to the world 
suggests humility and poverty, but in fact means simply "farcers.* 1 

The women, too, work in the fields; they look after the poultry, 
cowl and black water-buf faloea ; they mould the slabs of cov-dung, 
the only form of fuel, they go the the market to sell eggs, fowl, 
and vegetables, all packed Into big bundles that they carry on 
their heads; and as travellers say, they walk like goddeasess, 
head erect, until they die. They prepare the evening meal and 
make bread, but cooking la the least of their burdens* The children 
boys and girls alike, also have their set tasks; at the age of 10 
they are already experienced workers • 

Little importance is attached to villages and houses. Land is far 
too dear for the people to be able to build comfortably on it. 

Only the mosque and the church are relatively spacious. The little 
dried-mud houses, huddled together, have two or three dark rooms 
shared by people and animals alike. They are furnished with a 
marriage chest, a few bowls, and perhaps a mat or tvo--nothlng more. 
In winter, the occupants sleep on the clay stove. 

In this province, known as Henufla, there are more than 740 
Inhabitants to the square kilometre. The town of Menu!, 45 miles 
distant from Cairo, has over f0,000 Inhabitants, but la smaller 
than the Park of Versailles. "Little villages" here may have five 
or ten thousand Inhabitants; the fellahin do not take up much apace. 

From a distance these villages are a beautiful sight, nestling on 
the banka of a canal or pool, or In the fields under giant palms 
and eucalyptuses. The little houses, too, which line the smelly, 
unbearably dusty alley-ways, are often pleasingly built; and some 
visitors admire the rough fre*coes--representlng a train, the sea, 
a steamer, or famous monument a --which pilgrims returning from 
Jerusalem or Mecca paint on the front of their homes. Many of 
O ae houses are indeed more attractive than the square cement 
Idlngs of the capital; yet the visitor vondets hew anyone could 
aa^m i iibly live In them. 
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The fact remains that people do live--and die-- in these dwellings 
with their mud floors. For the fellahln, the earth la never 
dirty--it Is the earth. Likewise, for them, the water is never 
impure; it is sacred, life-giving water of the Nile; if it were 
too clean and too veil-filtered, many people would think it life- 
less and ufieless. 

But life 1$ perhaps not long in these surroundings; few old folks 
are about in the villages; that toothless, wrinkled, spent old 
woman in the street may not have seen 60. Ail the same, the 
fellahln are rightly renowned for their strength and toughness, 
their muscular arms and broad shoulders--as are the girls for their 
supple sturdiness. There has been no degeneration in the race, It 
is said, since the epoch of the Pyramids. 

It might be said that their faces, too, are as handsome; but 
trachoma has too often overlaid their deep-set brown or black eyes 
with a whitish stain, or the eyelids are covered with pus. 

Whether of native stock or Arab origin, the Egyptians have always 
lived frugally; but today they are stalked by hunger. Of ail the 
crops they grow they only keep some wheat or maize for making bread, 
some beans for making soup, and a few vegetables to eat raw. They 
work the same soil as their forbeara, with the sane tools, though 
their crops ara worth more because of the cotton--thousands of acres, 
cared for like “gardens." But land seems harder and harder to come 
by. 



For this is the vital fact: Seven or eight million men are working 
on the land in Egypt, and at least three million of them own the 
land they work. But most of them own less than a feddan (some one 
and a quarter acres); while the country's population has doubled 
la 40 years, the land under cultivation has only Increased by one 
quarter. 

These tireless workers, these sturdy fellahln, are all sick men. 

Ninety-two per cent of them suffer from bllharsiasls, a disease 
caused by a microscopic worm which is peculiar to swampy land or 
irrigation channels. The worm breeds in the snails which abound 
in the irrigation cuts where men work, children bathe, and women 
draw drinking-water. It penetrates the skin of human beings and 
circulates through the body, lodging in the intestines or bladder 
fend eating them away. A vicious circle is set up; the infection 
leaves the body with excrement, which goes into the irrigation 
canals, where the snails are waiting. And So on. Ninety-two per 
cent. 

And besides endemic diseases there are other scourges. Of cholera 
there have been only sporadic outbursts since the 1918 epidemic, 
but the threat is ever present. Malar la seems now to be under 
control, as a result of the introduction of DDT as a prophylactic.,. 
Tuberculosis, however, is rife... the annual death-rate from it is 
about 200 per 100,000 inhabitants. In France the corresponding 
figure Is 42, In benmark eight, 

It should be added that in Egypt, as In many Middle Eastern 
countries, infantile mortality amounts to over 6$ per rent in the 
first five years. Trachoe* afflicts about half the population, 
or even more, for the primary stage often escapes diagnosis. .. 

(Quoted in Stivrisnoi, et.al., READINGS IN WORLD HI STORY i pp. 547-550) 
Questions for Discussion 
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What ate iom of the condition, of th« people of thl. Arab village? 

Why t. the "lend problem" .0 eerlou. In the Kiddle Ea.t? 

If you had to move to Kiddle Eastern village, how might your life be changed? 

What ob.tacle. would you face, If you made plan, for aocl.l reform, in the 
Middle Bait? 



Leas on Plan: Arab Socialism 



Note ; In studying about the developing nations! it is important to note 
progress as well as problems, if pupils are not to be overwhelmed 
by the world's difficulties. Legislation of land reform and related 
educational and health programs in a selected area reveals what can 
be done. Also, indicate how foreign aid may assist in the solutions 
of the problems of these countries. 

Alms Arab Socialisms Is It Promise For Frogess? 

Motivation: Many of the leaders of the developing nations profess to be 

"socialists'' or "Marxists. 11 They usually describe their program 
as "Arab Socialism" or "Ghanian Socialism." This abstract indicates 
some of the actions taken by Gamal Nasser in Egypt. 

Questions: 

1. How many acres of land can an Egyptian own? Why was this limit 
established? 

2. Hov were wealthy persons affected by "Arab Socialism"? 

3. What steps were taken to Improve conditions for workers? 

4. What happened to the ownership of industry in 1961? Would 
Cotnounist# have paid the owners? 

5. What effect do measures such as these have on the desire of 
people to Invest in business? 

Summary: What does Nasser mean by "Arab Socialism"? 



To strengthen this concept, a board outline of the major elements 
in the program should be presented. 

"Arab Socialism 11 



In July of 1961, "Arab Socialism" was Introduced by a series of decrees. 
Over 300 Egyptian enterprises were taken over by the government. The 
former owners were paid off with government bonds. Many companies 
were plsced under public management. 

A top limit was placed on all salaries ($14,350). Two directors of 
all corporations were to represent the workers. Tventy-five percent 
of all company profits were to be psid to the workers. 

Every Egyptian was limited to one Job. Income taxes on the wealthy 
vere sharply raised. No person was allowed to own more than 100 acres 
of land. 

In tha fall of 1961 the property of about 800 wealthy Egyptians was 
placed under public control. 



(Adapted from Ejurpt Under Nasser 
by Malcolm H. Kerr, pp. 2^-25) 
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2,000 Moslems Here Attend Festival of Sacrifice 



By KATHLEEN TELTSOC | ■ . .. r , 

9 „ _ . „ , , . removed tl the door ilong with 

Moslem faithful flocked to a children's inowbooL*. 

mid-Manhattan hotel for the ob- 

lervcnce yesterday of th* }} 
lamlc Festival of Sacrifice, El 



dul Adha, The fesUval honors 
the memory of Abraham. 

They cam* for early morning 
prayer, in which 2.000 men, wo- 
men and children 
In tha ranks were United Na* 
lions diplomats from Arab, 
Aslan and African countries, 
students and businessmen— par 



tire, shoe* and Mfidal* were] For prayer, the Worshipers Although the religious cere- 

look their place.* tn straight mor irs were the prime purpose 
lines stretching from wall to fex the gathering, the ever t also 
wall with the men In the front served as an ©pporlunity for re 
of the chamber and women and un'ons and there was a curry 



The Koran teaches that the 
prophet Abrahgm, In obedience 
to a divine command, was about 
to tec rifle# his son but at the 
moment of execution the child 
was spared and a sheep sub- 
stituted* The Koran Is simlUar 
to the Blbllcan account but 
Moslems believe that Abraham 
was called upon to offer his son, 
Ishmaed, by the Egyptian slave, 
Hsgar, and not Isaac, the son of 



liuacnu «nq nagar, uiv uuv * 

of the local Moslem community, f San. M the Bible says, 
which has been estimated aU — v -- 



70,000 by Dr. Muhammad A. 
Rauf, director of the Mamie 
Center of New York- 
For the ccrcmoale*. a J00- 
foot-long hall In the Americana 
was stripped of furnishings to 
the worshipers could aneel 
facing eastward toward Mecca, 
and touch heads to floor 



In keeping with Moslem prac-lKoran 



The ceremonies began at 8, 
AM. when early arrivals were 
greeted by Dr, Rauf, who wore 
the cream-colored academic 
gown and scarlet -crowned hat 
of At Athar University In Cairo. 
As Imam, or leader, he kd the 
worshipers In recitations and 
then In the prayer, beginning 
with the first chapter of the 



luncheon served later at the ts- 
lamlc center at 1 Riverside 
Drive* 

Ameer Raschld, a pharmacist 
who was bom In the Bronx and 
now lives In Jamaica, Queens, 
witli hLs wife and three chil- 
dren. said the scattering of Mo* 
lem families makr* U difficult 
for members to share a rul 

tUTAl life. 

Mr. Raschld. a youthful man 
,with red beard, said that he Ms 



children In the rear* 

Father, Son and Ben ant 

In one row* Mohammed S*f 
rtx, counselor of the Pakistan 
delegstion stood with his 12 
year-son* Arif, at hts aide and, 
at his left, Abdul Rahman, who 
Is a servant In the Safrai house 
hold. U Is an element of Islam 
Ic teaching to accept all men 
as equal and to emphasise hu- 
mility in prayer, Mr. Safrat 
said. Both wore the achkan, or j resolved this problem by teach 
tunic, and black lamb's* wool \ng his children about Islam 



Jinnsh caps. 

Dr Raurj brief sermon in 
English and Arabic wis an ap- 
peal for religious tolerance, He 
said that Moslems welcomed the 
spirit of ecumenism develop- 
ing among the religions and also 



but hopes Moslem families here 
will haw a school one day. 

In July, the Federation of I» 
lamlc Associations will have a 
thre-day convention at the Wal- 
dorf-Aitorla. bringing togeth 
er delegstcs from the United 



said that Mam favored a dla-|statcs and Canada for rellglov* 
logue with Jew* and Chrlrilans. and cultural discussion. 



Copyright 1967 by The 

New York Tina* Company. TH£ NEW y0RK TJME s. W&UNESDA Y, MARCH it. Ml 

Reprinted by permission. 



Questions for Discussion 

1. How do you account for some similarity between Islamic and Judaic and 
Christian religious rituals! 

2. Whet le the significance In the difference between biblical account and 
Koranic version of Abraham's sacrifice? 

3. Investigate and report on blood sacrifice to God's rltua.a In Aslan, 
African end Pre-Colombian American civilitationa . How do you explain 
similarities and differences? 

4. Whet surprised you the most about Moslem religious services? Vh> were 
you ao surprised? 
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Activi t y ; Languages of the Middle East; Arabic 

1. For Students; Facts about Arabic 

a, It is a Semitic language compared to English uhich is Indo- 
European, 

b, It is related to Hebrew, another Semitic language* Some letters 
are pronounced in the same way as Hebrew* The Arabic alphabet 
contains 28 letters, (Hebrew has a 22 character alphabet*) 

c* Fifty million people speak Arabic in the Middle East, about 100 
million in the world, 

d* Arabic was spoken by the conquering armies of Mohammed and spread 
to North Africa, Southern Europe, and West and Central Asia, 

e, Arabic writing is horizontal right to left (in the same way as Hebrew 

f. Most of the 28 letters have four variant forms depending on whether 

they are used in isolated position or as the initial, medial, 

or final letter of a word* 

g* Classical Arabic is a unified and highly conservative language 
and is used throughout the entire Arabic world as the written 
language, 

h* Spoken Arabic, as a tongue which has been in constant use for many 

centuries over an extended area, has broken up into numerous 

dialects* 



2* The word root consists of three consonants with shifting vowels that 
carry auxiliary meanings, performing the same function as the endingB 
of Indo-European languages* 

Example; The Arabic root that conveys the general idea of •‘writing 11 
is K-T-B ; of "breaking" is K-S-R (Fill in)* 



1: at aba - he had written 1 
kutiba - it had been written 2 
yaktuba - he will write 3 
yuktabu - it will be written h 
aktaba - he has made someone write 5 
kitabun - writing a book 6 
katibun - writer 7 
katbun - act of writing 8 
katabna - we write 9 
naktubu - we will write 10 
maktabun - a place of writing, a school 11 
cuktibun - a teacher of writing 12 
maktub - letter 13 



3* Some words that have come into English from Arabic generally through 
the intermediation of Spanish, Italian, or French are numerous* 



algebra 


azimuth 


cipher 


orange 


Alcohol 


magazine 


zero 


mattress 


alchemy 


tPuslim 


zenith 


sherbet 


alkali 


check 


nadir 




alphabet 


elixir 


tariff 




admiral 


Jar 


traffic 




atlas 


sofa 


sugar 




assassin 


syrup 


lemon 




Some similarities between Arabic and 


Hebrew. 




Arabic 




Hebrew 


great 


kibir 




kabbir 


eye 


1 ayn 




•ay in 


death 


mawt 




mavet 


Peace to you 


ass alarm aleykum 


shalom alekhem 



(common form 
of greeting) 




Lesson Plan - A Middle Eastern Democracy: Israel 

Aim ; How did Israel become an independent country? 

Materials: A nap (or set of maps) such as the ones below, should be duplicated 

and distributed to the class. A large wall map would be prepared 
by a previously assigned pupil. 



Activities: The teacher can draw a time line on the blackboard and have two 

or three previously assigned pupils use it to show the time period 
during which successive groups have dominated the Holy Land :>ince 
1000 B.C. The teacher can then elicit from the class the various 
steps (since 1919) in the development of the State of Israel. Key 
terms such as the ones listed below should be written on the board 
and included in notebook summaries and or used as test items. 



Promised Land 
Balfour Declaration 
Anti-Semitism 
Nazi Cermany 
British White Paper 



Arab League 
Terrorists 
Partition 
Gaza Strip 
Arab Refugees 



THE UN PARTITION PLAN, 1947 



PALESTINE 



ISRAEL TODAY 



Egg Proposed Arab slate 
m Proposed Jewish slate 



I Original territory granted 
1 by UN 



BB Areas gained by Israel 
m during the 1948 war with 
the Arabs 




Figure 7 

In 1.47 the United Nations approved a partition plan, for Palestine, creating 
two states-the first Jewish: the ether, Arab. Whan the state ot Israel was pro- 
claimed by the Jewish population Ir 1911, the Arab nations allocked, during 
this war, the Israeli lorcea actual'* gained twice as large a territory as the UN 
bid lot Israel . 
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Activities: The teacher can draw a time line on the blackboard and have two 

or three previously assigned pupils use it to show the time period 
during which successive groups have dominated the Holy Land since 
1000 B, C. The teacher can then elicit from the class the various 
steps (since 1919) in the development of the State of Israel, Key 
terms such as the ones listed below should be written on the board 
and included in notebook settmaries and or used as test items. 



Promised Land 
Balfour Declaration 
Anti-Semitism 
Nazi Germany 
British White Paper 



Arab League 
Terrorists 
Partition 
Gaza Strip 
Arab Refugees 



THE UN PARTITION PLAN. 1947 



ISRAEL TODAY 



PALESTINE 

Proposed Arab state 

m Proposed Jewish state 




Original territory' granted 
by UN 



Bj Areas gained by tsraet 

during the 1 948 war with 
the Arabs 





Figure 7 

In 1947 the United Nations approval a partition plan, for Pa Its lino, creating 
two Hfttas-the first Jewish: the other, Arab, Whan the state of Israel was pro* 
claimed by the Jewish population in 1949, th f A/ifc nations attacked. During 
this war, the Israeli forces ictualfy pined twice as large a territory as the UN 
had originally oroposed for Israel 



Queetlons : 

1, How did the Arabs originally take over Palestine? 

2, Why did immigration of Jews into Palestine rise during the 1930*8? 

3, Why did her Arab neighbors invade Israel after the U.N, had proposed 
a separate Jewish state? 

4, Why was Israel able to defeat the Arab invaders? 

5, What 1 s the present status of the Arab Refugees? 

6, What are the present boundaries of Israel? 
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THE ISRAELI VIEW OF ISRAEL 
The Israeli Proclamation of Independence 

The land of Israel was the birthplace of the Jewish people. Here their spiritual! 
religious and national identity was formed. Hert they achieved their independence 
and created a culture of national and universal significance. Here they wrote 
and gave the Bible to the world. 

Exiled from Palestine! the Jewish people remained faithful in ail the countries 
of their dispersion, never ceasing to pray and hoping to return to their national 
homeland. 

Impelled by this historic association, Jews strove throughout the centuries to 
go back to the land of their fathers and regain their statehood. In recent dec- 
ades they returned in large numbers. They reclaimed the wilderness, revived 
their language, built cities and villages, and established a vigorous e^ er- grow- 
ing conmunity, with its own economic and cultural life. They sought peace yet 
were prepared to defend themselves. They brought the blessing of progress to 
all Inhabitants of the country, 

In the year 1897 the First Zionist Congress, inspired by Theodore Herzl's 
vision of the Jewish state, proclaimed the right of the Jewish people to national 
revival in their own country. 

This right was acknowledged by the Balfour Declaration of November 2nd, 1917, 
and reaffirmed by the Mandate of the League of Nations, which gave explicit 
international recognition to the historical connection of the Jewish people with 
Palestine and their right to continue their national home. 

The Nazi holecaust, which engulfed millions of Jews in Europe, proved anew the 
urgency of the re-establishment of the Jewish State, which would solve the pro- 
blem of Jewish homelessness by opening the gates to all Jews and lifting the 
Jewish people to equality in the family of nations. 

The survivors of the European catastrophe, as well as Jews from other lands, 
proclaiming their right to a life of dignity, freedom and labor, and undeterred 
by hazards, hardships and obstacles, tried unceasingly to enter Palestine. 

In the Second World War, the .Jewish people in Palestine made a full contribution 
to the struggle of the othorfj against the Nazi Germany. The sacrifices of their 
soldiers and the efforts of their workers gained them the title to rank with the 
peoples who founded the United Nations, 

On November 29th, 1947, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a 
resolution for the establishment of an Independent Jewish State in Palestine, 
and called upon the inhabitants of the country to take such steps as may be 
necessary on their part to put the plan into effect. 

This recognition by the United Nations of the right of tho Jewish people to 
establish their independent State may not be revoked. It is, moreover, the 
self-evident right of the Jewish people to be a nation, as all other nations, 
in its own sovereign State, 

Accordingly, we, the members of the National Council, representing the Jewish 
people in Palestine and the World Zionist Movement*,., hereby proclaim the 
establishment of the Jewish State in Palestine, to be called Medinat Yisrael 
(The State of Israel), 
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THE ARAB VIEW OF ISRAEL 

Palestine was an Arab land. The Arab right to Palestine 7.ests on three dis- 
tirci: foundations! The first Is the natural right of a people to remain in 
possession of the land of Its birthright; the second is that the Palestine 
Arabs have lived there continuously for over 1300 years; and the third is that 
they are still the rightful owners of most of the homes and fields in which the 
Israelis now live and work. 

Forty years ago, Palestine was an Arab country to the same extent as other 
parts of the Arab world. It had a population of about 700,000, of whom 674,000 
were Moslem and Christian Arabs and 56,000 were Jews--mostly "Arabs of the 
Jewish faith"--who lived with the rest of the inhabitants in peace and harmony 
and enjoyed equal rights and privileges. These Jews owned about 2% of the total 
area. 

Today, 77% of the territory of Palestine is Israeli-occupied. Instead of the 
56,000 "Arabs of the Jewish faith," there are nearly 2,000,000 alien Jews 
brought into the country from all parts of the world. The Moslem and Christian 
Arabs who in 1948 constituted 67% of the total population, have been reduced to 
a mere 10%. The remainder have been expelled and dispossessed, and now nearly 
1,000,000 of them are in refugee camps living on the charity of the United 
Nations at a cost of seven cents per day per person. The 2% Jewish land hold- 
ings have been Increased to 77% not by legitimate and peaceful means, but by 
force of arms and confiscation. • . • 

The Arabs are determinded not to settle for anything less than their full rights 
to their homes and homeland. • • . 

Stavrianos, L., et. al Readings in World History , pp. 539-542 

Questions for Discussion 

1. On what basis do the Jewish people claim the right to establish their 
homeland? 

2. Discuss the significance of the Balfour Declaration and the Resolution of 
the General Assembly. 

3. On what foundations do the ArabB base their claims to Palestine? 

4. Discuss the validity of the claims of both the Arab and Jewish peoples to 
the land of Palestine. 
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Aid Israeli Style- 
The African Program. 



JERUSALEM (IwteH Sector*; 
Jon* 4— A Western diplomat sug- 
gested to an IsrveH expert not fo 
long Ago thit one of the reasons 
for Wi country's success In Africa 
wa» because ''you people live like 
the native*/’ 

M Wt don't live like the native*, H 
the expert replied with a grin, 
"We Uve like Israelis/' 

Nothing could be more dissim- 
liar than the backgrounds of the 
Israeli expert and hit African host, 
nor could the luah tropical land- 
scape or the vast continent be 
compared to Israel's largely 
parched terrain. 

But Israel ha* advanced only 18 
years from her own struggle for 
independence and she share* many 
experiences with the young na- 
Uons of Africa; the bleak predic- 
tions of foreign “experts/' the des- 
perate need for technical assist* 
vice— and the equally great desire 
to stay clear of burdensome politi- 
cal ties— and the conflicts bom of 
pride and insecurity. 

Thus to live like an Israeli In 
Africa Is to work trequentiy under 
pioneering conditions with back- 
ward peoples, to make do with In- 
adequate means and to be satis- 
fied sometimes with an initial half 
measure. 

This week Premier Levi Esfekol 
began a three-week trip through 
seven African states to aee boW 
his nation*# tr jch-pubUcixed but 
somewhat leu well Understood 
African program K*s getting 
s'oog. 

Xaraefs African program U by 
far her largest such venture. Of 
the nation's 833 experts working 
abroad in 83 lands last year, mere 
Uuui 800 were working In Africa. 
Of the 3,100 foreign trainees who 
came from 80 nations to studv In 
I*i eel, about 1,303 came from 
Africa. 



Urge Program 



The Naha! experts are establish- 
ing new villages with solid houcee 
and Introducing modem agricul- 
tural methods. 



The Jerusalem Government is 
helping Africans build highways, 
airport* and hotels, train pilots 
and paratroops, establish a wom- 
en's civil service and harness solar 
energy. In Jxrul African students 
sre taking seven-year medical 
courses, studying for graduate de- 
grees in rgrt culture and engineer- 
ing, and are being trained as 
broadcasters, police officers and 
hotel managers. 

Israel has diplomatic relations 
with 30 nations In Africa, including 
Mauritius, whkh fe not yet Inde- 
pendent She has technical assist- 
ance links with all of them, rang- 
ing from modest student programs 
to major land development and 
military training progrtme. The 
ties are with nations containing 
Moslem populations and with both 
left-wUsj and right-wing govern- 
ments. 

By far the largest and most 
successful Israeli programs have 
been those dealing with agricul- 
tural settlement and youth group* 
based on Israel's own Nahsl and 
Oadna programs Nahsl Is part of 
the Israeli army and Oadna is the 



The Gadna youth corps In Israel 
train* boys and girts 14 to 18 years 
old under the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and Defense. In Africa, these 
paramilitary boy and girl scoots 
are popular with governments 
anxious to imbue a sense of na- 
tionhood In states cut by tribal 
tinea. 

Israel take* on much of the cost 
of these programs herself, paying 
her experts* salaries or salary dif- 
ference while they ire abroad* 
usually for two year*. Internation- 
al grants also underwrite some of 
the costs. 



AM Budget 

The Israeli budget allocates 834* 
million for such aid but “this 
doesn't represent a quarts? of the 
cost to us/> a foreign Ministry 
official said. “An African student, 
let's say, will have hi* transporta- 
tion and tuition paid by the United 
NsUcni Specie! rund, some of his 
university fees underwritten by the 
unlvefslly Itself, other expenses 
paid for by the joint DraeU- 
African company he *itl work for 
and the rest by the Israeli and 
African Oovtmrae&t*," said, 

Ieraer* success In Africa has 
been based largely on the Govern- 
ment's learning what It eould do 
well and not gohg beyond It It Is 
a highly selective pro /ram limited 
U> clearly defined protects, Israel 
»dt recommend programs, but 
will advise a nation that seeks 



help. L*e fulfills about half $9 
requests the gets. 

Israeli officials see the African 
program m a window fas the Aij& 
wait that surrounds the Jewish 
state. At 6 »e time, some of the 
African nations asked Israel not 
to publicize their links, but thee# 
requests have an but disappeared 
now. Arab pressure similarly has 
failed to persuade the Africans to 
forgo Israeli all 

"You never read anything la the 
Arab press dealing with Africa 
Lhat does not bring la Zssael," a 
diplomat said. “We've leaded that 
the Africans don't give 4 da^a 
what the Arabs say/ 1 

Israel’* African program hag 
gained her considerable prestige in 
Eastern and Western capitals and 
has provided a more sympathetic 
audience in International forums. 
Many African nations have ma* 
jorlty Moslem populations but 
either vote with Israel or abstain 
on United Nation* Usues Impor* 
lint to the Jewish state. 

“If wt had not made the effort 
to work with these African state* 
thfre Is no doubt that they would 
have been hostile or at best fa. 
different fa us," tn Israeli dWo* 
mat said. “As for the Arabs, our 
goal t* normal Isattoo of relations 
and If w« can show them that 
th<y and not we are out of slop 
it might hasten this nermaUsatkn, 
In this sense the African prog 
hag proved valuable by 
us to <**nocutrete what 
for," 
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JERUSALEM (Israeli Sector 
June 4— A Western diplomat sug- 
gested to an Israeli expert not so 
long ago that one of the reason* 
for his country's success in Africa 
was because "you people live like 
the natives." 

"We don't live like the natives." 
the expert replied with a grin. 
"We live like Israelis." 

Nothing could be more dissim- 
ilar than the backgrounds of the 
Israeli expert and Ws African host, 
nor could the lush tropical land- 
scape of the vast continent be 
compared to Israel's largely 
parched terrain. 

But Israel has advanced only 18 
years from her own struggle for 
independence and she shares many 
experiences with the young na- 
tions of Africa: the bleak predic- 
tions of foreign "experts." the des- 
perate need for technical assist- 
ance— and the equally great desire 
to stay clear of burdensome politi- 
cal ties— and the conflicts bom of 
pride and insecurity. 

Thus to live like an Israeli In 
Africa is to work frequently under 
pioneering conditions with back- 
ward peoples, to make do with in- 
adequate means and to be satis- 
fied sometimes with an initial half 
measure. 

This week Premier Levi Esbkol 
began a three-week trip through 
seven African states to see how 
his nation’s much-publicized but 
somewhat less well Understood 
African program was getting 
along. 

Israel's African program is by 
far her largest such venture. Of 
the nation's 832 experts working 
abroad In 62 lands last year, more 
than .600 were working in Africa. 

Of the 2,150 foreign trainees who 
came from 80 nations to study in 
Israel, about 1.200 came from 
Africa. 

Large Program 

The Jerusalem Government la 
helping Africans build highways, 
airports and hotels, train pilots 
and paratroops, establish a wom- 
en's civil service and harness solar 
energy. In Israel, African students 
are taking seven-year medical 
courses, studying for graduate de- 
grees in agriculture and engineer- 
ing, and are being trained as 
broadcasters, police officers and 
hotel managers 

Israel has diplomatic relations 
with 29 nations in Africa, including 
Mauritius, which is not yet inde- 
pendent. She has technical assist- 
ance links with all of them, rang- 
ing from modest student programs 
to major land development and 
military training programs. The 
ties are with nations containing 
Moslem populations and with both 
left-wing and right-wing govern- 
ments. 

By far the largest and most 
successful Israeli programs have 
been those dealing with agricul- 
tural settlement and youth groups 
based on Israel's own Nahal and 
G&dna. programs. Nahal is part of 
the Israeli army and Gadna is the 
nation’s youth corps. 

0 1966 by The New York Times Company 









The Nahal experts are establish: 
ing new villages with solid houses 
and introducing modem agricul- 
tural methods. 

The Gadna youth corps in Israel 
trains boys and girls 14 to 18 years 
old under the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and Defense. In Africa, these 
paramilitary boy and girl scouts 
are popular with governments 
anxious to imbue a sense of na- 
tionhood in states cut by tribal 
lines. 

Israel takes on much of the cost 
of these programs herself, paying 
her experts’ salaries or salary dif- 
ference while they are abroad* 
usually for two years. Internation- 
al grants also underwrite some of 
the costs. 

Aid Budget 

The Israeli budget allocates 83.5- 
million for such aid but "this 
doesn't represent a quarter of the 
cost to us,** a Foreign Ministry 
official said. M An African student 
let's say, will have his transporta- 
tion and tuition paid by the United 
Nations Special Fund, some of his 
university fees underwritten by the 
university itself, other expenses 
paid for by the Joint Israeli- 
African company he wlU work for 
and the rest by the Israeli and 
African Governments," he said. 

Israel's success fir Africa has 
been based largely on the Govern- 
ment's learning what it could do 
well and not going beyond it. It is 
a highly selective program limited 
to dearly defined projects. Israel 
does ndt recommend programs, but 
will advise a nation that seeks 



, Reprinted by permission. 



help: She fulfills about half 
requests she gets. 

Israeli officials see the African 
program as a window in the Ai*b 
wall that surrounds the Jevrish 
state. At one time, some of the 
African nations asked Israel not 
to publicize their links, but these 
requests have ail but disappeared 
now. Arab pressure similarly has 
failed to persuade the Africans to 
forgo Israeli aid. 

"You never read anything In the 
Arab press dealing with Africa 
that does not bring in Xssael." a 
diplomat said. "We've learned that 
the Africans don't give a damn 
what the Arabs say." 

Israel's African program has 
gained her considerable prestige In 
Eastern and Western capitals and 
has provided a more sympathetle 
audience In international forums. 
Many African nations have ma- 
jority Moslem populations but 
either vote with Israel or abstain 
on United Nations issues impor- 
tant to the Jewish state, 

"If we had not made the effort 
to work with these African states 
thfre is no doubt that they would 
have been hostile or at best in- 
different to us," an Israeli diplo- 
mat said. "As for the Arabs, our 
goal Is normalization of relations 
and if we can show them that 
they and not we are out of step 
it might hasten this normalization* 
In this sense the African progrs* 
has proved valuable by ena£<V. 
us to demonstrate what we 
for." 

Ml TfMCS 

June 5* 1966 



1. Why are the Israelis giving so much aid to the new African countries? 



2. What are some of the problems common to the Israelis and the newly indepen- 
dent countries of Africa? ^ 

^iave a student present facts and figures on what the Arab countries of the 
iiddle East are doing to help the same countries. Consult the local Office 
the Arab Information Center. 
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Questions for Discussions Baaed on Chart. "Israel and jt Hoatlle Neighbors 1 ' 

1, Which statistic shocked you the most? 

Why did this shock you? 

v How might you account for this statistic? 

2 , Which statistic! In your opinion, is the moBt important? Why? 

3, Based on the Chart, how would you predict the success or failure of 
Israel to defend kereelf against her neighbors? 

Which figures are most closely related to waging war? Why? 

It, Mrs. Oolda Melr, Prime Minister of Israel, has often stated that 
Israel ( s neighbors have more to gain from Israel through peace than 
war. Based on the chart and your knowledge of the Middle East, 
explain this statement. 
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Activity ; Using a Cartoon 



1. This cartoon might be used in a number of ways: 

a) summary of a unit 

b) introduction to a unit 

c) a medial summary 

d) a homework assig/iment 

e) a class lesson 

2, The teacher might reproduce the cartoon blocking out all labels, and 
ask students to label all parts IP. 

3 # A discussion of which title is best and what might be used to stimulate 
thinking* 

4, This cartoon might also be reproduced with the labels intact and a dis- 
cussion of whether the labels are proper or not might follow. 




Shanks in The Buffalo 
Evening New.* 



Questions for Discussion : 

1, What does the rope stand for? 

2, Who does the man represent? 

3, Why is there a fire? 

4, Hov can we put the fire out? 
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^ * Activity ; The Future of the Middle East 

1. The teacher might reproduce the drawings and questions. 

2. This activity might be a culminating activity on the Middle East to 
discuss the future of the region. 

r 




O 

o 

o 

o 

o 



Questions for Discussion : 

1, What does each picture represent? 

2. If oil weren’t important to the Western World, would the Middle East still 
be a "powder keg"? 



o 

o 

o 



3. Assume that atomic energy can safely provide all the necessary power 
needed by the world. How, then, do you think the major world nations 
would react to a cri sis in the Middle East? 

a. imagine a setting with the representatives of England, France, 

Soviet Union, and the United States. What might the representatives 
of the major world powers say to the Middle East representatives? 
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b* What would he the effect on the use of each of the following? 

a) pipe lines 

b) supertankers 

c) Suez Canal 



Recommended for students achieving below grade level. 



* Act ivity ; Meet the Pr e<,$ Program 



1, Since most schools have a cosmopolitan population, a survey of the 
student body (or coramunity) may very well discover a student who 
comes from the Middle Eastern area or whose parents have lived there. 

{A faculty member who travelled there is also a possibility). 

2, The teacher might- organize a panel of students who would list questions 
they would like answered about a country. The entire class should be 
involved in preparing the questions. 



* Activity ; Pen Palo P roject 

1. The teacher early in the term might organize his class into teams to 
begin correspondence with students in the regions to be studied. 

2, Letters and their responses might be used in class discussions, 
bulletin board displays and assembly programs. 



3, Contact; 



Letter; Abroad 
18 East oOth Street 
N.Y.C. 10022 
(age 15 & up) 



World Pen Pals 
World Affairs Center 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
(age 12 20) 



4 . The teacher should be aware cf the fact that many of the letters re- 
ceived will be written in a foreign language and will need translating 
before they can he used. 



Note; Both of these activities can be vsed at any time in 
the Social Studies and almost at any grade level. 



TOOLS r OR TEACHERS 



FILMS' /iwL-A Nation h r-oen, 17 
minute*, ftcMT>d, bUck It white or color, 
sale, Universal Education It \*ifna) Arts 
221 Perk Attnue ScwK New York, N. Y. 
10001 Story of Israel, built In two fenett* 
■tons by Jews mho came In search of a bef- 
tet fcfe IrmeL MaUna « fW IWuctire, 
17 mi mite*, sound, color, tale or rent. Me- 
Grtwdlil Plots, M0 West 42 Street, New 
York N. Y. 10056. Kfbbut* family to 
northern Cal lee. After the VlnarJe, 00 min- 
ute*, khiixL rent, SET Film Servke, 
Aaio-Mnaf Center, Inlim UnlvettAy, 
Btoomtogtorv, l«L 47101. Social 
tefM moJ^m Israel 



Senicea, rev. 1067?. Israel: In f k* 

Dtarrt, by Terence Prittie, 11.45 tup. 
IPenfahv 106$). Sew Itofk In an Cm 
tmd, by Libr Fdebnaa, $3.95 ( Neteon, 
rev. 106$). 



PAMK UTS; Fret Mki, maps, ef£, 
arartahle free from Israel Information Sfrv 
krt 11 Part 70 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Iml. B*k?tm nd S'ctti — firaet latest 
edition, $f; B**a Date on *Ae Economy 
*4 (OB Rervds), latest edition, LSf j 
Superintendent cf Documents, VX Cow 
ermnent Printing Oftce, Washteytor, D. <X 



FILMSTRIPS* 1**l 4 ihmtrfps, OAnwn, 
color, 119 frames, 1<T LP *9h fide, FiW 
atrip House lao, 452 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N. Y. iOOia Highlights cf the 
history of Israel 

lOOKk I»aW TV trom U ed Lmd, hr 
Ctvto Educa ti on Smite k Scholastic Book 
Smites, 1115 pap. (Scholastic Book Sen- 
kt*, rev. 1909). Mi&Ot CM, by Hafo 
laeckeUD a Per*^ 9$4 { Scholastic Book 



ARTICLES: ‘Reporter Israel* by E. 
StiMi, Adantir, Dee 1969. ‘Jownev from 
Israel* by E. Otnaaan, CornmnOary, Od 
1969. Tnrl lit* fond a R ep l a c e m en! 
for OoMa M«r, tft Gold* Meter W ). 
Feron, N. Y. ITmev Mayaakw, Od 96, 
1969. 'Israel: War Without EwiF Se% rw 
sred. Sept 29, 1969. ttoMa,* by I. ft. 
Moddft, Od 7, 1962. "Mkhfle East: 
the War and the Woman,* ftene. Sept 29, 
*969. 




RK<*ft*f>ded for students achieving below grade level 
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THEME V - THE MIDDLE EAST AND MOSLEM SOCIETY 
For Teachers; Selected Bibliography 

Binder, Leonard. The Ideological Revolution In the Middle East. 
Wiley, 1964 

Brocket man, Carl. History of the IsIadIc People. 

Capricorn Books, 1960 



o 



Christopher, J. B, Middle East-National Growing Pairs. 
Foreign Policy Association, 1961 
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Cressey, 0. B, Crossroads: Land end Life In Southwest Asia. 
Llpplncott, 1960 

Department of StAte. The United States and the Middle East. 
Government Printing Office, 1964 

Fraenkel, G. Israel: Today's World In Focus. 

Ginn, 1963 

Hlttl, P, K. The Near East in History. 

Van Nostrand, 1961 

Jones, S. Shepard. America's Role In the Middle East. 
Laldlav, 1963 

Kerr, M. H, Egypt Under Nasser. 

Foreign Policy Association, 1963 

Lehman, H. Portrait of Israel: Mythand Reality. 

Public Affalra Coonlttee, 1962 

Lengyel, Emil. The Changing Middle East. 

Oxford Book Co., 1938 

Pearsey, 0. K. The Middle East: An Indefinable Region. 
Government Printing Office, 1964 

Perett, Don. The Middle Bast Today. 

Holt, 1963 

Sefran, Nadov. Israel Today. 

Foreign Policy Association, 1965 

St. John, Robert. Israel. 

Time Inc., 1965 

Steward, Desmond. The Arab World. 

Tlae Inc., 1964 



For Students: Selected Bibliography 
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AUTHOR 


F* Fiction M Biography 

ism 


mum 
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usn 


am 


Dely, Mums 


Moroccan Roundabout 


Dodd 


1941 


RS 


BUlt, R.l. 


Artbt 


World 


1941 


9 - 


Clubb, John 


Greet Arab Oooquette 


Prentice 


194 S 


RS 


Lengyel, Eadl 


They Celled Rim Ataturk 


My 


1941 


f- 


Price, ChrlctlM 


Story of Moelem Art 


Dutton 


1944 


RS 


Price, CbrletlM 


Cltiee of Gold ead Idee 
of Spice 


Many 


1941 


RS 


Itimi, Carl 


Drlhkere ef tie Vlad 


Ferrer 


1941 


RS 


laaiele, Gertr-de 


M, Fighter ef Ooliathtt 
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GRADE 9 THEME V 



Audio-Visual Materials 
films 



5.A1 (C) 

5.412 (C) 
266.4 
278.83 



filmstrips 

55090.1 

45180 

65665.11 

48280 

55090.13 



African Continents A.i Introduction. 
African Continents Northern Region. 
Ben Curlon 

History & Culture Pt. I. 



Birthplaces of Civilisation. 
Countries of the Near East, The. 
The Oldest Nation - Egypt. 

Israel 

Rise of Egyptian Civilisation, The. 
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Theme VI: Sub-Saharan Africa 



Introduct ion 



A step 'ward world understanding la In trying to know each other. To the 
average African, an American la an unreal person. As great as this Ignorance 
about Americana may be, American Ignorance of Africans la no leas. 

Only as men and women of the two continents attempt to achieve understanding 
...''will Americana and Africans be able to think of each other not as two- 
dimensional caricatures but as real people struggling with real problems. 

Only then will the United States ba to the African more than newspaper head- 
lines about racial battles In Alabama and Loa Angelas, pictures of skyscrapers 
and the sight of a tourist rushing down the road In a giant automobile. Only 
then will Africa become for the American more than stories of political out- 
breaks and Jokes about cannibalism and witch doctora". (1) 

In 19t5 there were only four Independent countries In Africa. Today there 
are more than thirty-six; one-third of the total membership of the United 
Nations. In the span of one generation, some 225 million people have taken 
control of their political destinies. Political changes have been accompanied 
by social transition In tribal society and cultural upheaval In the values, 
thoughts and action of Africans, 



Emphases 

1. The unique geography of Africa has Influenced cultures, civilisations 
and history of the continent. 

2. The natural and human resources attracted European exploitation. 

3. The history of civilisations in Africa has been as varied and as 
complex as the development Ir. other continents. 

A, The emergence of newly independent nations have not been without Internal 
unrest and International crises. 

3. The number of new African nations can Influence the balance of power 

in the United Nations. Africa is a pressure point in Bast-Vest tensions, 

6. Case studies of specific countries can analyse various stages of 
political, economic and social transition. 



in*, p. 150 



(1) Nielsen, Voldemar A. Africa . New York Times Byline Books, 



Learning Activity 



The following Opinionnaire can help students recognize their attitudes con- 
cerning Africa. The teacher can plan discussions in terras of questions in 
the Opinionnaire and statistical results of the poll. 

Source: Africa and World Today by Martha J. Porter, Laldlaw Brothers 



OPINIONNAIRE 



TO THE TEACHER? Not* that this Is not s tail. Tha Opinionnaire li designed to http your students recognise ihs 
attitudes thty have shout Africa, 
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TO THE STUDENT: Mark M A" If you agrto with tht tlattnntnl. "D" If you definitely disagree, and *V" it you ara - 
uncertain how you feet. Plata an *'X“ next to tha M U" If you think additional information would anabla you to( 
form a definite opinion. 



r 



If you would Ilka to clarify your vliwt or briafty axplatn your position, you rrvay do to in tht space pro- 
vided after aach question. 



o 



1, It would ba a mittakt to aeeume that democracy, at It exists In tha Unltad Suite, would ba tha bat! ayetam { 
of ,ov.rivm«nl for Afrlc.n ntllon*. 

( ' 

2, Africa would hava remained a backward continent If it had not been for tha Indutlry and hard work of 

European settlers, Thtrafora, Europaan communities In Africa have avary right to maintain a dominant ( ) 
potitlon, ' 

O 

J, A high dagraa of Industrialisation It good for all countries. 

O 



4, Tha Co^go'a chaotic dabut into indtptndtnt aiatahood clearly thowt that African paoplta ara not cups bis 
of govirnlng Ihamtelvit. 



O 



J, Tha Unltad State a governmant thould appoint moelty Nagro diplomats to African poets* 

4. Mott African leaders art maraly opportunists, and will accept aid from any government regardleee of 
ideological tones rne. 



O 

O 

o 



t. All colonial tarrltorlae in Africa thould ba given immadiata ind spend* nee. 



I, Tha Unltad Sutaa thould taka a positive eland agalnet Sooth Africa 1 # policy of aparthail by eevering 
diplomatic relatione and boycotting South African |oo % 



9. lines Africans ara not bueinaee -minded ot machine -mind*), they will never develop highly Induetrabaed 
eoclatiaa. 



10, Comm uni em la not the moet aarlout problem In Africa, Diaaata, lihtertty, and poverty ara far mors 
formidable anemias for African leaders. 



II, The Vetted State# should channel at aconomU attletanca to Africa through tha Unltad Halloa i. 



II, Wthly developed economise and culture* would ba flouHihin* U Africa today If European gore rime a* a 
had never exploit td tha conilnant, 
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*Actlyityi Student Constructed Ob j ects and Project s 
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Note: The following learning activity, described specifically for African 

culture, is applicable to all regional studies in this Curriculum 
Bullet in i 

1, The teacher might instruct each student to make an object or project 

on an African theme. The object or project mus t be made by the student, 
not store-bought. 

2, The teacher should schedule individual and group displays, and 
presentations of objects and projects, upon their completion. 

3, Objects and projects should not be limited to those suggested below. 
Suggestions and Helpful Hints to Students 

1. Materials: You may make your project out of any or all of the 

following: cardboard, copper, wood, tin, raper mache, cloth, 

popsicle sticks, etc. 

2. Specific Ideas: 

a. Model of an African ship such as the one which is presently 
being used by a famous explorer to try and cross the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

b. Clay figure, carving or drawing of a famous African person such 
sb Tom H’boya, Jono Kenyatta, and Kenneth Kaunda. Pictures of 
these people ere fairly easy to find in issues of magatlnes 
such as Ebony . 

c. Paper mache replicas of masks, figures or shields. Copy 
authentic African designs from books you c\n obtain in the 
school library. 

d. Dioramas of African villages or landscapes. 

e. Plaster of paris casts of African sculpture. 

f. Soap carvings duplicating African sculpture or carving. 

g. PlASticene contour maps of Africa's topography. 

h. Picture collections from magatines on such the.aes as African 
cities, the different peoples of Africa, African farms, African 
animals or plants, etc. 

i. Resource map of Africa or of an African country. 

J. Stick figures shoving scenes from African history. 

k. A well-thought out cartoon illustrating soce Important problem 
faced by present-day Africa, 

l, ANY COMBINATION OP THE ABOVE. 

3. Dioramas: 

A diorama is a model of a large area, It may be constructed In 
a shoe box or either suitable container or it may be made on a 
aturdy flat surface such aa a piece of plywood or masonite, Make 
a plan on paper shoving what you vlah to include and hew you will 
lay it out. Plaaticene or aand make good bases for you to work on. 

If you use a aand baae don't forget that you will need a high edge 
around your board in order to keep the aand froo running out. A 
good way to get started is to find acme pictures of what you are 
planning to make and figure out how you will make It. 

h, Paper Mache: 

You will need a large dish of paste made by mixing flour and water 
end a supply of old newspapers. To cske a paper mache project you will 
first hare to make a model out of plastic clay and coat it lightly with 
vaseline. The next step le to tear acme newspaper into long thin strips 
and soak them in the paste mixture. Coat the model vith the atrip* of 
paper until you have built up a coating several layers thick, The 
coating should now duplicate the model underneath the paper. Allow 

to dry for at least 2V hours and remove gently, use the sandpaper to 
smooth down any rough edges, The resor blade can be used to trim off 
any unwanted pieces of paper, Paint in tempera colors and display om 
a good background such as a leard or a showcard, 

* PecoHhended for pupils achieving belaw grade level, 



Introductory and Culminating Activities 



SOME STEREOTYPES TO SHATTER 



Hers art aom* of (he stereotype* about Africa that your student* may believe. U Uvey are 
to obtain an accurate, realistic picture of that continent, you will hare to replace generalist- 
tlona with acta. 



The Stereotype 



The Tide 



1, Africa la a country. 

>. Africa la moelly Jungle* 
and deaerta. 



9. Africa la filled with 
wild animate. 

4, All African countriee are 
rich In mlnerala. 

6. Africa la hot and humid. 



S. African a are rated, drum- 
beating aavagea 

T, Afrlcana are African 
"naiim" with a few 
Suropeani. 

8. Afrlcana live Lt email 
trtbea. 

I. Afrlcana lire In village*. 



10. Africa had n> great civil- 
isations. 

11. Africa hat no Induitrlalte- 
a I ton, 

IS. Africa la filled with 
race problem*. 



1. Africa la a oontlnenl, with 60 counirlea 
and terrltorlea. 

S. The Sahara la about one-fourth of Airica, 
and the Kalahari ie relatively email. Tbe 
extent of IVrglei ha a been grossly exagger- 
ated. Moet of Africa le not desert and 
Jungle. 

5. There are many wild anlnule In Africa hut 
not la all perla, especially not la the western 
region*. They are fait disappearing. 

4. All AfrlcaaouunlrleaareDOtrlchlnmtnerals. 
Some of Ita nations dc hare wonderful mineral 
resource*. 

6. The ooaatal plaits are hot and humid, but 
most of Africa la plateau country and I* not 
hot and humid. 

8. This I* the worst stereotype of Africans, 
and ypu ahould try to oral* It, 

T, There are Urge number* of Indian* and 
Pakistani, la But and South Africa and 
Lebanese end Syrian* In West Africa. 

5. 8ome do, but tome tribes ere very Urgei 
the Pulaal of Nigeria, (he tbo, and the 
Yoruba. 

S. Many do, but In perl* of fail Africa they 
Hr* on email plots of land; many Africans 
live la ol(|ee, too. 

10. Africa had the elrUluUoae of the Ohan^, 
Songhal, and Mali emptree. 

11. There are some very large Industries, such 
at the copper and gold Industrie*. 

II. Actually, .race le e major lieu# In only a 
few aecUona- Kenya, South Africa, and Rhod- 
eats. 



Leonard Xeavorthy * "Studying Africa" froa Background Paper* for Social 
Studies Teachers , Vadavorth Publishing Co. Inc., BelaMtt, Cal. 1966. ' 
keprlnted by spec lei pemlaslon of the publisher. 



Introductory Activity 



Method! 1) 



» 



3 ) 



List on chalkboard, the stereotypes about Africa, las tract 
students to retain the Uet In their notebooks for discussion 
as oelalnntlng activity at the end of the then* on Africa 
Dlacues the obvious falsities, drew lag on knowledge of the 
students, 

llLli additional e terse types froai atudanta. 



taUlMtlnt Activity 



Methedi 



1) Ones again, list en chalkboard the stereotypes about Africa, 
ft) l«» students should be able to correct a xil clarify each u 
detail, # 

» Distribute copies af Sows Stereotypes le Shatter. Comvarw 
students' lUi of "I h gT KtS wlUa prtnU TC& 
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Leg son plan 

Ainu What are the major physical feature# of the African Continent? 

Motivation: Distribute "Basic Geographic Concepts," Reading I. What 

geographic features on the sheet that you have been given are 
'advantageour to Africa? How? 

Method: Make up a chart explnlnlng the advantages and disadvantages 

of each physical feature listed in "Basic Concepts/ 1 



0 

0 




ADVANTAGES - WHY? 


DISADVANTAGES - WHY? 


1 . 


SUe- 


1. 


0 


2 . 


Shape- 


2. 


0 


3 . 


Lov latitudea- 


3. 


0 


4 . 


Regular coastline- 


4. 


0 


5 . 


Less favorable regions- 


5. 


0 


6 . 


Plateau- 


6 . 


0 


7 . 


Rivers - 


7 . 


0 

r \ 


8. 


Hatural resources 


8. 
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Suwaryt How have these natural features hindered or helped Africa#' 
progress? 

Concepts: 1. Where Mn lives influences the way ha lives. (G) 

2. Man must reexamine his geographic environment in light 

of his changing attitudes, objective* and technical skill*, (G) 

3. No nation is coa^letely self-sufficient. (G) 



READING I 



Basic Geographic Concepts 

1. Vast size - 2nd largest continent. 

2. Shape - roughly like a triangle with rounded edges and with the western 
side scooped out (Culf of Guinea), 

3. The most tropical of all continents. Most of it Is In the low latitudes. 

4. The shortest) lor Its size, of all continents. It has few bays, gulfs, or 
natural harbors. (This helps explain why the continent was late in being 
"penetrated" or explored.) 

5. Its major geographic regions are of the type that are generally less favor- 
able for economic development, 

6. Most of Africa Is high flat plain, Even the "scooped out" areas (deserts 
and river basins) are high above sea level. The coastal plain rises sharply 
from the sea, causing a short coastal plain, 

7. The rivers, generally, are not good for natural transportation and comrtunl- 
cation. There Is no great north-south river system, such as our Mississippi 
system, to unify the continent. On the contrary, roost of the rivers rise In 
the highlands and flow In an east-west direction towards the coast, As they 
flow, they drop precipitously (see #6 above), forming falls and rapids. Hany 
Inland rivers never reach the sea. They form inland lakes - complete dead 
ends. (This helps to explain the growth of tribal systems that seem alroost 
foreign to each other, It helps account for dialects In Africa. It helps to 
explain the lack of unity among the peoples of Africa.) 

S, Nevertheless, the land offers many rich resources: 

a. Mineral wealth (e.g., uranium, gold, diamonds). 

b. Water power resources - great potential which Is largely untapped. (See 
#7 above - especially the reference to waterfalls, Study such major river 
projects as the Niger River project, the Volta Rivet project, the Karlbe 
Dam.) 

c. Animal resources - Africa la sometimes called "The Too of the World." 

d. Agricultural resources. 
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•Activity t "Getting There." Map Study of Africa 

1. The teacher coul-1 reproduce and dietribute or project on the overhead 
projector. 

a. Physical features sap (Map No. l) 

b. dictate and Vegetation (Map No. 2 ) 

c. Agricultural and nlneral products (Map No. 3) 

d. Population density (Map No. b) 

e. Urbanisation (Map Mo. 5) 

2 . The teacher could plan a trip by appropriate mans through the continent. 
He Bight use the Idea of a trading expedition , a tourist trip , a search 
for oil, or a hunt for lost^ivMliations . 

3. The teacher should plan to novo either froa West to East Africa or 
fro* North to 6outh Africa. 

k, The teacher could suggest that students keep a log or diary of the 
following) 

a. Types of landforas 

b. Kinds of cllaates 

c. Political borders you Bight cross 

d. Tribal areas crossed 

e. Probably ways of livelihood noticed 

f. Possibilities of trade 

g. Resources noticed 

Questions for Discussion) 

l. Is this an easy trip to taket (Map No. 1, 2 ) 

2 , In today 1 s world , what additional information Is needed to know If 
the Journey is easy or difficult. 

3, Why did Europeans find It difficult to knew Africa in the last 
century! (Maps 1, 2 ) 

k, What eQuipnent would you take with yout (Map Mo. 1. 2 ) 

5. What health precautions would you take! (Hap Mo. 2) 

6. Where would you find the most populated areas. Why! (Map Mo. 3» k) 

7. Which products are best for ttade with other nations of Africa! 

(Hap Mo. 3) With other parts of the world! 

8. Can these products get to parts for world trade easily! 

9. Why are there Bore cities in soae areas than others (Maps Mo. k, $, 

1 , 2 ) 

10. Where would settle on the African continent. Why! 

11. In your opinion, where in Africa is the best chance for modern 
Industrial growth. Why! 

• Recc**ended for students achieving below grade level. 



Rote: 

Maps #1*8 in this activity fr<*» Africa In Perspective by F. Seth 
Singleton and John Shingler. Reprinted by permission of Hayden Book 
Company, I no, Copyright 1967. 



Map #1 
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The Greatest Attraction of Africa Is the 
New York Times, Sunday, July 28 , 1968 



People" 



O 
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It is rare to see Africans except in groups and crowds. The first view of 
them, on the route from the airport to the town, is likely to he a picturesque 
group of women moving in stately gait along the road between the jungle villages. 
They wear bright-colored cottons and head-kerchiefs or turbans, and they carry 
their babies on their backs, bound on with strips of cloth. 

On their heads, they carry everything that anyone could imagine, and some 
that one could not - huge bundles of laundry, wicker trays heaped with bananas 
and other fruits, basins or baskets full of wrapped packages. I have seen a 
six-or eight-foot ladder resting casually on a head. The children carry piles 
of school books, perfectly balanced, in this way. 

"In America, do people carry things on their heads?" a village wonun asked. 

Her next question was: "Why don't they?" It certainly makes for a beautiful 

carriage. 
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NOTE: The "mammy wagon" or "mammy bus" is usually an old truck with benches. 

They travel from village to village. 



The mammy wagons, which are a chief form of transportation in West African 
cities, are so named because they are owned and managed by the women. African 
women are likely to be the businessmen of the family - buying, selling and 
bargaining - while their menfolk work as artisans. 
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The nanny wagons are always full, with loads bulging out of the s.'dpc, and 
passengers' heads, arms and shoulders projecting. The passengers are always 
engaged in conversation as lively as the names of the wagons, which range from 
"Never Despair" or "God is Love" to "Sugar Ray Robinson." 
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Activities : 

1. The teacher might distribute the excerpts from New York Times, 

July 28, 1968, with a copy of Map #5. 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. Why don't we carry things on our heads? Why do the African women? 

2. Is this a primitive custom only? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of thib form of carrying? 

4. Why are they called "mammy wagons 11 ? 

5. Are American women the businessmen of the family? 

6 . Who are the artisan s in America, the men or the women .or both? 

?. Why is one "bus" named after ,? Sugar Ray Robinson"? Do we name our 
vehicles? 

8 . Why dees the headline say that Africa 1 s greatest attraction is the 
people? What is America^ greatest attraction? 

9. Why are large areas of Africa so sparsely populated? (Map # 5 ) 
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EXAMPLES OF TRIBAL DIVISIONS 



SUDAN 




CONGO 




NIGERIA 




ETHIOPIA AND ITS NEIGHBORS 
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IMPORTANT TRIBES ^p f f 7 




Shit! jO 
Nuer 

Amhara 
Anuak (^ u , 

Sara ^ Som 

Wakamt 

Tu,s 't' W Kikuf 

Mongo 3 ‘ ‘ ' 



^ Kongo 

lub 
Lund a 

Rots* 

Oyambo 

Ndebde 

\ Bushmen 
; Swwi 

iHotlMtots zJj u 
N S aibof 

XhoM 
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’’Africa is a land with little or no history. . .the people cannot look back 
on any golden age, on any truly great civilization. Of the twenty-one out- 
standing cultures in world history listed by the English historian Toynbee, 
none is Negro... The politick and cultural emptiness of the African past is 
the key to any understanding of the continent's present problems/’ 

--Wallbank, T. Walter. Contemporary Africa : Continent In Transition . 

New York: Van Nostrand Anvil Books, 1964, pp. 13-14, 
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"In a period when Europe was going through so-called ’’dark ages," it was 
Moslem (i.e., African) culture which provided the main advancement of human 
knowledge. The arts, philosophy, mathematics and the science of medicine 
flourished in many parts of (this) . . .world. . .Some of the most famous and 
highly-respected universities in all of the. ..world were established in the 
important towns of the western Sudan: Timbuktu, Jenne, Gao. For hundreds 

of years, these. * .cities contributed to the growth of ... scholarships .. . 
Along with their commercial success, their reputation of wealth and power 
spread far... their fame lingered long after their golden age had passed/' 

--Ch^g^d Skinnjr^ A Golden Age in Africa . New York: Zenith Books, 

Questions for Discussion : 

1. How the two selections show us that 'History' is not an "exact" 
science? 

2. If you were either author how would you explain the difference of 
opinion between you and the author? (Discuss what evidence is used, 
sources, and preconceived points of view). 

3. Can we determine which point of view is more meaningful? How? 

4. Why did we hear about these African kingdoms only recently? 

5. Which civilizations were in existence when Europe started being 
interested in Africa? 

6. When the Europeans started to seek routes to India, why did they 
begin to have a greater interest in Africa? 

7. Why weren't the Africans able to resist the organized slave trade? 
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♦Lesson Plan 



Aims; Why is Africa considered to be the most tropical of all 

continents? 

How do map makers use latitude and longitude to make a map? 

Motivation: Let us imagine that we are map makers. We have been given a 

list of latitudes and longitudes and are told to plot an out- 
line of the area to be mapped. How would we go about it? 

What is latitude? What is longitude? Where is the equator? 
the Prime Meridian? What continent are we about to map? 



Method; Present the prepared coordinates below to students with copies 

of the graph, “Mercator Projection . n Read the instructions to 
to the class and illustrate on the chalkboard. The teacher will 
find that he must continually walk around the classroom helping 
those students who seem to have difficulty, 

Surruiry: Why does Africa seem to have a similar type of weather { climate) 

in the northern and southern parts of the continent? 



Concepts; 



1. Maps and map analysis are basic tools of geography. <G) 

2. Mans life is affected by relationships between tha earth 
and the sun. <G) 



^Recommended for students achieving below grade level. 
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Coordinates for making map of Africa t Note? Latitude is given first in all cases. 



1. North 37 degrees, East 

2, N, 36 deg,, 0 degrees 
3> N. 36 deg., K. 3 degrees 
A. N. 37 deg., W. A deg. 

5. W. 30 deg., W, 10 deg, 

6. N. 12 deg., W. 17 deg. 

7. N. 5 dig., U, 6 deg. 

8. N, 5 deg., W. 1 deg. 

9. N, 7 deg., 0 degrees 
J 8 deg., E * 5 deg. 

5 deg. , E. 6 deg. 



10 degrees. 

12. N * 5 deg., B. 10 deg. 

13. S. 1 deg., E. 10 deg. 

14. Si 10 deg., E. 13 deg. 

15. S. 17 deg., B. 11 deg. 

16. S. 33 deg,, E. 20 deg. 

17. S. 32 deg, ,E» 27 deg. 

18. S, 23 deg., E, 37 deg, 

19. S, 20 deg,, E, 36 deg, 

20. S. 13 deg,, E. 41 deg, 

21. S. 5 deg., E, 39 deg. 



22. 


N. 


11 


deg.. 


E ! 


51 deg. 


23. 


N. 


11 


deg.. 


E.42 deg. 


24. 


N. 


31 


deg.. 


E. 


31 deg. 


25. 


N. 


32 


deg.. 


E. 


21 deg. 


26. 


K. 


31 


deg., 


E. 


20 deg. 


27. 


N. 


33 


deg,. 


E. 


10 deg. 


28. 


N. 


37 


deg.. 


e : 


10 deg. 


Notet 


# 


1 and 1 
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' wKap Exercise t l. Whet continent ere we mapping? 

2. Where Is north? 
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MERCATOR PROJECTION 
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Directional See list of coordinates on the previous page. 

Place a dot where the lines of latitude and longitude 
meet. Then connect all the dots . The first one is done 
for you. It is 37° N. Lat., 10° E. Long. Find 0° line of 
latitude. Move finger northward (toward the top) until 
you find 35°N» Oo slightly beyond that line and then with 
a finger of your other hand find 0° line of longitude. 
Move eastward (right) 10°or two boxes. Place a dot on 
the point where 37°J.ine of N.La. and lOOiine of E.Long. 
meet. Now coaplete the map. 
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C_y *Reconmended for students achieving below grade level. 
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♦Lesson Plan 

( 

Aim Africa has a cultural history- and olvllUatloa, Why la the history of 

Africa not as well known as the history of other world regions? ' 

Motivation! Read article fro* World Week Magaalne. January 7th 1966. (Reading n) ( 
Method! Map study and discussion. 

1, Why has Africa been called "The Dark Continent?" 

2, Africa has not always baen a "dark and primitive" continent. ' 

Do you agree or disagree? Explain ( 

3, Is Africa's history anything like the history of other ^ 

civilisations? 

Ii. Why lo history Important to a nation or to a region? • 

5. How have the rich cultural traditions of Africa been handed down ( 

to new generations? ^ 

Summary! What were the accomplishments of the ancient kingdoms of Mall, 

Ohaua and Songhal? Why are these acco*pllsh*ente not well known? ^ 

Activities! Individual reports on the highlights of the various empires, ( 

Tl*e Line of African History. ^ 

Maps Indicating location of various anolent kingdoms. 

Reports ont The African Pa st. Davidson, B, Boston! Little, ^ 

Brown & Co, 196li, A Olorloua Age In Africa, ( 

Chu & Skinner, Oarden Cltyi Doubleday 1965, r 

Concepts! 1, Custoas, traditions, values and beliefs are passed fn* 

r 

generation to generation, (H) v 

2, Man is a product of his past, (H) C 

3. Mo significant differences exist In the innate intelligence £ 

and oapabLlltles of human being from varying raolal and 

ethnic backgrounds, (S) 

c 

c 

■"Recommended for students achieving below grade level. 
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Activity ; Oral, Drum and Written Communication : 



Beading 



Is Writing the Only Way to Judge How Advanced a Culture Is? 

Many people have said that the African people never evolved a civilization 
because they did not have writing. But others say that this is not a fair 
judgment. Maybe they didn't need it. One of the world's most creative 
eras was the Neolithic when we discovered agriculture, tamed the animals 
and learned how to make many tools. Much knowledge went from generation 
to generation without writing. After writing was discovered, man didn’t 
really change again for 5000 years until the Steam Age. Maybe writing 
isn't really the measure of civilization. 

We ought to ask why the Africans south of the Sahara did not use writing 
till modern times. What is the function of writing? Yes, it is to pre- 
serve and pass on knov/ledge. But that is only second to the more important 
function - communication. Writing was the western world's way of spreading 
information. The Africans, however, did not need an alphabet to inform 
each other. They developed the drum language, which is superior to writing 
for that purpose. It is quicker than any horseback rider, and it sends its 
message to a greater number of people at one time than telegraph or tele- 
phone. Only recently has the wireless telegraph or radio come to excel in 
this respect the language of the drums. 

If we understand writing to be signs produced and used by men for the pur- 
pose of making a communication, then the language of the drums is a kind of 
writing. Looked at more closely, therefore, African culture has a kind of 
writing. 

Both western and African culture possessed writing, one in alphabetic 
script, the other a drum script. The alphabet could preserve the informa- 
tion longer but the drum script spread it more quickly. 

Since African languages themselves are musical in character, the drums are 
a better tool to use than an alphabet* Pitch is more important in Yoruba 
than vowels and consonants. 

The talking drum does not use a system like the Morse Code as most non- 
Africans imagine. The drum language is the immediate and natural reproduc- 
tion of speech. It is, in a sense, writing for the ear not the eye, 
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Today drum writing is dying out. lr The tom-toms beat no longer", writes the 
Liberian poet, Carey Thomas. "Tie jungle's never failing wireless no 
longer beats upon the hills." 

The African's eagerness to learn, which so delights teachers is the result 
- oP this fact. It is not the enthusiasm of an illiterate people to whom 
writing is a new toy or discovery. It is the zeal for learning of a civ- 
ilized people whose own script - the drums - has been destroyed and who 
need a new method for communicating and preserving information. They now 
replace their own sound symbols for new sight signs. In the Cameroons 
even small children know what writing really means for Africa; they call 
the blackboard "that black wall where one speaks with the dead." 
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(Adapted from Hantu, "History of Literature" 
in Jahn Janheinz, Mantu, the New African 
Culture . Grove Press, 1961. ) — 



Questions for Discussion ; 

1. Why is writing considered important? 

2. Why were the Africans called uncivilized by some people? Do you agree? 
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3. Why didn't the Sub-Saharan Africans use writing? 

4. What was the function of the drums? 



